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PREFACE 


War.’ With perfect truth it could have been entitled 
“The History of the Great World-War.” 

Never in the history of the world has there taken 
place so titanic a struggle. In point of numbers of soldiers and 
variety and power of death-dealing machinery it stands alone. So 
is it unique in that the conflict is waged in the extreme north, 
south, east, and west of the earth, concentrated in the very heart 
of modern civilisation, and even spread over every sea. It is 
also, and in this respect we have a novel characteristic of out- 
standing world-wide importance, an industrial and commercial 
war of the gravest import imaginable, directly affecting all 
civilised nations and men. 

To Britons the fight is one for Right as against Might; for 
the rights of the lesser independent nations as against the aggres- 
sion of the greater; for Peoples as against Dynasties and Abso- 
lutism. It is also all that to those with whom our country is 
allied. 

But to Britons in particular, wherever flies the British flag, 
it is a fight for our own preservation as an Empire of Free Peoples— 
against those who would dismember it and enslave the peoples 
who now gladly own loyalty to the British Crown. 

To the inhabitants of these isles of Great Britain and Ireland 
it is even a fight to prevent the invasion of their own shores by 
an alien Power, to maintain our national and individual freedom. 

The following pages will most probably be read before the 
close of the war, and it may be they will be read in days, in the 
very near future, when the war will press very hardly on the 
people. 

Let Britain remember the first month of the struggle, and 
the gallant deeds, heroic sacrifice, and noble optimism of the 
brave Belgian people as also of the gallant French. They fought, 
are fighting, and will continue to fight, not only for the protec- 
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tion of their own folk and homes, but, necessarily by the 
circumstances of the case, for the protection of Britain. 

May Britain then discover her old spirit—the spirit that 
in the past animated the nation that supported Wellington 
and Nelson, Cromwell and Blake, and Elizabeth and Drake, and 
made this country and her Empire of all other nations of the world 
the land of liberty and the advance guard, throughout the earth, 
of political enightenment and freedom. 

It is the province of this History to record the fashion in which 
Britain, in particular, will do her duty in this great war. The 
task undertaken is and must be great, but a genuine effort will 
be made to deal with it in a manner worthy of its subject. 

The operations of all the belligerents on sea and land will be 
described in considerable detail, and also in popular language and 
style, so that the progress of the war both as a whole and in its 
special incidents, such as particular battles, may be readily followed. 

A full account will also be given of the diplomatic and 
other political movements which preceded and led up to the 
outbreak of hostilities. Special stress will be laid upon this 
part of the History, for the justification for the war demands 
clear and precise statements. So, too, the History will include 
an account of the settlement concluded at the close of the war. 

But there is one thing which will not be lost sight of. [or 
some time before the war broke out a belief had been gradually 
extending and strengthening that modern warfare of any magni- 
tude between the Great Powers was now impossible, in view of 
economic interdependence among thenations. Accordingly it will 
be our duty very carefully to set out the economic, 7.e. the in- 
dustnal, financial, and commercial, conditions prevailing at the 
time of the commencement of the war, and note the effect of the 
war thereon, the measures taken as a consequence of that effect, 
the result of those measures, and generally the result of the war, 
when concluded, upon those conditions. In dealing with this 
part of the History, the position of the wage-earning class will be 
considered equally with that of the capitalist. 

So the History will trace the diplomatic historical prelude to 
the war, will describe the armed warfare, and also the economic 
struggle, and will give an account of the final results and ultimate 
settlement. 

W. STANLEY MACBEAN KNIGHT. 

September, 1914. 
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N the extreme southern part of Austria-Hungary, south 
even of Croatia-Slavonia and the other southern Slav 
territories of Hungary, lies the Slav province of Bosnia, 
a province which with its neighbour, Herzegovina, had 

been seized by the House of Hapsburg as its prey, and added to 
the dominions of the Dual Monarchy in the year 1908. This 
annexation was effected with supreme disregard on the part of the 
Austrian monarch for the fact that he was not entitled to the 
sovereignty of the two provinces ; that an annexation would be a 
flagrant breach of international law and treaty ; and that all the 
Powers, except perhaps that of his ally the German Emperor, were 
bitterly opposed to his unlawful proceedings. All that Francis 
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Joseph was entitled to do was what he had deliberately refrained 
from doing, that is to say, occupy and administer these two 
provinces in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin 
of 1878, with a view primarily to their own well-being, and 
secondarily to the settlement as far as possible through this action 
of the Balkan difficulty. In the end, as we have seen, and in- 
evitably, the House of Hapsburg could not resist its hereditary 
predatory instinct, with the result that the Bosnians found them- 
selves subject to the dreaded power of Francis Joseph, and also, 
what was to them even more terrible, to the virulent despotism 
and oppression of the Magyars of Hungary. The predominant 
race in Bosnia, in fact the characteristic Bosnian race, is the Slav, 
a race whose one all-pervading and predominant passion is politi- 
cal freedom. So Bosnia is not only in its racial and political 
aspirations in harmony with the Slavs of Croatia and southern 
Hungary generally, but is also naturally sympathetically inclined 
to the Pan-Slav, or in its lesser form the Big-Servian, gospel of 
which its near neighbour, Servia, is the most strenuous missionary. 

Servia, having acquired and maintained, against Austrian and 
Magyar forces, her own independence as a Slav State, has naturally 
become in the Balkans a centre of all Slav and particularly Serb, 
political aspirations. So far, therefore, as Slavism may be re- 
garded as a disrupting element in Austria-Hungary, so Servia 
may be regarded in her turn as a most unsatisfactory and even 
dangerous neighbour to Bosnia. 

Serajevo is the name of the capital town of Bosnia, and is 
situated not very far from the Servian boundary. It is a well- 
built town in parts, and, on the whole, from the point of view of 
trade and commerce in that part of the world, a particularly pro- 
gressive town. In variety of race in its population it is typical 
not only of Bosnia, but of all the Balkan States. Its population 
is very mixed. There are Germans, Servians, Czechs, Ruthenes, 
and Magyars. In religion, too, there are several divisions. The 
Greek Church accounts for most of the people, but there are 
nevertheless about 15,000 Mohammedans and about 4,000 Jews. 
It will therefore be seen that out of the total population of about 
41,000 people, the Catholics are in a small minority. The Greek 
Church, in this neighbourhood, is the church of the Slavs and 
Pan-Slavism. 

On Sunday morning, the 28th day of June, 1914, a National 
Féte Day, Serajevo was arrayed in its best, with flags flying 
and colours streaming. Its streets were thronged with people 
intent on enjoying the national holiday, most of them, however, 
waiting eagerly as though to witness or to assist in some great 
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spectacle. The people were excited, as, of course, the peoples 
in that corner of urope get excited over any matter or function 
of any sort of political importance. The excitement under ordi- 
nary circumstances would be one of pleasurable anticipation. 
On this day, however, the excitement may have been due to 
sensations other than those merely pleasurable. Certainly these 
waiting people were drawn together in their crowds because of 
the visit to the town, for the purpose of a military inspection 
and subsequent reception at the town hall, of the heir-presumptive 
to the Crown of the Dual Monarchy—the Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand, accompanied by his consort, the Duchess of Hohenburg. 

The Archduke, however, was not a man whose views and actions 
were such as could naturally and spontaneously excite the sym- 
pathy of a Slav people who were subject to the domination of his 
Flouse. 

In regard to religious questions—and these are of first im- 
portance in the Balkans, and certainly in the town of Serajevo, 
where religious differences are so marked—the Archduke was a 
devoted adherent to the Roman Catholic Church, believing that 
with that Church was bound up the welfare of his country and 
dynasty. Yet he could have been a devoted Catholic and at the 
Same time an acceptable Prince to a people like the Bosnians. 
His religious convictions, however, carried with them certain 
unlovable characteristics. At the best, he was merely tolerant, 
because of the pressure of circumstances, to the Greek Church, 
the Church which, in one or other of its forms, was a supreme 
object of Serb devotion. Moreover, he had a violent antipathy 
to the Jews, being in fact a strenuous supporter of the Austrian 
Christian Social Anti-Semite party. Mohammedans he regarded 
as a dangerous element in the State. And, politically, he was 
first and foremost a Hlapsburg. He was neither German, Magyar, 
nor Slav. His one object was to attain power and territory for 
his dynasty. As the Dual Monarchy was constituted, the 
German element was already, for some remarkable but unknown 
reason, in a state of passive and apparently happy subjection to 
the House of Hapsburg. The aim of the Archduke was to reduce 
the Magyars and the Slavs to the same state of subjection, but 
neither of these races intended to be so reduced. The Magyar 
loves liberty, to judge by his rule in Hungary, in order that he 
may oppress those whom he regards as inferior peoples. The 
Slav, in the Balkans, is indifferent to questions of superiority 
and inferiority amongst races, and aims only at his own freedom. 
He is content with that ; he does not desire, having attained it, 
to become the oppressor of others. 

1—2 
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The Balkan States the Archduke foresaw as units in a further 
extended Empire of the Hapsburgs or as a subject confederation, 
readily amenable as an effective instrument for the exccution of 
Hapsburg policy and even as an incident in Pan-Germanism. ‘The 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina was a policy entirely in 
accord with his sympathy, and thus it may be readily understood 
that the Archduke was naturally in violent antagonism to Servia. 
This State had emerged from the Balkan War of 1912 strengthened 
with enlarged territory, and was the State which of all others had 
maintained and even strenuously fostered the ideal of a complete 
Balkan independence. 

The present Austro-Hungarian army was very largely made 
by the Archduke in a process of restless re-organisation, one of 
its outstanding characteristics being its carefully developed 
dynastic sympathies. The fleet undoubtedly was hiscreation. In 
1907 he had delivered a speech advocating a forward naval policy, 
which should result in the construction of a fleet ‘‘ capable of 
seeking out and attacking an enemy on the high seas.’’ In accord- 
ance with this policy, the larger class of battleship was introduced 
into the Austro-Hungarian navy and at the same time there began 
a close friendship between the Archduke and the German I-mperor. 

We retum to Serajevo, to the Sunday morning there with 
its crowds awaiting the visit of the Archduke, a man who in 
temperament alone was not likely to call forth any extravagant 
affection on the part of the people over whom it would seem 
he was destined in the near future to rule: to the people, 
and all over whom he had any power at all, he was reserved and 
brutal in his manner. The excited crowds were lining the streets, 
ready vigorously to acclaim him. But one asks, how much 
of that excitement was due to pleasurable anticipation? How 
much too, at best, was there of mingled feelings, the result of 
subjection, tyranny, and oppression by aruler who had gathered 
them into his territory without regard to their own wishes, as 
though they were, in fact, but chattels? These people who 
thronged these streets were, for the most part, Slavs or sympa- 
thetic to the Slav or Serb movement in the Empire. 

The then Slav element in the kingdom of Hungary, particu- 
larly the Croats, had been for all practical purposes deprived 
of ace privileges of citizens and the rights of free men. hoy, 

€ »’av crowds in the streets of Serajevo, knew that only within 
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been prohibited; that the meeting of the Dalmatian Diet had 
been deliberately prevented; that where Croats, at that very 
time itself, had desired trains for purposes of festive outings, they 
had been denied them by the State; that the official journal of 
Serajevo itself had recently denounced all those who wished to 
further the idea of Serbo-Croatian national unity—an incident 
of Pan-Slavism—as enemies of the Catholic Church; and that 
not content with all these oppressive measures, others were in 
course of preparation by the Government. On that Sunday, 
every Slav of the southern States, every Slav in that crowd, knew 
or had every reason to know that new persecutions were about to 
be undertaken against their race in order that by fair means or 
foul the House of Hapsburg should have its way in its Balkan 
policy. It was known that a new effort was about to be made to 
destroy the racial unity of Croat, Serb, and Slovene. The Slavs 
were surrounded by enemies. We have already indicated the 
objects of the House of Hlapsburg as against them, but the Germans 
themselves, as a people, aimed also at breaking up their unity in 
order that the domination of the Adriatic might be Teutonic. 

The Archduke had arrived at the railway station at Serajevo 
with his consort, and, having first of all held a military inspec- 
tion, was driving thence in a motor car to the town hall. This 
drive was through crowded streets and the acclamations of the 
people. Must one believe that the Archduke understood these 
acclamations to express spontaneously a genuine feeling of respect 
and loyalty to him and to the Crown? Were not rather these 
people there, for the most part, because the authorities had forced 
them to testify their loyalty to the Crown by their presence and 
by their cheers ? If these people had had full liberty to act as 
they wished, would the streets have been so crowded and the 
cheers so prevalent ? 

Whilst so driving through these streets in the centre of this 
populace, a bomb was thrown at his motor car. It was thrown 
by a young Slav printer, named Cabrinovic, a native of Herzego- 
vina belonging to the Serb Orthodox Faith. The Archduke 
escaped this attack—it is said, by warding off the bomb with his 
arm—and proceeded to the town hall. An aide-de-camp who 
was seated in one of the motor cars that followed was wounded 
in the neck by fragments of the bomb and several passers-by 
also received slight injuries. On the arrival of the Archduke 
and his consort at the town hall, his Imperial Highness was 
furiously angry and full of wrath and said to the mayor, who was 
there to present an address, ‘“‘ What is the good of your speeches ? 
I come to Serajevo on a visit, and I get bombs thrown at me. 
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It is outrageous.’’ The Archduke then very shortly drove back 
in procession from the town hall to the railway station. 

He had proceeded but a very short distance when a second 
attempt was made on his life. This attempt was successful. 
First, a bomb was thrown at his motor car by another Slav, a 
Bosnian high school student named Princip, who also belonged 
to the Serb Orthodox Faith. The bomb did not explode. Princip 
thereupon fired three shots from a pistol. The first shot hit the 
Archduke in the neck. The Duchess, seeking to cover his body, 
threw herself in front of him and affectionately held him in her 
arms. The second and third bullets followed, finding their des- 
tination in the bodies of the royal couple, who by this time were 
completely locked in one another’s embraces. General Potiorch, 
Chief of the Administration, who was sitting in the Archduke’s 
motor car, escaped injury. The Archduke and the Duchess were 
rapidly conveyed to the General Official’s residence, the Archduke 
meanwhile rousing himself with a final effort to implore his wife: 
“Sophie, live for our children!’ but both, when they reached 
the house, were past allhuman aid, and there and then they re- 
ceived the Last Sacrament and breathed their last. 

In his death, the Archduke showed the noblest and best side 
of his character. Strong-willed and determined in all things 
during his life, he met his death as a strong man should, with 
perfect bravery. That his wife should have died under such cir- 
cumstances was perhaps as she herself would have wished. apart 
from consideration for her children. She was his morganatic wife. 
Within a year after the accession of the Archduke to the position 
of heir-presumptive, that is to say twenty-four years ago, he 
Shocked the traditions and broke the ‘‘ House-Law’”’ of the 
Hapsburgs by marrying Countess Sophie Choteck, a Bohemian lady. 
Notwithstanding her position as a morganatic wife, and that the 
children of the union would be unable to succeed to the dignities 
of their father, husband and wife started upon a career which 
undoubtedly had in end, as its object amongst other things, the 
ultimate entry of the Countess into all the rights attached to 
lawful wifehood. So far were they successful that she was advanced 
in dignity to a Princess and given the title of the Duchess of 
Hohenburg, and ultimately was received by the Crowned heads of 

Europe as nearly as possible as if she were in sovereign-law as 
well as in law generally the regular and lawful consort of the 
Archduke. 

On the 28th day of July, 1914, Austria declared war on Servia, 
one month exactly having intervened since the date of the assassina- 
tion of the Archduke. It would seem that the assassination was 
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at once seized upon by Austria as a pretext for war, and, together 
with certain incidental matters alleged by Austria, persisted in as 
a casus bells under circumstances which made war inevitable. 
There is no doubt that Austria had for a long time desired war 
with Servia, and that the assassination and the alleged incidents 
were nothing but a pretext. And there is no doubt that Germany 
stood by Austria, supporting her in the position she was taking 
up. There can be no doubt either that both Austria and Germany 
knew well the inevitable consequences of the war and that they 
even welcomed and eagerly anticipated them. That the assas- 
sination was criminal, and none the less criminal because of its 
political nature, no one will deny. The fact that the Archduke 
personified dynastic autocracy and selfishness as against national 
popular rights and aspirations may explain the crime, but cannot 
excuse it. 

The events which took place consequent upon the assassination, 
and ultimately ended not only in war between Austria and Servia, 
but in general war between the Great Powers of Europe, are of 
such great importance and interest that it will be wise to defer 
an account of them until the reader is in a position more clearly 
to understand the international relations with which they were 
so intimately involved. These relations will be the subject- 
matter of subsequent chapters. 
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HE “ Day ”’ has come—the day which for so many years 
has been so ardently hoped and prepared for by the 
German army and the Pan-Germanist forces of the 
Empire. So to-day Britain and Germany are at 

It was always anticipated, and events have justified the 
anticipation, that the day that found Britain and Germany at 
war would also find Europe in a state of warlike conflagration, 
with all the nations of the earth, whose interests are boun'! up 
with western civilisation, keenly and anxiously watching events, 
ready, if necessary, at any moment themselves to act. 

At the time of or shortly after the commencement of the 
war, we find not only Britain, Germany, Russia, France, 
Austria-Hungary, Servia, and Montenegro in the field of battle, but 
also Belgium, whose neutrality had been guaranteed by the Powers, 
including Britain and Germany ; and even Japan, the Great Power 
of the Far East. Of these States, two of them, Germany and 
Austria, are bound to the same cause in the historic Triple 
Alliance, the third party to which, at the present day, is Italy. 
This latter Power, however, declared its neutrality in the conflict, 
taking up the position that its part in the Alliance is to assist in 
Germany's defence, not in her aggressions, As against this 
Alliance, particularly in the present case as against Germany and 
Austra, stand Britain, France, and Russia, who form together 
a group, known now for some years since, as the Triple Entente. 
Servia stands outside both the Alliance and the Entente, though, 
as it will be seen, she fights for and with the Entente. And 
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this is inevitable, for the war has been called for by the action 
of Austria as against Servia, resulting in the Entente supporting 
Servia. Japan finds her place in the fighting ranks as an ally of 
Great Britain in the Fast. 

It is more than a coincidence for us that this great conflict has 
had its origin in the assertion by a minor independent State of 
its popular and sovereign independence, founded upon a representa- 
tive constitution, as against the dominant and overbearing pre- 
tensions of its neighbouring great Powers who have their founda- 
tions in dynastic autocracy. 

If this great war was inevitable, it is indeed a satisfaction to 
the British people at least to know that Britain is engaged in her 
true historic réle of defender and maintainer of the liberty of 
peoples. The international policy of Great Britain has naturally 
always had in view, as the primary consideration, the safety of 
her shores, dependencies, and commerce. Ultimately this policy 
is involved—even fundamentally and essentially involved—in the 
reasons for which Britain has taken her stand in joining in the 
present war. No more need be said then, for the present, in 
regard to Britain’s position in the war in relation to her self- 
preservation. 

We will notice now the more general reasons. In the first place, 
Britain finds herself involved in war because she has persisted 
in recognising as binding upon her certain of those obligations 
which she has assumed in international treaty. So she is armed 
to-day to protest against the non-fulfilment of certain international 
treaty obligations. She also champions (unfortunately though 
it be that circumstances have necessitated that such a champion- 
ship should be under arms) the principles of the pacific settlement 
of international disputes by discussion, mediation, and arbitration. 
Nothing was more prominent or insistent in the negotiation which 
preceded and surrounded the declaration of war by Austria on 
Servia than the strenuous efforts of Great Britain to induce the 
parties then concerned in the dispute, particularly Austna and. 
Germany, to submit it to arbitration, or even to the mere con- 
sideration of some other friendly Powers for their opinion and 
advice. Again, our country stands for the maintenance of the 
independence of the smaller States and nationalities, though 
perhaps Britain may never have armed for the sole reason that 
independent little Servia should be protected against the encroach- 
ing domination of Austria. Yet now Europe is in arms Britain 
takes her stand as champion of the right of the Servian people, or 
any other peoples who form an independent State, to manage 
their internal and international affairs as seems best to themselves 
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so long as they do not infringe the rights of other States, great 
or small. Then, too, Britain fights for the preservation of the 
balance of power in Europe—that such a balance should be 
maintained is, and has been through all modern times, a cardinal 
policy of Great Britain. As regards international relations, we 
cannot and must not, if we have due regard for our own safety, 
submit even to the risk of any continental Power attaining to and 
maintaining such a political supremacy in Europe as would allow 
it naturally to dominate and govern, according to the dictates of 
its own unrestrained impulse, the rest of the European States. 

And yet another principle stands out clearly as one for which 
Britain fights, and it may be that this principle is fundamentally 
the most important of all. It is that there shall not exist in 
Europe any dynastic domination at all. It is terrible enough to 
contemplate the domination of Europe by one all-powerful State, 
but it is still more terrible to contemplate the possibility of the 
destinies of Europe, and perhaps those of the civilised world, 
being determined by the selfish or even any other intcrest of 
mere reigning families or dynasties. So Britain, in arms, now 
challenges the domination of dynasties, whether Hapsburg or 
Hohenzollern. In other words, Britain now fights for the rights 
of peoples and nationalities, as represented by constitutional 
government, as against the arrogant pretensions of unconstitu- 
tional thrones. 

It results from the foregoing that the Powers against whom we 
fight, Austria and Germany, stand for principles and policies which 
in the eyes and conscience of the British peoples are anathema. 
These Powers stand for repudiation at their own sweet will of any 
treaty obligations into which they may have entered. Considera- 
tions of right do not enter into their policies—might and self- 
interest are alone to operate. The great body of international 
law, which has developed so slowly but regularly during the last 
few centuries, and which has been regarded as one of the most 
outstanding indications of higher civilisation, is now, by Austria 
and Germany, to be set at naught. When one remembers how 
much that is best in that law is due to jurists of Germanic nation- 
ality, now, alas! passed away from the scene of their labour, this 
attitude of these two great Powers is very difficult indeed to 
understand. These Powers have desired, also, to create in Europe 
a dominating State or confederation of States which, having for 
a main object their own particular self-aggrandisement, is to 
become so powerful that no outside State or States can have 
any effective independent power of protest or opposition what- 
soever. Such policies and methods mean in the end that the 
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less powerful and the smaller States of Europe must become their 
subjects. 

And the policies of this dominant State or confederation of 
States are not to be policies of their peoples. They are to be the 
expression of the absolute and unfettered intentions of the ruling 
family or families—policies that the Hohenzollern or Hapsburg 
dynasty, or both, may desire for their own family self-aggrandise- 
ment. The nations and the peoples over which these families or 
either of them shall reign are to be but pawnsinthegame. Kights 
and interests are to be determined by the rulers; the peoples 
and nationalities are to live lives and engage in activities ruled 
and regulated at their masters’ pleasure. Such principles, to 
the free peoples of modern civilisation, are abhorrent. 

Intelligently to understand the true bearing of the foregoing, 
and of the international relations which, during the last forty 
years, have steadily moved forward towards the present stage, 
a state of war, and which are the subject of the succeeding pages, 
it is necessary to set out here, very generally and perhaps roughly, 
a succinct account of European policies and forces dominant 
during that period. 

The supreme struggle is and has been, as already indicated, 
between two fundamental and absolute political principles. On 
the one hand Austria and Prussia, and until recently Russia with 
them, have always stood for the principle of absolute dynastic 
monarchy. This principle has involved an international ex- 
pression as well as a national. Ifit had never meant more than a 
solely national expression, that is to say, the creation and mainte- 
nance of despotic States whose internal arrangements and affairs 
would not come into conflict with the rights of other States, there 
would then have been no such international developments as have 
in fact taken place, under the devastating result of which the 
world is now suffering. But from the days of the settlement of 
Europe in 1815, the States of this class have ever worked together 
for the furtherance of their characteristic interests. Until 1827, 
they worked in open and solid union as the Holy Alliance, de- 
signedly carrying on a propaganda for the spread of their pernicious 
principles amongst the leaders of other States, and supporting this 
propaganda by pressure in international relations. These other 
States were those that were more or less founded upon, or in 
sympathy with, representative or popular government. To 
support despotic governments by force against constitutional 
parties in various States appeared to the Alliance to be just and 
charitable, if not peaceable. Austria was busy enslaving Italy ; 
France was dealing with Spain in the same way; and Prussia was 
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so interfering with the liberties of Poland. Turkey followed these 
Christian examples in Greece, an apt disciple, the Greeks being 
supported by Russia. At the Congresses of Troppau and Laybach 
in 1820 and 1821 the then parties to the Alliance decided to assist 
each other in carrying out the Absolutist policy. In 1827 the 
United Kingdom came unexpectedly, almost unconsciously, on the 
scene on behalf of Greece and with its fleet at Navarino destroyed 
the Turkish forces. The Holy Alliance came then to an endas a 
formal institution, but, as represented by Austria and Prussia, 
has ever since, particularly under the thin disguise of the Triple 
Alliance (which was founded by Bismarck in its original form in 
1875 with the avowed intention of maintaining the principles of 
the Holy Alliance), persisted as the champion of despotism and 
the determined foe of the rights of peoples. Jussia abandoned 
the Alliance very soon after its creation. 

The war now just commenced is the latest, and for the sake of 
political freedom it may be hoped is the last, effort of the forces 
of despotism against constitutional government. 

As against this principle of the Holy Alliance, Great Britain 
and the constitutional and lesser States have relied upon another 
principle, equally fundamental to them. This principle is known 
as the maintenance of the Balance of Power. 

Since the days of Henry VII., except for a period more or less 
contemporary with the Stuart occupancy of the I‘nglish throne, 
the balance of power in Europe has, as an historical fact, been 
generally held by this country. It has often proved itself to be 
our great bulwark. The term itself has always spelt “ self- 
defence’’ to England. At the same time its operation has 
necessarily involved the support of the weaker European States. 
And again, almost necessarily too, that support has been afforded 
when such States were i extvemis or nearly approaching that 
condition. And so, by force of circumstances, this country has 
become the great ‘“‘ Saviour-State’’ of Europe. 

The maintenance of the balance of power, though pees 
circumstances historically associated so profoundly with the 
foreign policy of England, is not an obligation solely resting 
upon this country. It is a principle which has been followed 

by all the States of Europe which have had occasion to oppose 
the undue extension of the characteristic ally absolute and despotic 
States. Generally speaking, it is the right of third Powers to 
watch over the preservation of the balance of power among 
existing States, whether by preventing the aggression and con- 
clusions of any one Power, or by taking care that out of the new 
order of things produced by internal revolutions no existing 
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Power acquires an aggrandisement that may menace the liberties 
of the rest of the world. To preserve the balance of power, as 
against the undue preponderance of Austria, was the real object 
of the terrible and desolating War of the Thirty Years. In more 
recent years the kingdom of Belgium itself was founded upon 
the principle of maintaining the balance of power in Europe, 
and in furtherance of the international arrangement then effected, 
it was thought necessary by the British Government, during the 
Franco-Prussian War, to enter into a treaty with each belligerent 
by which Britain undertook, in the event of either of the two 
Powers attacking Belgium, to become the ally of the other Power 
for the purpose of defending that country. The Crimean War 
itself was waged by Britain, France, and Turkey against Russia 
for the avowed purpose of preserving the balance of power, 
and to prevent on that account the absorption of European 
Turkey into the territories of Russia. During the last fifty years 
the only disturbers of the balance of power in Europe have been 
Austria and Prussia. These two nations rudely and wantonly 
disturbed it by their aggressions upon Denmark in 1864 ; subse- 
quently Prussia alone in 1866 threatened the balance in her 
operations against her weaker neighbour. In the case of Poland, 
the three Great Powers, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, instead of 
preventing each other’s aggrandisement, conspired to share 
among them the spoliation of their weaker neighbour. Now, 
after all these years, Austria and Prussia—for, after all, the 
(serman Empire, from the international point of view, is but 
Prussia writ large—have conspired once more, for purposes of 
their own aggrandisement, and with a view to seizing the terri- 
tories of their weaker neighbours and then dividing the spoils, 
to disturb beyond the replacement of its equilibrium the balance 
of power in Europe. 

The foregoing opposing principles we have described as funda- 
mental and absolute, one set belonging necessarily to one side, 
the other set to the other side. There is, however, another 
Important policy which is common to both sides, and it is the 
operation of this policy which has complicated the history of 
Furope during the last quarter of a century. It is the principle, 
forced upon international politics by the necessity of things, that 
each nation is entitled to maintain and further its economic 
interests. Each nation is entitled to do the best it can for itself 
in regard to finding outlets for its population, trade, and com- 
meee: This right has undoubtedly obscured, especially amongst 
Fea cones: such as the Germans, whose economic progress has 

ped with more acceleration than that of other nations, the 
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necessity for maintaining the balance of power That doctrine 
has almost necessarily been regarded as too academic and abstract 
When considered in the light of economic necessity, particularly 
When, as in the case of Germany, the nation affected has never 
as a matter of principle, adhered to it. So now even territorial 
eXtension 1s justified by Germany, notwithstanding considera. 
tions of balance of power, from the point of view of economic 
Necessity. Germany, dissatisfied with the results of emigration 
into toreign countries, where her subjects lose their original 
nationality and their interest in their Fatherland, has seen that 
she must strive to obtain, somewhere on this earth, colonies of 
her own. The principles and objects of the old Holy Alliance 
here accord well with Pan-Germanist aspiration. 

The diplomatic conflict, therefore, which has preceded the 
present war las been one of great complication. Founded 
primarily upon two distinctly opposing principles, it is founded 
in the second place on a principle which is held impartially by 
each side, the latter being one which has always necessarily 
appealed most forcibly to the peoples themselves of all the nations 
as distinguished from their rulers. So while the Allies in this 
War may say that they are fighting for popular rights as against 
absolutism, the other side may retort that the fight is not in 
respect to that, but is a fight by them, as peoples, to secure 
economic development. which the Allies are attempting im- 
properly to restrict. Nothing ‘will convince the other side 
that, in order that the smaller States shall be preserved and 
that the freedom of peoples shall be maintained as against the 
aggression of despotic rulers, economic expansion must, if it be 
necessary to the foregoing aim, run on lines that may, perhaps, 
seem too restricted if viewed from the point of view only of 
national possession of territory and dynastic interests. _ 

During all the international movements and diplomatic 
negotiations which preceded the war, but which were nothing 
else than a prelude to the war composed of. peaceful struggle, the 
protagonists have been handicapped by this complicated state of 
affairs, and the final clash of ultimate principles. The war was 
the ultimate instrument available to either side. Before, there 
were other instruments available and these were all used, but 
having been used, they effected nothing decisively ultimate. The 
‘astruments were certain international policies, such, for ex- 
ae le. as Nationalism, Pacific Penetration, Alliances, Treaty, 
ei es “Breach ot bugaty.  Peacetul strife between the 
ae with instruments of offence and defence of this class 
failed n the end to prevent war. On the contrary, this peace- 
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ful international conflict, as carried on during the last quarter of 
a century, developed circumstances, of necessity, which created, 
maintained, and even embittered international suspicions and 
hostilities. 

Thus, while Pan-Germanism, on the initiative of Bismarck, and 
later, under the leadership of the Kaiser, created and developed 
a national spirit in Germany, yet a like development in France, 
Britain, Russia, Belgium, and other countries tended to keep the 
nations estranged rather than in a state of mind adapted to the 
peaceful settlement of their inter-State difficulties. In peaceful 
penetration more difficulties have arisen perhaps than in relation to 
the use of any other of these instruments of pacific strife. Ac- 
cording to the ideas of one side it may be right that France may 
peacefully penetrate Algeria, Tunisia, and even Morocco; that 
Italy—perhaps on sufferance, though, from all parties—may 
penetrate and eventually occupy Tripoli; that Great Britain 
may penetrate into the Soudan and Persia; and that Russia may 
penetrate into Persia, and even into Manchuria. The end—the 
civilisation of the world by free peoples or their allies—is the 
justification. With Germany, however, the matter is viewed in 
a different light by Britain and its allies. Pan-Germanism is 
mere dynastic aggression. Consequently, though Germany may 
penetrate only financially and commercially into Belgium and 
Holland, and perhaps into Turkey in Europe and Asia Minor, 
yet that penetration must never carry with it any political or 
territorial reward. So, too, and on the same principles, with 
regard to Treaty. Germany views with dislike and hostility 
Britain’s relationship with France, and perhaps even more her 
relationship with Iussia; but Germany herself would have no 
objection whatever if Britain allied herself, instead, with the 
German Empire. It is precisely the same when we deal with 
Breach of Treaty Obligations. Germany, for example, must 
observe her treaty obligation with regard to the neutrality of 
Belgium and Luxembourg. On the other hand, Germany com- 
plains that France, Spain, and Great Britain may, with the 
applause of nations, be parties to, for example, a breach of the 
treaty guaranteeing the independence of Morocco. 

One cannot too frequently enforce the conclusion to be drawn 
from all this. It is that the action of Britain and France and, 
since she entered into terms of friendship with her present allies, 
Russia, has always had reference to the attainment of one object, 
that is, the preservation of the balance of power and the pre- 
vention of the domination by the dynastic States of the free 
peoples of Europe. All other policies and principles have been 
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considered merely as instruments to support the main policy, 
and they have been pursued always with a view to that support. 
So long as peaceful penetration, intervention, alliance, nationalism, 
treaty, or even breach of treaty, is consonant with, or necessary, 
to, the progress towards the great end, so far have they been 
instruments in the hands of Great Britain and her Allies; so 
far as those instruments in the hands of our opponents have been 
directed towards the aggrandisement of dynasties, they have been 
opposed by us. Such is the position in brief. When the peoples 
of the German Empire and the Dual Monarchy have ceased to be 
merely the pawns of dynastic despots, then the world will be as 
free to them as to other peoples. 
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E propose to devote a few pages to Austria-Hungary. 

This Power, together with its ally, is now fighting the 

fight of despotism against freedom. This Power, too, 

has the credit of having voluntarily and deliberately 

taken the initiative in the fight, and, in so doing, has thrown the 
whole of Europe and even the remotest parts of the earth into 
the midst of the greatest war that the world has yet seen. In 
the earliest stage of the war the chief occupation of the prime 
ageressor, Austria, was for the most part the counting of her 
defeats and heavy losses. Indeed after the first great battle 
between the Austrians and Servians, which may be considered 
to be the greatest yet fought in the Balkans, in view of the 
forces engaged, the heroic Servian attack quite extinguished the 
Austrian defence. On sea she has met with similar disaster, 


losing very speedily one if not two of her most important battle- 
ships. 
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Great LGritain and her Allies, as representing the free peoples 
of the earth, may contemplate with every satisfaction this initial 
defeat of Austria. There is every justification from their point 
of view for wiping this Power, as a Power, off the map of Europe. 
There are no Austrian, Hungarian, or Austro-Hungarian people, 
politically speaking. There are peoples who inhabit the monarchy, 
Hapsburg peoples—that is all. They are mere lifeless ‘‘ things ”’ 
politically regarded. ‘‘ Prussia has not enough body for her 
soul; Austria no soul for her very humble body.’’ This has 
been well said. If there should be any soul at allin the possession 
of Austria, then it must be one which is mainly dynastic. What- 
ever political devotion there is in the State, it is to the person of 
the monarch, who, ruling by divine right in various constitutional 
guises, is the chief factor in each State separately and in both 
States jointly. So much for the title of the largest country in 
Europe after Russia, which is, officially, the ‘‘ Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,”’ or more generally the ‘‘ Dual Monarchy.”’ 

The territories of the monarchy lie in the south-east centre 
of Europe, surrounded by Germany, the Balkan States, the 
Adriatic Sea, Italy, and Switzerland. The monarchy is com- 
posed of the Empire of Austria and the Kingdom of Hungary 
in the form of a loose union of two independent States. The 
common bond is found in their possession of a common ruler, 
the hereditary Emperor of Austria, who represents the House of 
Hapsburg, being at the same time apostolic King of Hungary. 
The population of the monarchy embraces a greater number of 
races, distinct in origin and language, than that of any European 
country except Itussia. The Slavs are the most numerous race, 
amounting to over 46 per cent. of the whole population. They, 
in their turn, are split up into a number of nationalities, differing 
in language, religion, culture, and manners. So the Slavs com- 
prise the Czechs (the most numerous of all in Austria-Hungary) 
in Bohemia and Moravia, the Poles in Galicia, the Ruthenians 
in Galicia and Northern Hungary, the Croats and Serbs in Croatia 
and Slavonia, the Slovaks mainly in north-western Hungary, 
the Slovenes in Carniola and Styria, the Morlaks in Dalmatia, 
and some Bulgarians. The Germans, the dominating race, 
number only about 25 per cent. of the whole population. The 
Magyars, constituting only one-sixth of the population of the 
monarchy, and even only about 43 per cent. of Hungary itself, 
are the only other race having any political position. The other 
races are the Rumans, Italians, Latins, Friauls Jews, Gypsies, 
Armenians and others. as cans 


Now these people, in all their varied races, exist merely for 
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the Hapsburgs—to be governed. Government, so far as it takes 
a State form, expresses itself through two independent States, 
Austria and Hungary. Austria, which contains a population of 
30 millions, of whom only ro millions are German or Austrian in 
the real sense of the word, is divided into seventeen Provinces or 
Crown Lands, of which only five, namely, Lower and Upper 
Austria, Salzburg, Styria, and Carinthia, constitute the German 
territories, an area of about 27,000 square miles out of a total of 
250,000 square miles, comprising Austria-Hungary. To these 
seventeen provinces should be added the two former Slavic 
Provinces of Turkey, Bosnia and Herzegovina, which were in 
1878, after the Russo-Turkish War, placed by the Treaty of Berlin 
in the official occupation of the Dual Monarchy, but which have 
since been seized by the Hapsburgs in defiance of the Powers and 
added to their possessions. Of the population of Hungary less 
than a half are Magyars or Hungarians. 

The monarchy possesses as a mere appearance of constitutional 
government a Parliament for Austria, another for Hungary, and 
a Diet, for local affairs, for Croatia-Slavonia. 

The beginnings of the Dual Monarchy are to be found in 
Austria, or more strictly that limited part that lies below the 
Ems. In the thirteenth century the Duchies of Austria, Styria, 
and Carinthia came into and have since remained in the Hapsburg 
family. From that period this family has increased its territories 
and dominions until we find the empire as now constituted. 
During the ages that have intervened, however, the Hapsburgs, 
always by ruthless wars of greed and aggression, have at various 
times acquired and possessed an Austrian Empire more or less 
extensive— at one time limited to the duchies already men- 
tioned, at other and varying times extending to and possessing 
Spain, the Netherlands, Italy, Servia, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Sardinia, and other countries. To-day the 
Hapsburgs possess the territories and the peoples already de- 
scribed. 

The settled policy throughout the history of the House of 
Hapsburg has been that that House, or Family, or Dynasty—call 
it what you will—shall possess all the countries it possibly can 
and dominate also as many as possible of the nations and peoples 
who are not, for the time being, its chattels. The peoples of 
Austria are the peoples of the Emperor almost in a feudal sense. 
Count Andrassy very truthfully said, “‘ The key to the Hapsburg 
heart lies in the words ‘ More acres.’ ’’ Crudely put, the Hapsburg 
family are, and always have been, traders in territoriesand peoples 
—in lands and flesh and blood. The aim of this trade has always 
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been the same—financial gain, political power, and personal glory. 
No generous impulse has ever been allowed to “‘ spoil trade.’”’ The 
latest transaction of this kind to be carried through by the Haps- 
burg family was the illegal seizure and annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. These provinces were snatched by the Hapsburgs 
in flagrant defiance of their treaty obligations. To call this sort 
of thing “‘ trading ”’ is to libel the term. It was nothing more or 
less than robbery or piracy of the meanest sneak-thief class. It is 
illustrative, however, of the class of ‘‘ trade’ the Hapsburg family 
have generally been engaged in. If respect for treaty obligations 
were always alone sufficient to invoke an appeal to war, then, at 
the time of that seizure, Britain and the other Powers might well 
have declared war against the monarchy. The present war, 
therefore, so far as Austria-Hungary is concerned, is but a war 
which should have been commenced, but with Britain and her 
Allies as the aggressors, many years ago. 

The House of Hapsburg is now represented on the throne of 
the monarchy by the Emperor Francis Joseph, who has worn the 
Dual Crown since 1848. The heir-presumptive, who may be said 
to have been even more Hapsburg in his ideas and his actions 
than Francis Joseph himself, and who is the subject of a more 
detailed reference elsewhere, was, until his assassination, the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand. The present heir-presumptive, 
Archduke Charles Franz Joseph, was born in 1887 and so far, in 
the absence of opportunity, has shown nothing of his ideas and 
aspirations as a future sovereign. He is married to a princess of 
the House of Bourbon-Parma, he and his consort, in the non- 
political life they have hitherto led, having become very popular 
with his future subjects. In view of the fact that his wife is the 
granddaughter of one of the French kings, has been educated in 
France, and is known to have strong French sympathies—her 
brothers even having large commercial interests in France—it is 
more than probable that, at present at least, the heir-presumptive 
has decided French leanings, and so may not be so decidedly 
friendly with Germany as was his predecessor. 

Francis Joseph, because of his great age and because of the 
peaceful conditions which have been forced upon him during the 
last few years, has, during the present generation, acquired in 
countries distant from the influence of his dynasty a reputation 
for peaceful wishes and principles which he is far from deserving. 
A word from him could have prevented this present great war. 
It was a word from him that commenced it. The words which let 
loose the dogs of war were prompted by feelings of irritation and 
revenge. Irritation because his Slav subjects would not submit 
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without a murmur to his persistent tyranny and revenge; because 
he regarded the assassination of his nephew, the Archduke, as a 
protest by the Slavs against the selfish autocracy of the Hapsburgs. 
Francis Joseph has been variously called “‘ great’’ and ‘‘good.”’ He 
is not, and never has been, either. Until 1867 he ruled openly 
and unashamedly as an absolute autocrat. Since then he has 
continued to rule as an autocrat, but, either through shame or 
fear, under a thin and transparent guise of constitutionalism. 
From his succession to the throne in 1848, for about twenty years, 
he plunged his country and others in a sea of constant and bloody 
warfare. During that period he suffered defeat after defeat, lost 
territory after territory, including a part of Italy which all free 
peoples were glad to see restored, and ultimately reduced his 
country to a state of absolute financial and political bankruptcy. 
Then falling back upon the Magyars, he gave them a constitution 
which permitted Hungary to oppress the other races of that 
country, the constitution being given and accepted with that object. 
This he did, coward-like, to save himself and his House. So came 
into existence such freedom of the people in the territories of the : 
Dual Monarchy as exists to-day, and that is, for all practical pur- 
poses, none at all. So far as there is any ‘“‘freedom’”’ in Hungary 
for any others than a few of theruling class, it issolely and simply 
a licence to oppress. 

The settlement of Austria in her present position as a State 
independent of and separate from Prussia and the German Empire 
was the result of the defeat of Francis Joseph in the Prusso- 
Austrian War of 1866, and the consequent Peace of Prague. It 
is interesting to note, in connection with the present war, that 
the cause of the war of 1866 was almost identical with the differ- 
ences between Austria and Servia which resulted in the declaration 
of war upon Servia by Austria in July of this year. Bismarck 
then alleged that Austria permitted one of her then states, Holstein, 
to become a bed of revolutionary agitation against the policy of 
Prussia. The reply of Austria was that Prussia had no right to 
criticise or interfere with the internal affairs of Holstein. Friendly 
relations between the two countries thereupon came to an end, 
and ultimately Prussia declared war upon Austria. Sadowa 
settled the matter. 

In private life and in his private and domestic relations, 
Francis Joseph may be even unselfish, generous, and just, and 
ready to redress an injury or to alleviate distress. As a ruler, 
however, no monarch could be harder or more callous. In every- 
thing governmental he shields himself and his responsibilities 
behind his bureaucracy. His one and only true affection is for 
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his dynasty and himself. His next chief care is for his army, 
which is and must be the prop of his dynasty and foreign policy. 
So long as a minister provides money and recruits, Francis Joseph 
troubles not at all how heavily his policy and actions may press 
upon his subjects. At the best he is comparable only to the 
meanest of rackrenting absentee landlords, who, away from the 
scene of operations, has an agent there whose duty it is to bleed 
to the utmost an impoverished tenancy. Away from the scene 
of operations, that is to say, deliberately out of touch with the 
lives of his peoples, Francis Joseph has always thought and acted 
solely from the dynastic point of view, obsessed with the idea 
that his dynasty stands apart from the common herd of man- 
kind as a divinely appointed governing and possessing institution. 
He feels that ultimately everything with which he is concerned 
and which he directs must turn out for the best and so he need 
not go out of his way at all to ameliorate conditions, or remedy 
wrongs, or relieve oppressions, or do anything except repress 
revolt and revolution. 

Strictly speaking, there is no Hapsburg State save in the sense 
that a Hapsburg monarch can without serious exaggeration say, 
“L’Etat cest mor!’”? 

This is not the place nor is there space to describe in detail 
the constitution of the Dual Monarchy. What it ultimately 
amounts to, in fact, has already been indicated. The Parliaments 
to which we have already alluded are nothing more than mixtures 
of debating societies and legislative registry offices. At the best 
they are merely vents for the futile outbursts occasionally of 
some popular feeling. In the Dual Monarchy names and consti- 
tutions count for little. The force behind, however—that is, the 
Hapsburg dynasty—counts for very much. This is the secret of 
Hapsburg methods. 

At the same time it may be useful to give an illustration of 
parliamentary helplessness in a case where, as in the Hungarian 
Parliament, representative government, so far as it goes, expresses 
itself the most effectively in the Dual Monarchy. The majority 
returned at the Hungarian general election in rg05 declined to 
take office unless the Emperor Francis Joseph should acquiesce 
in some curtailment of his constitutional military prerogative. 
The monarch thereupon threatened that unless this majority with- 
drew its demands he would, of his own will and with his own power, 
re-arrange the franchise so that it would put an end to the party, 
as a ruling power, which the majority represented. In a spirit 
of irritated condescension, Francis Joseph granted an audience 
to some delegates of that majority. The audience lasted about 
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five minutes, and during this short time he treated these people, 
who really, as a fact, represented a very important and substantial 
class in the Magyar community, as a masterful and overbearing 
schoolmaster would treat unruly schoolboys. He brushed aside 
their arguments and expostulations and dismissed them with so 
much haste and indifference that they were out in the street 
before they quite appreciated what had really transpired. The 
result was that the Crown had its way. 

The monarch governs through the army, justice, police and 
bureaucracy, and the Church. Each of these is a power respon- 
sible only to the Crown and riding roughshod where necessary over 
the rights, where there are any, of the people. Justice, for in- 
stance, is administered from the point of view of the monarch’s 
express wishes or the court’s views of what those wishes would 
probably be. 

We have already noticed that the great characteristic of the 
Hapsburgs is their desire to obtain territories and subject-peoples 
regardless of the wishes of the peoples themselves. In seizing 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Austria acted in accordance with 
this idea, but, at the same time, assumed a difficult burden 
which must, as things now go, tend to diminish, if not destroy, 
the power of the monarchy. Apart, however, from Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Austria has had for many years past her hands 
more than full of Slav disaffection and trouble. Croatia-Slavonia, 
originally independent, but now a part of Hungary, enjoy oc- 
casionally to some extent the privileges of representative govern- 
ment in respect to their own local affairs. But these people are 
Slavs and they express the opinions and aspirations of all the 
Slav peoples of Southern Hungary, and to a large extent those 
of the Slav peoples outside the Dual Monarchy. They represent, 
according to their rulers, the element of Pan-Slavism or, at least, 
something which is just the same, “ Big-Servianism.”’ If there is 
one thing more than another that the Hapsburg fears, it is that 
the Slavs, whether inside or outside of his dominions, should have 
the opportunity to attain their freedom. He fears, particularly, 
that they may attain it through the efforts and influence of Servia. 
In this the Hapsburgs have the hearty co-operation of the 
Magyars, wherein lies the explanation for the present compara- 
tive cordiality between the Magyar element and the King- 
Emperor. We have already seen how the monarch treats as he 
thinks fit the aspirations of the Magyars themselves. But 
apparently they are content with this treatment, providing they 
in their turn may enslave still further the Slavs. So we find 
the Slavs of the monarchy oppressed by a people who are natur- 
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ally of the worst class of oppressors, since they themselves, in 
their tum, are oppressed by or at the mercy of the despot who 
sits on the throne at Vienna. The Magyar language is forced as 
much as possible upon the Slavs. Every public career is closed 
entirely to Slavs of independent views or of strong national feeling. 
In a country where trade is carried on very largely by licence of 
the authorities, the Slavs have every difficulty placed in their way 
if they wish to trade. Justice is administered to the Slav subject 
to the wishes of the political power. 

That justice is so administered appears very clearly from the 
trial of Dr. Friedjung in 1909. That trial also proved, conclu- 
sively, that when necessity or advantage demands, the govern- 
ment of the Dual Monarchy is willing, in order to attain its ends, 
to descend to the deepest depths of duplicity and fraud. It can 
deliberately lie as no man or nation has ever yet lied in the history 
of the world. And this is the State which had the effrontery to 
expect this and other civilised countries to take its word that it had 
discovered, after secret investigation, sufficient facts whereon to 
base the charges it made against Servia in the famous ultimatum 
which precipitated the great war ! 

Dr. Friedjung is an historian with a great reputation as such. 
The Austro-Hungarian Foreign minister, Count Aecrenthal, fur- 
nished him with some secret state papers as material for an article 
the doctor was to write in the Neue Freie Presse, the article being 
intended to charge the Croatian party in the Croatian Diet 
with treasonable conspiracy with Servia. It was hoped by the 
Crown that when published this article would so inflame public 
opinion against Servia that war could be declared. The article 
was published, and had the desired effect upon the public, though 
war, for other reasons, was not found necessary on that account. 
Had the war broken out as intended, these unfortunate Slav 
politicians would at once have been court-martialled and shot. 
Peace having been preserved, the men who had thus been attacked 
had an opportunity to investigate the matter, and as a result prose- 
cuted Dr. Friedjung for libel. At the trial, which took place in 
1g09, the evidence, though given before a prejudiced judge ° 
and a jury packed by the Crown, was found to prove conclusively 

that the documents given to Dr. Friedjung by Count Aerenthal 
had been fabricated and forged for the express purpose, and that 
this was so to the knowledge of the Foreign Office, the historian 
being used by Count Aerenthal as a catspaw in the furtherance of 
his unscrupulous and criminal efforts further to repress the Croats 
and to bring about war with Servia. Yet though this was all 
proved, the Court in the end, under pressure from the Government, 
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forced the prosecutors to withdraw from the case ‘‘ by arrange- 
ment with the defendant.”’ 

So much for Justice and Governmental Integrity in the Dual 
Monarchy. 

In r912 the constitution of Croatia-Slavonia was suspended ; 
nevertheless, it is interesting to see how valuable it was when it 
did exist. Perhaps its value to the Slav races and their aspira- 
tions can be best appreciated if an account be given of the way 
in which a general election was conducted. But it must not be 
forgotten that these occurrences, which are about to be recounted, 
took place only a year or two ago, and are typical of what took 
place in every electoral division in Croatia-Slavonia. 

Imagine the town, and that in about two months’ time there 
will be a general election for the Diet. Of the candidates one 
is a Government candidate. The first thing the Government 
does, in order that its own candidate shall be returned, is to con- 
fiscate every day all the Slav newspapers which may be pub- 
lished. There would be no particular reason for doing this except 
to repress any expression of Slav ambitions, so that the Slavist 
candidate should have little or no chance at all, so faras his chance 
might depend upon the electorate understanding his views and 
being permitted the independent exercise of the franchise. The 
Government then commences a vigorous and wide campaign of 
illegal corruption, everybody who can be influenced by money 
or by favours being forthwith so influenced. Having thus pre- 
pared the way, the Government proceeds to issue warrants against 
the leaders of the opposition party and to imprison them without 
trial and keep them in prison until after the election! The town 
officials meanwhile receive the Government candidate and accom- 
pany him on a visit round the constituency and do all they can 
to ensure his sympathetic reception and retum. To avoid too 
much opposition from the other candidates, these are prevented 
from communicating with their party and supporters, and in 
order that the prevention may be absolutely effective, a candidate 
would be expelled beyond the boundary of the constituency until 
after the election. Leading electors who might be supposed to 
have Pan-Slavist opinions are all then placed under police super- 
vision, and meetings held on behalf of the opposition candidate 
are forbidden by the police. 

At Agram, where the Government wished to win, there were 
three candidates, one of whom was the Government candidate. 
A few days before the polling day the Chief of Police of the town 
summoned before him the important electors of the place and 
peremptorily ordered them to vote for the Government candidate 
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or take the consequences. Notice was given to the proprietors 
of vehicles that during the election they should let conveyances 
only to the police or persons whom the police might allow to hire 
them. The polling day came; the freedom of the elector to express 
his opinions in the polling booth had apparently not been yet 
sufficiently curtailed, so gendarmes and soldiers infested all the 
streets which led up to the polling booth. In the building itself 
there was posted a strong detachment of troops. By about 
four o’clock in the afternoon the Government candidate had bysome 
lucky chance received two or three more votes than the other 
two candidates; the police finding this out at once ordered no 
more electors to be admitted, for there must be no risk as to the 
Government candidate’s return. A crowd of electors who were 
waiting outside the polling booth were refused admission; the 
returning officer refused to intervene or suspend the election. 
A town councillor who, with twelve other opposition electors, 
was kept outside and prevented voting, was, because he asked to 
be allowed to vote, forthwith arrested by the police and kept in 
gaol until after all the elections were concluded. 

Francis Joseph and the Austrian army are in the field in this 
war to maintain this sort of Government ; their grievance is that 
the Slavs prefer alittle more freedom. The greatest war the world 
has yet seen is being waged almost as much on account of this 
repression of the Slavs in Croatia as on account of anything else. 
The terms meted out to the non-Magyar races of Hungary, under 
cover of the constitution, form to-day one of the worst blots upon 
the scutcheon of European culture. Volumes could be written 
about this, and even then the chief difficulty of a writer would be 
to render credible even one-tenth part of the truth. The following 
extracts from a letter written by a Chief of Police to a Government 
candidate just prior to the last general election, and which by 
some untoward circumstance got into wrong hands, only faintly 
indicates the official attitude towards a free election by free men: 


The withdrawal of the inn-licence of Bogdaneszk is to be approved by 
the Court of Appeal because he voted against us... the teachers and inn- 
keepers, etc., who voted for us are still boycotted, continually incited 
against us and persecuted, and this can be traced to the fact that I did 
nothing against those innkeepers and tobacconists who voted against us, 
and so they can calmly agitate everywhere... . The list of teachers and 
innkeepers who voted against us, I handed in to the High Sheriff at the 
time ; but so far there has been no result. The Ministry of Finance must 
treat them severely, so that the rest may learn reason! ...I bought all the 
copies of Libertatea [a Roumanian Nationalist journal] . . . in the very last 
number that dog M ocza once more agitates violently. But perhaps this time 
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will be stopped. He has been fined 40 crowns ...and [on another summons] 
the punishment goes up to six months’ prison and a fine. JI spoke with the 
qudge that he should tanpose the maximum on him . .. write you to him also 
in this matter, for Mocza must be squashed. 


It must not be forgotten that the Magyar race in Hungary, 
which forms the dominating political party there, is in fact repre- 
sentative of but a minority of the people of the country. Their 
political power depends very largely upon electoral corruption— 
a corruption so extensive, and at the same time subtle, that it has 
been described by a competent authority as incredibly loathsome 
and oppressive. The following is told as illustrative of the view 
the Magyar candidate takes of his position when at length he is 
elected : 

‘“Not many years ago a noble count stood as a candidate for 
a West Hungarian constituency, and was in due course elected. 
Soon afterwards a deputation of the electors visited him in Buda- 
Pest, reminded hin of his promises at the time of the election, 
and begged him to act in accordance with them. ‘ Why do you 
come to me?’ asked the count. ‘Why, because you are our 
representative,’ the astounded electors replied. ‘ Nothing of the 
kind,’ said the count. ‘I bought the constituency for £2,000. 
You all had your price—free lunches and free drinks into the 
bargain. I’m damned if I do anything for you. We are quits!’ ” 
And in a moment the deputation found itself in the street. 

We have already referred to the advanced age of Francis 
Joseph. But this has been and is an important factor in the 
progress of events to their present position. His death has been 
looked forward to as the moment when his Magyar kingdom may 
seize the opportunity to endeavour to break through the present 
dual system, and when also the Slavs may strike a determined 
blow for freedom. He and the J<aiser have been now for many 
years firm allies in the struggle for autocratic Germanism. It 
was, therefore, to the Kaiser, an imperative necessity that any 
action of his, such as an aggressive Pan-Germanist war like the 
present one, should be taken before the death of the monarch. 
The late Archduke Francis Ferdinand could not be depended upon 
by the Kaiser as an ally to this end. There was also the possible 
disruption of the Dual Monarchy, or internal difficulties there, 
to consider. Hence the present moment, during the lifetime of 
Francis Joseph, as the time for the Triple Alliance to strike. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE AND PAN-GERMANISM 


DOMINION OR DOWNFALL 
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HE expression Pan-Germanism is equivalent to All- 
Germanism, or ‘‘Germany Everywhere.’ It is the 
title of, and also well summarises, a movement in 
Germany which is at once a doctrine, a policy, and 

a faith. One might almost term it a Political Religion. In fact, 
as will be seen later, modern Germany appears, so far as the 
leaders of her thought and action are concerned and their opinions 
may be felt, to be leaving behind the historical religions, and 
substituting in their place another called and worshipped as Pan- 
Germanism. 

Pan-Germanism is an outcome and a development of the 
great strides Germany, since the foundation of the empire in 1871, 
has made in population, commerce, culture, and national wealth 
and consciousness. Its more decided growth as a practical and 
progressive policy has taken place, however, only since, and 
during, the latter half of the Kaiser’s occupation of the German 
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throne. Bismarck, when he created the empire in 1871, con- 
ceived its ultimate destiny as the dominating factor in Europe, 
and he shaped its constitution so that it should live as a develop- 
ment of Prussia. So the empire has continued, brutal and great ; 
savagely indifferent to justice whenever the right has stood in 
its path ; sublime, almost, in its conception of itself as the one 
world-State whose only God is its own exalted war-like dominating 
spirit. A truly Prussian State. Because Bismarck was himself 
the great personification of this political ideal, so much so that 
the German [*mpire is sufficiently summed up in the word “‘ Bis- 
marckian,”’ the Kaiser, who could not exist in the shadow of any 
subject, however great, dismissed his great Chancellor in the year 
1890, though to him he owed his own political inspiration. 

To understand Pan-Germanism, it is necessary to know 
the conditions which gave it birth. These conditions, and 
certainly all the primary and fundamental conditions, are almost 
entirely economic. Germany has found herself within recent 
years the fortunate subject of a great industrial, agricultural, 
and commercial development. An Englishman does not require 
anything in the shape of statistics here to give point to this 
statement; we all know that for many years past this great 
development in Germany has been one of the best investigated 
and most discussed political subjects in this country. Ina sense 
this great prosperity of modern Germany would seem, as matters 
stand, to be a misfortune to the empire, for the next condition 
to which attention is drawn by the Pan-Germanist is that the 
population also has increased to such an extent that the present 
territorial boundaries of the empire restrict it too unduly. So 
arises the imperative necessity that these boundaries should be 
extended, in order that the present great and ever-increasing 
population may be accommodated. Another condition, which 
is also incidental to the first great condition, is that Germany 
suffers from an absence of adequate seaports and independence 
on the sea. Germany sees with dislike and with envy so great a 
volume of German commerce going in and out of Germany through 
the foreign ports of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp. It 
sees also, with like feelings, that though the mercantile marine 
of Germany has increased to so great an extent during the last 
few years, yet when it traverses the seas it finds itself as though 
it were subject to the domination of a foreign Power. It finds, 
in fact, that on the seas Britain is mistress; that German 
commerce can proceed through the narrow seas, and even on 
the broad oceans of the world, only with the consent and by the 
generosity of Britain. Germany chafes at all this, and can 
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recognise no reason why these seas and oceans should not be as 
free to German operations as the seas, for example, of the Baltic. 
Then, too, is the need that Germany believes she has for colonies 
outside Europe—countries to which her excess population may 
be sent, where they may settle down and develop as Germans 
and part of the German Empire, at the same time taking a share 
and yet further increasing the general commercial prosperity of 
the fatherland. 

These being the conditions, what then does Pan-Germanism 
propose ? Shortly, the proposal is simply to extend the boundaries 
of Germany in Europe, and to acquire foreign and colonial pos- 
sessions and an independent position on the sea. Such are the 
proposals of Pan-Germanism. Nevertheless, simply stated though 
they may be, when considered in detail they are without doubt 
very startling. 

First with regard to the proposal to extend German territory 
in Europe. This is to be effected by taking and incorporat- 
ing into and with the German Empire, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, some part of the north of France, Russia, Switzerland, 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the Balkan States, and Turkey. 
Germany can then have within her national territory a railway 
straight through from Hamburg to Constantinople. The Kaiser 
then may, in St. Sophia, assume the imperial crown of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

But this, perhaps, is a rather extreme Pan-Germanism, for 
like many other policies and propaganda, Pan-Germanism suffers 
from divided counsels. A less ambitious programme is to take 
Denmark, Holland, the Belgian Flanders, the German Switzerland, 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, as the constituents of the extended 
fatherland. The Balkan States are to be developed, under the 
thumb of Germany, either as one great Slav Power or as a con- 
federation of smaller Slav States. There are other policies, or 
programmes, even less ambitious, but the two just outlined may be 
regarded as the two standard programmes. 

When we attempt to consider the programme of Pan-Germanism 
in regard to new colonies, we do not find such clear statements 
from its leaders as we do in respect to the programme in Europe. 
One thing is quite clear, and that is, that Asia Minor and Meso- 
potamia areto come within the empire. This being accomplished, 
and Turkey in Europe and Asia either extinguished altogether 
as a State, or continuing to exist as a mere abstraction, it might 
be said that the new German Empire will be one indivisible 
European-Asiatic empire extending from Hamburg to the Persian 
Gulf. As to colonies elsewhere in the world, there is little doubt 
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but that Germany would be prepared to take all that she can get 
in Africa and in the extreme East, and then by natural steps in 
Australasia and America. 

But Pan-Germanism finds itself in a rather awkward position: 
its programme can be carried out only with the consent of at least 
Britain, France, and Russia. These three Powers present 
themselves, therefore, to the Pan-Germanist as obstacles in the 
way of a quite lawful and reasonable German development. 

Of these three Powers it would seem, to judge by Pan-Ger- 
manist literature, that Britain is honoured by Germany as her 
greatest and most formidable obstacle. Germany cannot close 
her eyes to the fact that England has always been a jealous upholder 
of the balance of power in Europe. Apart from any question of 
adherence to gencral principles, Britain is bound to adhere to 
that policy, even though it be for the reason that it is the most 
effective guarantor of her own self-preservation. Britain, too, 
is a Supreme obstacle because she is the Power which dominates 
thesea, and until Germany herself dominates the sea her programme 
is unfinished. Then, again, Britain is the Power, of all others, 
which possesses the most extensive overseas dominions, from 
which Germany hopes one day to select for her own possession 
the best and most valuable. And yet again, Britain, besides 
being one of the chief of the three great financial Powers in the 
world, of which Germany herself is not one, is the great Power 
in Europe most interestedly representing the East. So long as 
Britain retains her Eastern interests, Germany’s operations in 
the Balkans, Asia Minor, or it may be towards Egypt and in the 
Far East, are hampered most grievously. 

France, too, is a formidable obstacle to this ambitious policy of 
Germany. Not only is she interested in the preservation of the 
balance of power in Europe, as in the maintenance of the general 
principles of international relations, but from the point of view of 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, Holland, and Switzerland, she 
cannot tolerate passively any extension whatever of the terri- 
tories of Germany towards the west. And, added to this, France 
must always be viewed by Germany, so long as the empire retains 
possession of Alsace and Lorraine, as a potential enemy who may 
at any moment strike a heavy blow in revenge for the events of 
1870-1. France, like Britain, is also an obstacle in the path of 
Pan-Germanism because of her colonies and her financial position. 

With regard to Russia, her position as an obstacle to the pro- 
gress of the realisation of Pan-Germanism is a very simple one. 
She is the one great Slav Statein Europe, and as such is the pro- 
tector of the Balkans and of the Poles, Serbs, and other Slav 
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peoples outside the Russian Empire. Russia is also interested 
in the East, in such directions and under such circumstances that 
she could not tolerate a Germanic development either in Asia Minor 
or in the Far East. 

Nevertheless, in its exalted enthusiasm, Pan-Germanism does 
in fact propose to remove all these obstacles. 

‘Dominion or Downfall’’ is and always has been the motto 
and ruling principle of the German Empire. The present German 
Empire, which came into existence, through the genius of Bismarck, 
as a chief result to Germany of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, 
was, and is, like the previous German Confederation of 1856, 
provided with an hereditary head, the Emperor. It would seem 
that the policy of Napoleon, which was the real origin of the 
Franco-Prussian War, was very similar in principle to the under- 
lying object of the present war. The primary purpose of the 
French Emperor in his political manceuvres which ended in the 
invasion of France by the Prussian army, was to arrest the progress 
of Prussia and to prevent the unification of Germany. One of 
the chief results which is hoped to be gained by the Allies in the 
present war may be said to arrest the progress of Prussia. This 
State, after all, really represents the German Empire, so far 
especially as Prussia’s intention is to disturb the existing balance 
of power and obtain for the German Empire a dominating influence 
in European and world politics. This was the original idea and 
aim of Bismarck. The further extension and unification of 
Germany on the lines laid down by Pan-Germanism must therefore 
be prevented if only to protect the independence of the British 
Empire, to say nothing of Russia and France and the lesser and 
weaker Powers and States. 

It is a remarkable and an ironic fact that the Palace of Ver- 
sailles was the scene of the formal proclamation of German unity. 
There, in the great national palace of France, occupying it, for 
the time being, as conquerors of France, the German princes, led 
and persuaded by Bismarck, proclaimed King William of Prussia 
first German Emperor on the 18th day of January, 1871. The old 
King refused the gift of the Imperial Crown as coming from the 
German people—as was originally suggested. No, the people 
should not be the source of his authority and his sovereignty. So 
it was only as a gift from his fellow princes that King William 
eventually accepted the crown of Emperor. His subjects were 
to be princes and States. The people themselves were not to 
have rights in the sense that they might have political aspirations, 
Be realisation of which, through a political machine, they might 
enforce. 
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The place of Prussia in the German Empire was, at the com- 
mencement, the leading place. To-day she occupies the same place, 
but perhaps with, if possible, greater dominating power. The 
Empire is, in fact, governed by Prussia absolutely. The German 
principalities and kingdoms are reduced to political tutelage and 
subjection. Prussia hastheultimate political and financial control. 
Germany finds the public funds, and Prussia spends them. The 
peoples of Germany are soldiers of the Empire; but Prussia, at her 
own sweet will, leads them on to victory or defeat. It is inconceiv- 
able, and that is doubtless the reason why the fact is so little 
known, that in any modern civilised State its destinies should be 
determined by a minority, and this not even a minority of the 
people, but a minority of a very few so-called heads of the people— 
for the most part, ruling princes. It is yet more inconceivable when 
one remembers that this State, the German Empire, is based upon 
an electoral system which claims to be one of universal suffrage. 

The supreme federal parliament, the Bundesrath, is composed 
of representatives—members of the ruling or princely caste—of 
the various States that are members of the German Empire. In 
this body, Prussia is represented by seventeen delegates out of 
fifty-two. It has never yet happened in the history of the present 
German Empire that the Bundesrath has opposed any important 
measure initiated by the Prussian delegates. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the power of Prussia in the German Empire, and 
ultimately that of the Kaiser, rests and depends entirely upon the 
fact that his subjects, the princes of his republic, have consistently 
played the part of mere followers and blind adherents of his and 
of Prussia’s policies. The Kaiser being thus the exemplification 
of absolutism, it is no wonder that Germany is the most reactionary 
force in international politics. Wherever the democratic ideal 
emerges, Whether in Germany or outside the empire, the Kaiser 
and his forces are there on the spot, ready and eager to quench it. 
This was the position of Germany before the erection of the 
empire. It has been her position ever since. In Italy, in Austria, 
in Russia, and in Turkey, the Kaiser and Prussian-Germanism 
have ever stood by the side of, supporting with all their influence 
and power, the so-called rights of despotism, as against the liberties 
of peoples. It is not going too far to assert that the evil influence 
of Prussia has done more than anything else during the present 
generation to keep despotism alive in the world. 

In view- of this preponderating influence of Prussia and the 
direction in which it has made itself felt, it is a remarkable fact 
that the German peoples outside Prussia appear to be of quite 
a different type and character. Germany, from one point of view, 
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may be divided into two parts: one part, which consists almost 
entirely of Prussians, stands for war, the warlike spirit and war- 
like achievement. Except for results incident to warlike opera- 
tions, Prussia has no history whatever. It is, and always has 
been, simply and solely a war State. The other part of Germany 
is very different. It has, generally speaking, a history of past 
and present achievement which takes a place in the highest rank 
in the world’s efforts. Science, art, philosophy, religion, industry, 
and commerce, all these have been subjects of her efforts. War has 
generally taken, and even now takes, a secondary position in her 
aims and ambitions. Politics, too, occupy a secondary place. 
This part of the empire would seem to be almost non-political in 
spirit and genius. The result is that we find an explanation and 
a reason for the preponderating influence of Prussia in the empire. 
Politics and war must be left to Prussia, and then by the force 
of the constitution they are ultimately left to the Kaiser himself. 
The House of Hohenzollern, of which the IXaiser is the head, 
has been, throughout its history, a characteristic family of des- 
potic and absolute rulers. But considered as the rulers of a 
Great Power—compared to the Hapsburgs, for instance—the 
Hohenzollerns aremere parvenusand upstarts. Until the eighteenth 
century their head was content to be but the mere Margrave of 
provincial Brandenburg. Since then, by gradual ascent, but 
originally only by favour of the Hapsburgs, its head has become 
ae Emperor of one of the greatest and most powerful European 
tates: 
The Kaiser has never lost an opportunity of boldly expressing 
in public his views of the character of the office he holds. If one 
were to search through the very many thousands of public 
speeches he has made, one would discover at least just as many 
thousands of his views as to his position. First, then, and fore- 
most, he seriously regards himself and insists upon being so 
regarded by his subject princes and all the individual units in 
his empire, as ruling the empire by divine right, and when he 
lays claim to rulership by divine right, he lets it clearly be under- 
stood that he means that expression to be appreciated in its 
fullest and most medieval significance. Charles the First of 
England himself never ventured to claim this right so definitely t 
and emphatically as does the Kaiser. He asserts this right 
and puts it into practice—to say and do what he will in reeard 
to the international and national affairs of the empire : As 
the Lord’s Anointed—an expression he loves—the Kaiser permits 
no opposition to his ideas and intentions, and permits no criticism 
Noticing this fact, one cannot help remembering that his truly 
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great predecessor, Frederick the Great, took quite a different 
view of the relative rights and obligations of sovereign and sub- 
jects. According to Bluntschli, Frederick the Great deserves to 
be reverenced as the father of constitutional monarchy on the 
Continent. No one more energetically contended against the 
doctrine that the king is lord and master of his State. No one 
more definitely maintained that monarchy is an office, and the 
king is only the chief servant of the State. The whole medieval 
theory of divine right and proprietary rule was unhesitatingly 
cast on one side by him as false and pernicious. Referring to the 
Kaiser, Bismarck once said: ‘‘Icannot stand him anylonger. I 
cannot make genuflexions, or crouch under the table like a dog. 
. . . Icannot tack on as a tail to my career the failures of arbitrary 
and inexperienced self-conceit for which I should be held re- 
sponsible.”’ 

Whatever may have been, however, the views of Frederick 
the Great, they counted for very little when the constitution of 
the new empire was drawn up and promulgated by Bismarck 
in 1870. According to that constitution, the imperial power 
exercises exclusively the right of legislation as regards military 
matters by land and sea, the finance of the empire, the customs 
of German commerce, the post offices, and the telegraphs and 
railways necessary for the defence and the development of the 
constitutional compact. The executive power is entrusted to 
the King of Prussia, who at the same time is the German Emperor, 
and governs by means of a single responsible minister who takes 
the name of Chancellor. The Chancellor is responsible only to 
the Emperor and not even to the constituent princes and States, 
much less the German people. The legislative power belongs to 
two assemblies, the Bundesrath, to which we have already re- 
ferred, and the Reichstag. This latter chamber corresponds in 
some rough sort of fashion to our own House of Commons, its 
members being elected, however, by direct universal suffrage. 
Its powers are very limited. It is almost entirely a machine 
providing supplies, without possessing any real financial control. 
There are nocabinet or delegates of the majority of the Reichstag. 
There is, in fact, no majority in it; there is no party system ; 
there are only party squabbles. As we have already pointed out, 
the executive is vested inthe Emperor. The Reichstag cannot, 
therefore, control the executive. If it were to attempt to do so, 
it would be attempting something which is unconstitutional. A 
truly constitutional position is when the Emperor declares and 
acts upon his intentions. The position in the Reichstag is roughly 
comparable to that which would obtain in our Parliament 
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in the event of all the great departments of State, such, for ex- 
ample, as foreign affairs, war, the navy, or the colonies, being 
unrepresented there and taken from its control. It is obvious 
that under such circumstances our Parliament would be nothing 
more than a mere debating society, the members having no 
governmental responsibility whatsoever. This is the condition 
of the Reichstag, simply and broadly put. 

Each of the States composing the empire has some form of 
independent government in respect to its domestic affairs, but 
even in the case of the governments of these States, there can 
be no effective expression of popular influence. If we take 
Prussia as an example, we there find a Parliament called the 
Landtag, which is so medieval in its constitution and lack of 
power, that the Russian Duma compared with it is a most up- 
to-date and democratic assembly. Yet by reason of the fact 
that Prussia, through her King, governs the German [Impire, 
the Landtag has a particular and supreme importance through- 
out the Kaiser’s dominions. The electoral system is in itself so 
ingeniously monstrous as to make one wonder that any nation or 
people claiming to be free men can put up with it. Without 
going into details of the system, it is sufficient, in order to illustrate 
it, to show how it does occasionally, in particular places, work 
out in practice. In division gg of the electoral circle of Berlin, 
Number 3, lives the family of Botzav, who are brewers and land- 
owners. There are three classes of citizens for the purpose of 
election, the voting power being in proportion to the taxes paid, 
each class having an equal voting power. Now the Botzav 
family, being exceptionally rich and paying taxes very heavily, 
relatively to the other citizens in the division, one Mr. Botzav 
alone forms the first class of electors; another Mr. Botzav con- 
stitutes the second class. There are 571 remaining electors and 
they constitute the third class. The result of this is that the 
two Botzavs together elect twice the number of members chosen 
by the 571 electors of the third class. 

_ Even the Press, the last resort of a people struggling for 
liberty, is almost entirely and in every respect controlled by the 
Kaiser. General von Bernhardi, one of the leading and most 
poeaous apostles of Pan-Germanism, is not content even with 
me eae ced liberty and independence of the Press, but 

es e strengthening and extension of the official Press, 
a more regular supervision and a more generous support on the 
part of the Government. It is of the utmost importance,’’ he 
contends, *" that the newspapers should inculcate cin principles 
and patriotic feelings in the subjects of the Kaiser.” 
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One of the most remarkable features in German life is the 
indifference with which the average German subject regards the 
autocratic State in which he exists. There is no escape from 
the fact that the Germans as a nation have not only a superior 
culture, but by reason of their philosophical training and tempera- 
ment are conscious, more than most peoples, of the true principles 
of liberty. Yet notwithstanding that, and that philosophically 
all Germans aspire to liberty in its widest and highest significance, 
as citizens they are content to move and have their being as mere 
pawns in the hands of a despot. They seem to submit to au- 
thority as though it were the one inevitable political condition of 
things, and the submission is so unhesitating and unquestioning 
that its tragedy occasionally merges into comedy. 

An event occurred in Germany about eight years ago which 
one would have thought impossible of occurrence in any modern 
civilised State, but which in fact shows that the German people 
and German officials are prepared without hesitation to submit 
themselves, not only to authority, but even to the mere appear- 
ance or assertion of authority. 

A working shoemaker, of a rather dilapidated type, by some 
means or other happened to obtain possession of the uniform of 
a captain in the army. He was hard up and wanted money. 
He probably weighed up the possibility and the results of obtaining 
it by ordinary crime such as house-breaking or theft. At any 
rate he came to a decision which showed that he had a profound 
knowledge of his countrymen in their capacity of submissive 
citizens. Arrayed in his military attire he left Berlin and arrived 
at the town of Koepenick, about twelve miles from Berlin. This 
town had a population of about 20,000 people and possessed 
all the paraphernalia of local government, including a mayor, 
treasurer, and the indispensable town hall. The ‘‘captain ” having 
arrived at Koepenick, proceeded to a drill yard and commandeered 
from the authorities, without any one questioning his bona fides, 
a squad of about a dozen soldiers. These men he took in charge, 
made them load their muskets and fix their bayonets and marched 
them to the town hall. He then, in the presence of a large 
and increasing curious crowd, invested the town hall with his 
soldiers, entered with one or two and placed the mayor and the 
treasurer under arrest. Thereupon he required these officials to 
hand over to him all the money of the town they had in hand, 
which was a very considerable sum. They did this without 
any sort of hesitation. He then said he must arrest them and 
send them to Berlin under escort. He must go back to Berlin 
by train himself, but would there rejoin them. He called the local 
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police to his assistance, commandeered cabs for the officials and 
their wives, who hung on to their husbands and said they would 
follow them to prison or even to death, and the cabs were driven 
to the army headquarters at Berlin to await the captain. When 
the prisoners arrived at their destination headquarters knew 
nothing about the affair, and were very much surprised at what 
had occurred, but were not surprised that the ‘‘captain”’ did not, 
in fulfilment of his promise, rejoin his prisoners with the cash of 
Koepenick. Of course the mayor and treasurer were sent back, 
looking rather foolish, and ultimately the ‘“‘captain’’ was caught 
and, amidst the laughter of the world, was sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment. Could any Englishman in the wildest flights 
of his imagination imagine the town clerk and treasurer of a 
town twelve miles from London submitting, as did these officials of 
Koepenick, to arrest and the seizure of the town’s money under 
such circumstances ? Nothing can illustrate better than does this 
incident the absolutist character of Prussian-German government. 

The Kaiser, the autocrat of the Germans, is one of the most 
complex personalities of modern times His ideas in regard to 
government and war are medizval and even somewhat barbaric. 
In the year 1900, in an address to the German soldiers about to 
leave for the front in China, he said: ‘‘ When you meet the foe 
you will defeat him. No quarter will be given, no prisoners will 
be taken. Let all who fall into your hands be at your mercy. 
Just as the Huns a thousand years ago, under the leadership of 
Attila, gained a reputation in virtue of which they still live in 
historical tradition, so may the name of Germany become known 
in such a manner in China that no Chinaman will ever again even 
dare to look askance at a German.’’ On another occasion he told 
some recruits: ‘‘ You may have to fire on your own parents or 
brothers. Prove your fidelity then by your sacrifice.’’ 

On the other hand, his ideas in regard to trade and commerce 
are extremely modern. He regards Germany as a commercial 
undertaking of which he isthe head and leader. So he surrounds 
himself with merchant and financial princes, delighting in their 
company, and eager to co-operate with them in their enterprises. 
He is himself the owner and actual manager of many industrial 
concerns, including a great brewery. His most intimate friend, 
Prince Furstenburg, is one of the greatest of Germany’s com- 
mercial heroes and one of the richest men in the empire. 

Bae eee oe peuacompanism, one of the chief objects of 
gender hatred of Britain, and, at the same time, 
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This unique portrait shows the Katsey in the uniform of the famous Death’s-Head Hussars ; 
incidentally it shows him without that characteristic theatrical pose peculiar to all other 
authorised portraits, 
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He would appear to be obsessed with the idea of the 
utility and the necessity of war, and one finds him devoting 
all his energies to the strengthening and perfecting of his 
army and navy with the obvious view to war, yet he is found 
preaching the gospel of peace. He is religious in the sense 
that he believes in Christianity, at any rate so far as its 
doctrine supports his own divine right as a monarch. On the 
cther hand he is materialistic in every respect, so far as one 
can judge from his actions. He is intensely vain and theatrical 
and is a typical megalomaniac. He is never still, he is always 
moving, full of energy and never happy unless travelling about 
and engaged in some engrossing occupation. His talents are 
various. He loves to do a little bit of everything: war lord on 
land and on sea, supreme legislator, governor, and diplomatist 
in, and for his dominions, financier, manufacturer, trader both on 
his own account and with others, painter, poet, designer, sports- 
man and bon camarade. In short, the Kaiser may be summed up 
as an abnormal and pathological type. 

Undoubtedly the Kaiser is, first and foremost, Himself and No 
Other. After that, he is a Hohenzollern, proud beyond measure 
of his family and race—a firm believer that the Hohenzollerns exist, 
under Providence, solely and simply to occupy the position of 
absolute rulers of the greatest Power in the world. No Stuart, 
Bourbon, or Hapsburg has ever more firmly believed in the destiny 
of his dynasty and in its divine rights than does the Kaiser so 
believe in his. All that has been done by Prussia and Germany in 
the Hohenzollerns’ time has been done in the Kaiser’s view—a view 
which he requires his subjects to share—by the Hohenzollerms alone, 
the great men of their time being persons of comparatively no 
account. Thus is explained the dismissal of Bismarck and the 
fact that for years afterwards his name was never even allowed 
to be mentioned in the Kaiser’s hearing. And the remarkable 
thing is that the Hohenzollern family, as has been already pointed 
out, is but a family of parvenus. They are exactly comparable 
to the most objectionable and self-made type of family which 
is occasionally met with in Britain, and perhaps more frequently 
in the newer commercial countries. Rude, supremely self-con- 
fident and always boasting, they believe that their success is due 
absolutely and entirely to their own remarkable and exceptional 
personal abilities, that they can do anything they like without 
the assistance of criticism, and that everything they touch must 
inevitably turn to gold and result in success. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE AND PAN-GERMANISM 
(Continued) 


WAR AND GERMAN EXPANSION 


The peoples of the German Empire—Their nations seized by Prussia—Prussia’s spirit of oppres- 
sion—Prussia and the Poles—Britain does not know how to colonise—India—Colonics— 
The principles of Pan-Germanism—Fundamental principle of international dealings— 
Might is right—The destiny of Germany—A super-nation—Certainty of conquest— 
Belief in war—Object of war—Peaceful penctration—War the supreme tribunal—Its 
unreason—But its persistence—Is the final hcroism—War should be ruthless—German 
scorn of Pacifism—The development of Pacifist doctrine—Pacifism an apotheosis of the 
status quo—So convenient for Britain—India—Egypt—Why cannot Germany acquire 
colonies in the same way that Britain did ?—Britain afraid to fight—Pan-Germanism 
a national expression—For a world-Empire—Germany must supplant Britati—Impcerial 
task too great for Britain—Colonial policy—The German Empire lost ‘ts opportunities 
—Or it was afraid to seize them—Germany found it necessary to fight to obtain its ends 
—Meanwhile it would struggle in diplomacy—Bocr War—Asia Minor—Turkcy to be a 
vassal State— Kaiser the Protector of Islam—The foolishness of it—The Balkans—A gadir 
—The Failure of the coup—Germany’s final determination to fight—Treitschke— 
Nietzsche—He was not a Pan-Germanist. 


HE peoples over whom the Kaiser reigns are of a varied 

character—not only Germans, but Poles, Danes, and 

French are found within the territories of the German 

Empire. One must not, however, understand that the 

various races represented by these peoples have come into, 

and become part of, the German Empire of their own free will ; 

as a fact they are there in spite of themselves. The German 

Empire owes much of what she is to a systematic Prussian policy 
of cunning and deceit, of violence and conquest. 

The Eastern Provinces were stolen from Poland, the operation 
involving complicity in a foul murder of a great civilised nation ; 
Silesia was wrested from Austria, and Hanover taken from her 
legitimate rulers. Schleswig-Holstein was taken from Denmark 
by Austria and Prussia on a mutual understanding (incorporated 
in a treaty) which ignored a previous guarantee by Britain and 
France that the territorial integrity of Denmark should not be 
violated. Ultimately Prussia turned upon her brother robber 
Austria and seized, under conditions which have been termed, 
humorously we suppose, “‘an outrage upon Austria,’ that part 
of Schleswig-Holstein which had been arranged to be retained by 
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Austria ; and so the wholeof Schleswig-Holstein eventually became 
part of the German Empire. In view of the fact that Britain and 
France were not in a position to honour their guarantee of the 
integrity of Denmark in this case, it is all the more satisfactory 
that Britain took so bold and straightforward a step as she did in 
respect to her guarantee of the neutrality of Belgium. It is still 
fresh in the memory of us all how ruthlessly Bismarck seized 
Alsace and Lorraine at the close and as part of the spoils of the 
Franco-Prussian War. There never had been, in any of these 
cases, any pretence or suggestion that the peoples themselves 
should be consulted. Such a procedure would have been too 
inconsistent with the political principles of Prussia and dynastic 
absolutism. A sovereign such as the Kaiser regards the terri- 
tories over which he presides as his own personal property, and 
looks upon territories of other States as properties which he may 
possibly acquire at some future date. In short, the Kaiser’s 
principle is the very simple one of regarding sovereignty as a 
commerce, the goods dealt in being territories and peoples. 

And when these territories were seized, Prussia’s king always 
did his best to impose upon the conquered peoples the so-called 
superior culture of the Fatherland. In doing this he acted upon 
a well-settled principle, though one that is indefensible, whether it 
be regarded from the highly moral point of view or from that of 
common sense and practical politics. Prussia, or the Govern- 
ment of the German Empire, cannot even at the present day 
conceive that her existence is justified unless she is engaged in 
the task of imposing herself with all her so-called culture and 
ideals upon some weaker nation and people. Germany sees a 
people, it may be the Poles, and she sees that those people speak 
the Polish language. At once the Prussian instinct comes to the 
front and Germany is not happy for one moment until sh: is 
doing all that she can to make the Poles speak German. Why 
this should be so it is difficult to understand, when regarded in a 
reasonable frame of mind. The Kaiser sees Polish institutions, 
which, to say the worst of them, are as good as those of the German 
I-mpire, and must forthwith do his best to overturn them and 
substitute something which he thinks better for the Poles. And so 
by imposing upon the Poles the German language and institutions 
acceptable to the German mind, Germany believes that she is 
imposing, and is justified in imposing, upon Poland a superior 
culture; she seems never to have known or appreciated the fact 
that Poland has had in her day, and is yet capable of having again, 
a civilisation equal in all respects to that of Prussia. ‘‘ Solomon 
has said,’’ repeated to an applauding German audience a famous 
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German theologian, ‘‘‘ Do not be too good; do not be too 
just.” The Polish Press,’ proceeded this light of (German) 
Christianity, “should be simply annihilated. All Polish societies 
should be suppressed, without the slightest apology being made 
for such a measure. This summary procedure should be likewise 
applied to the French and Danish Press, as well as to the societies 
of Alsace,.Lorraine, and Schleswig-Holstein. Especially should 
no consideration whatever be shown to anything relating to the 
Poles. The Poles should be looked upon as Helots. They should 
be allowed but three privileges: to pay taxes, serve in the army, 
and shut their jaws.”’ 

We are accustomed to reprobate Russia in regard to her treat- 
ment of the Poles. We do not appreciate, as we should, the fact 
that on the whole the Poles are far more satished with Russia 
than with Prussia, or even Austria, as a master. I ussia is at 
least a Slav State. Prussia is more than a merely persecuting 
power in Poland. What makes her presence and influence so 
terrible to the Poles is the systematic, methodical, and even 
hypocritical method, amounting even to political torture, by 
which she suppresses and represses, or attempts to suppress and 
repress, the nationality of the Poles. Prussia has attempted to 
crush out of existence, altogether, the Polish nation and racial 
ideals. She has attempted to force the Poles out of the Polish 
provinces of Germany, and to distribute them throughout the 
rest of German territory, in order that the Poles may be so dis- 
persed and scattered as to lose all sense of solidarity and nationality. 
But here Prussia has failed. Notwithstanding her unconscionable 
methods of expropriating the land of the Poles in the Polish 
provinces, the Poles have yet managed, as a whole, to remain 
owners and masters of their provinces. And, curiously, as a 
result of the dispersion of the Poles, Germany, in many areas, has 
become permeated with Poles and Polish ideas and powerful Polish 
settlements, rather than become on the whole, as was desired by the 
Kaiser, a Teutonic ocean in which the Slav has been swallowed up. 

Prussian oppression and insolence in Alsace-Lorraine are well 
known. The incident of Zabern, only a year or two since, is 
yet fresh in the memory of the world. 

Having regard to the utter failure of the Kaiser’s methods of 
dealing with his subjugated peoples, it is at least curious to note 
German criticism of Britain as coloniser and as an Imperial Power. 

The Pan-Germanist is never happy unless pointing the finger 
of scorn at Britain, on the ground that she cannot colonise as she 
should if she wishes to be an Imperial Power in the true sense. 
Pan-Germanism points to India and says that we are doing nothing 
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there except passively allowing the Indians to do as they like; 
their native princes are even permitted to retain a regal dignity 
and independence; all religions, and even the caste system so 
intimately associated with religion, are respected and even pro- 
tected by Great Britain; and their social and political institutions 
and organisations are likewise tolerated and even protected by 
Great Britain. Britain, therefore, in Prussia’s eyes, retains 
possession of India simply because India herself prefers that 
Britain should; India is waiting only for that day when Britain is 
engaged in some great struggle for self-preservation, when her 
peoples will at once seize the opportunity and strike a blow for 
their own freedom, and watch with eager pleasure the ruin of 
British power. 

Prussia points also to our Colonies, and laughs at the sugges- 
tion that Britain governs these Colonies. We let Canada, 
Australasia, British South Africa, each do as she will! Canada 
we allow even to negotiate and conclude commercial treaties 
with other States; South Africa deals with her own problems, 
for instance with the labour problem, entirely in her own fashion, 
though that be entirely different to the one adopted in Britain 
herself ; and so on with all the Colonies. Therefore, think the 
Pan-Germanists, when the great day comes and Britain has to 
fight for her existence, she will find that she will fight as an 
isolated island in the North Sea, her Colonies and India quite 
indifferent to her fate and determined to let her fight alone and 
SO, passively, obtain their own independence. ‘‘ England,” wrote 
Treitschke, ‘stronger in appearance than in reality, will, with- 
out any doubt, see her Colonies detach themselves from her and 
exhaust themselves in fruitless struggles.”” We shall see how the 
Kaiser himself, by continuous cunning intrigue, has done his 
best to assist in creating in our Colonies a spirit of unrest and 
dissatisfaction with British empire. 

Now the characteristic absolutism of the Kaiser is quite 
consistent with, and is largely the source of, the political principles 
which are now, and have been for many years since, taught and 
practised in the German Empire. That teaching and practice 
has resolved itself into a body of doctrine and scheme of action 
which is called Pan-Germanism. 

The first principle is one which is perhaps universally 
adhered to in modern international politics, and is not peculiar 
to the politics of the Kaiser. This principle is not perhaps 
often, or very widely, stated in cold print, but nevertheless 
it does exist as one of the fundamental principles of international 
dealings. It is, that international ethics are comparable to 
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commiercial ethics. More popularly stated, in German terms 
now though, it is that every nation has the right to get the best 
of any other nation, so long as it does not offend the law—the law 
in these matters being a very illusive abstraction. So in busi- 
ness in the everyday transactions of buying and selling we have 
the legal principle of Caveat emptorv—‘‘ let the purchaser beware ”’ ; 
in other words the seller is entitled to effect his sale by any means 
at his disposal other than legally fraudulent means. So with 
commercial contracts in general, only in one or two instances 
does commercial law require that the parties should act to one 
another in respect to the contract in perfect good faith. It 
can, therefore, be very fairly claimed, as obvious to the German 
super-intelligence, that in international dealings no State, in 
the ordinary way, need have much regard to the obligations of 
good faith in its dealings with another State. Though inter- 
national law and custom takes credit to itself as being a system 
of morality, no instance can be shown where it has been sug- 
gested by its authoritative exponents that its morality may be 
taken as of a finer quality than that of municipal law. 

From the foregoing position it is an easy step to the first 
characteristic principle of Pan-Germanism—‘‘ that might is 
right.’’ As to the validity of this principle Prusso-Germanic 
political teaching will never under any circumstances have the 
slightest doubt. That is its justification for the despotism of the 
Kaiser and his Government. 

But when we come to consider Germany and its world-ambi- 
tions, in relation to outside Powers, then this very despotism is to 
be relied on in time of war as some sort of an element of strength, 
for it ensures, in some primitive fashion that appeals most force- 
fully to the Teutonic mind, unity of purpose, concentration of 
energy, and discipline. The Germany that will fight is to be a 
machine. It may have the limitations of machinery, but it 
also will have its advantages—an absence of sensitiveness, like a 
steam roller. 

The Germans move on from an appreciation of these two 
first principles to a remarkable belief in the necessary and in- 
evitable destiny of their Empire. Influenced by the exaggerated 
tributes paid by the Kaiser to the largely imaginary warlike 
history of Prussia and the Germans, and dazzled by the fabled 
achievements of their heroes of the past, as they are now elabor- 
ately gilded and upheld for admiration, the German people, 
ignorant of the real fact that for centuries their race, from the 
point of view of warlike achievement, had been nothing but the 
subsidised lackeys of Europe, have become obsessed with the 
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idea that their true nature as a State, and that the natures of 
individual Germans, are cast in a particularly superlative and 
heroic mould, superior in every respect to the natures of other 
States and peoples. So the Pan-German philosophy of a super- 
State results quite naturally froma Pan-German (not Nietzschean) 
philosophy of super-men. The Germans have accordingly per- 
suaded themselves that they are all heroes superior in heroism and 
ideals to the other peoples of the world; that their State is the 
super-State, the one great State which stands out as superior to 
all other States of the earth; that, therefore, the Empire has, 
and must necessarily have, a destiny of an exceptional character ; 
and that the only destiny possible is the destiny of becoming the 
dominating Power in Europe and in the world. 

In standing as we now do in arms against Germany, also 
armed, we must not overlook the fact that we are opposed to a 
nation which, so far as its leading spirits can determine its 
character, is fanatically obsessed with the idea that it is far 
superior to us or toany other nation. The German who is imbued 
with Pan-Germanism—and the mass of the German nation now 
is—has, to an extent which it is difficult for us to appreciate, a 
remarkably elated pride in his country and her great past, anda 
remarkably firm and enthusiastic belief in her yet greater future 
as the nation of nations, endowed with the right to set herself the 
high task of guiding the future of humanity. The German army 
and nation, therefore, now think, and feel, that victory will be 
theirs as an absolute certainty, and that should there be any 
reverse it must, at the worst, be merely a prelude to the final 
conquest. 

One of the most striking features of the modern German mind 
is its profound belief in war and in the supreme value of war, both 
morally and physically, toa State and to a people. 

Apart from self-preservation and defence of one’s country, 
for which all people, even Pacifists, are agreed that war may 
be morally justifiable as well as necessary, Pan-Germanism 
regards as the real objects of war the acquisition of territory and 
the maintenance and acquisition of power. 

It is obvious that none of these objects can always be obtained 
by purely moral and straightforward methods. Perfect morality 
and candour, associated as they necessarily would be with self- 
interests, would mean almost inevitably, in negotiations between 
competing States, at the best the maintenance of the status guo. 

Apart from war, therefore, the only means available to a State 
to attain its ends is by diplomatic efforts, such, for example, as 
that of “‘ peaceful penetration” ; and what is that but the ordinary 
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case of the stronger nation taking advantage of the weaker, of 
might resolving itself into right ? The stronger State constructs 
and develops the railways, public works, and natural resources of 
the weaker State, peoples that State’s territories with its com- 
mercial and other agents and eventually with its police and even 
its soldiers, lends money to the smaller State and to its traders, 
takes more than adequate security and waits and perhaps works 
for default, and then, like the most unscrupulous of moneylenders, 
seizes and occupies the territories of the weaker State as the 
result of its ‘“‘ peaceful penetrating ’”’ operations. 

But war stands on a different footing altogether. War is the 
supreme arbitrator in the conflict of supreme States. No State 
that has any national spirit worth having can admit for one 
moment that any other State or combination of States, however 
neutral, can have the right to limit its sovereignty. There is but 
one power higher than the State, that is the Almighty, and His 
tribunal on earth in the Court of Nature, and its procedure is the 
strife of armed force. From the point of view of the miseries and 
hardships attendant upon warfare, bloodshed among men, economic 
and political ruin among States and peoples, it may be conceded 
that war may be unreasonable, but its very unreason is its supreme 
justification. The greatest civilisations have attained their heights 
without ever a dependence upon reasonable action or progress. 
The greatest men, leaders in politics, science, art, and all great 
human movements, have found their source of inspiration and 
success in some super-rational ideal, which they have been unable 
themselves clearly to explain, but which has forced them on to a 
strenuous and unhesitating struggle to realise it. Of all things 
that have contributed to the attainment of the greatest heights of 
state of man, reason is the one thing which is most remarked 
by its absence. 

Notice, urge the Pan-Germanists, how war has persisted in 
spite of what seems its unreason. Notwithstanding all the efforts 
of Pacifists, war and its spirit is to-day as powerful and as widely 
extended throughout society as it ever has been. It is an expres- 
sion of the highest power of heroism. Death to the individual 
comes as nothing to him and others, so ruin to a State comes as 
nothing to it and to others. Death and ruin of individual and 
State is but the means by which the supreme life rises and has its 
being above and beyond the present life. This final heroism, the 
power to rise superior to death itself, is the greatest possession 
possible for State or man. Accordingly, State and man should, 
and do in fact, value it far above industry, social comfort, and 
even religion. 
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ists, the greatest 
In German estima- 


Cromwell and Milton are, to the Pan-German 
exponents and exemplars of this heroism. 
tion they see in the British lack of appreciation of these two great 
men a sure indication that Britain now exists without ideals 
and without even the most primitive instinct for heroism. 

Believing in war as thus the Pan-Germanists do, it is only 
consistent with their idea that the war they do believe in should 
be war in its most absolute and thorough character. It must be 
ruthless, it must be a fight to the bitter extreme, all useful means 
being made the most of. So the modern humanitarian limitations 
of the means of war naturally do not appeal to Germans. They 
would enter into a fight with the one and only object of succeeding. 
Anything that would contribute to success would be used ; every- 
thing that would be likely to diminish the chance of success would 
be cast on one side. The principle of striking unawares, which is 
a characteristic mark of Prussian history, exemplifies these views. 
““He is a fool,’’ said Frederick the Great, ‘‘ and that nation is a 
fool who having the power to strike his enemy unawares, does not 
strike, and strike his deadliest.’”’ Even Frederick William the 
Third, empty and vain as he was, a man whom Napoleon derided 
as ‘‘ a tailor among kings,” used this same policy in 1813 against 
Napoleon, and the battle of the nations was the result. Later in 
the nineteenth century the same policy guided Emperor William 
the First, and now, in 1914, guides the present Kaiser. 

Holding such views as these, one is prepared to learn that 
Germany has a peculiar scorn of her own for Pacifist nations, 
and in particular for Britain. . 

Pacifism does not in the German mind rest upon any solid or 
even rational basis. It originally started centuries ago merely as 
a policy, the object of which was to prevent unjust war ; ced 
vided a war were just, the early Pacifist had no objection be : 
But in course of time, as Pacifism progressed, it found in re pe 
a general reason against war. Later on, having discovered pk 
a working theory of Pacifism could not very easily be oe Ss 
from religious doctrine and religious history, it evolved the OSS 
of Humanity, and, as part of that gospel, declared war agains 
war. Then still later, the period of Cobden being its most 1m- 
portant moment, Pacifism found its vatson d’éire in thea pes 
war retarded the free development of industry—in aS ry nee 
ing, in particular, manufacturing. And now, close be ot a 
commencement of this present great war, great stress In bea 
of the Peace Movement has pes laa on sane pe os 
t has been urge at un c 
ee ore a > > conqueror and conquered, both must suffer 
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materially and may suffer to such an extent that it may mean 
absolute ruin to one or both. In fact, the argument has gone 
further and claimed that economic conditions in themselves 
actually render war now impossible. And generally the Peace 
Movement of modern times is, at its best, made up of a 
conglomeration of doctrine founded on each of the phases of 
thought in the progress of the Pacifist Movement, two cer- 
tainties, however, being supposed to have been discovered: the 
economic certainty of general loss or impossibility, just referred 
to, and a similar humanitarian impossibility, founded upon the 
great certainty of wide destruction in modern warfare. 

Elsewhere we have tried to show how Germany regarded the 
Peace Movement as an apotheosis of the staizts gzto, and refused 
her adherence to it on the ground that such a movement was not 
a movement in the real sense at all, but rather a prevention of 
progress—a retrogression in fact. But when she regarded the 
question with Britain in her eye in particular, the scorn of the 
Pan-Germanist was beyond description. Germany saw, as the 
State most prominent and persistent in the Peace Movement, 
that State which of all others had arrived at a position which, 
on her own admission, was sufficient to her for all time. ‘‘ We 
seek no territory’”’ is an expression which had been in the mouths 
of British statesmen for nearly half a generation. Britain did not 
attempt to deny that she had had for a long time since, and for 
much time in the future she would have, as much as she could well 
manage to do in populating, developing, and binding together in 
the Imperial family the territories, dominions, and powers which 
went to make up the great British Empire. It was quite in the 
order of things, therefore, that Britain should support any 
international movement the object, or result, of which would be 
to leave Britain as she then was, Mistress of the Seas and the 
greatest land Power in the world. 

Germany, however, having read history, remarked upon the 
manner in which Britain herself had acquired in the past these 
her territories—though in this connection there is no doubt that 
Teutonic virulence against Britain blinded Germany to the real 
historical truth. She stigmatised England as a ‘‘ Great Robber 
State.’? She pointed to India, which, she alleged, had become 
a British possession entirely as a result of blood shed in 
aggressive wars of conquest initiated by England. But where 
such warlike measures were not necessary, or could be avoided, 
Britain had never hesitated to adopt the most cunning methods 
in order to obtain her ends. This was stated as proved in 
particular by the occupation of Egypt by Britain, which was 
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rendered possible only by an unfair advantage being taken of 
the weakness of France. 

This history of the acquisition by Britain of her Overseas 
Dominions is a tale full of stories such as either of these two, 
according to the Pan-Germanists. If, therefore, it was right and 
proper that Britain could acquire territories in such fashions as 
these, on what principle, therefore, was it not right and proper 
for Germany to do the same? If Britain holds India and Egypt 
only by right of conquest and cunning, does she not therefore hold 
them subject to the right of any other Power to snatch them from 
her grasp by similar methods? Itis admitted that except perhaps 
for a portion of Asia Minor there could be no more colonisation as 
a result of the peaceful exploration of the religious missionary 
with his Bible. But even where Germany had an opportunity 
thus to initiate peacefully the subsequent acquisition of a colonial 
territory, as in Asia Minor, Britain even opposed this and thrust 
obstacles in the way. Germany here referred to the action of 
Britain in relation to the Baghdad Railway. The German accord- 
ingly felt that his scorn for Britain was justified. He claimed 
that Britain is, at her best, a hypocritical nation, and believed 
that were the opportunity to afford itself Britain would not hesi- 
tate to turn her back upon her fine phrases of the recent past and 
acquire the first piece of extra territory that was available and 
which Britain might think suitable for herself and her purposes. 

But Germany went one step further, and accused Britain of 
being a coward nation, or, said Germany, if she were not a coward 
then the fact must be that Britain knows that she is not strong 
enough to fight. When Britain proposed that Germany should 
lhmit her armaments, Germany referred England to her actions 
towards Denmark at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
‘“‘ Britain feels that her strength is now leaving her,’’ said Ger- 
many, and ‘‘ Now that her day is over she talks to others of 
disarmament! It isthe first time in history that such propositions 
have been made, and it is fitting enough that they should come 
from this hypocrite Power. Britain may gradually sink from 
internal decay, as Venice gradually sank after r500, dying of 
senility ; only a touch from Napoleon’s sword and she crumbled ; 
or if she has spirit enough Britain may perish from a bayonet 
thrust to the heart, but perish she must.’’ 

The great national historian of Germany, Treitschke, a chief 
apostle of Pan-Germanism, said of Britain: ‘‘ A thing that is wholly 
a sham cannot in this universe of ours endure for ever; it may 
endure for a day, but its doom is certain; there is no room for 
it in a world governed by valour by the Will to Power.”’ 
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Pan-Germanism is the expression of a national determination 
to preserve and strengthen the corporate life of a great people ; its 
basis is greed from one point of view, ambition from another, but 
its effective cause in both cases is the expression of nationality. 
Having once imbibed the spirit of Pan-Germanism, Germany at- 
tained, in the view of the Pan-Germanists, a national conscious- 
ness, a national individuality, and so sought to ensure the con- 
tinued existence of that corporate individual forall time. This new 
individual, who entered the world in the latter years of the nine- 
teenth century, eventually reached a stage in his growth with 
which developed new economic wants. He felt that the satisfaction 
of these wants was only possible by a national expansion, by the 
creation in fact of a great world-Empire. Pan-Germanism preached 
the gospel that Germamy must be such an Empire at any cost, 
and part of the necessary cost was inevitably the conquest and 
crippling of Britain. To commence her new career as a world- 
Empire, Germany was forced to stand on a great part of British 
territory. 

Germany felt conscious that she was more fitted for a destiny 
of Empire than Britain. She imagined India, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa as German possessions, and saw, as though intoxi- 
cated with pride, the German culture, or rather ‘ super-culture,”’ 
being forced upon all the peoples there. Just as the German 
Empire and its tributary peoples were then subject to the abso- 
lutism of the Kaiser, Germany saw, as the ideal future Empire, 
all those great peoples who went to make up the British Empire 
subject to the same dynastic despotism. Having such views, one 
can understand that she regarded Britain as incapable of her 
Imperial task, and naturally enough it was an argument in the 
mouth of a German, against Britain, that she had imposed no 
British or Western culture and institutions upon an unwilling 
India, and that Australia, Canada, and South Africa were com- 
posed of citizens who were free men, developing their own culture 
and local national ideals, their States free communities in a free 
Empire. That Britain should give freedom to the Boers as 
and when she did, was to the German mind the crowning act of 
folly. 

So, intimately bound up with Pan-Germanism, was its Colonial 
Policy. Looking around, Germany discovered that she had no 
colonies worth troubling about, and as soon as she discovered 
that fact and became conscious .of a need for colonial expansion, 
she tried desperately in all sorts of directions to obtain overseas 
dominions. 

We have already said that Pan-Germanism is something more 
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than merely a political doctrine, but is also a creed. One might 
almost go further and say that it is a gospel, in the fullest sense 
of the word—a gospel of the super-man and the super-nation. 
The Pan-Germanists have gone to extraordinary and even lunatic 
lengths in order to show the superiority of the Germans and 
Germany over the rest of the. peoples and nations of the earth. 
One very prominent German, Friedrich Lange, invented and 
preached a ‘‘ German religion,” this religion being subsequently 
promulgated from numbers of pulpits throughout the land, the 
main tenet being that the ‘‘ German people are the elect of God, 
and their enemies are the enemies of the Lord.’’ In one work 
which not only treats itself quite seriously, but has so been treated 
by the German people, it is seriously suggested that Jesus Christ 
was a German; St. Paul too was a German, and so on from 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Machiavelli (who might well have been), 
Rabelais, Pascal, and Descartes down even to Cecil Rhodes 

All this foolish idealism of the Germans has had its main source 
and inspiration in the writings and teachings of a whole host 
of German philosophers, professors, theologians, publicists, mili- 
tarists and so forth, of whom the names of von Treitschke, Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, and von Bernhardi are perhaps best known 
to the average Englishman. From the lowest centres of in- 
tellectual development, as for example the primary schools, right 
up through commercial and professional circles and the universities 
and governmental bureaus, to the highest places, wherein moved 
and had their being the Kaiser and his immediate circle, this 
philosophy or religion made its way, filling with its absurdities the 
soul of the whole people. 

Treitschke may be fairly summed up as the German amalgam 
of Macaulay and Carlyle. He was an historian, of Germany in 
particular, whose historical writings had, as their objective, the 
creation of a German national spirit. The essential difference 
between Treitschke and Carlyle is that the German historian laid 
less stress upon moral grandeur and greater stress, if possible, 
upon the glory of warlike achievement than did Carlyle, and in this 
is found all the difference that exists to-day between German 
and British national ideals. 

Treitschke was born at Dresden in 1834, of a family which was 
Czech in origin, and died when he reached the age of sixty-two 
years. His mother, however, was of pure German descent, and, 
though born in the Saxon capital, Treitschke became in ideals 
essentially German, or rather Prussian, as distinguished from 
Saxon. He commenced life, as a boy, with general Germanic 
aspirations and with a profound disgust for Saxony by reason of 
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the despicable part, in his view, she had played at Leipzig and 
later on at Waterloo. So his heroes were Blucher and his aide- 
de-camp Gneisenau, Scharnhorst, Stein, the philosopher Fichte, 
and the poet Arndt. In temperament Treitschke was a com- 
bination of poet and soldier, but deafness which came upon him 
in his early youth prevented his following a military career. As 
he grew up, he passed through the universities, enamoured par- 
ticularly with the study of German history, ultimately becoming, 
in 1859, a professor at Freiburg. Then he witnessed the war of 
1866, the creation of the North German Confederation, and the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. All this was to him a movement 
towards freedom, and he regarded the efforts towards German 
unity, stimulated and led by Prussia, as a struggle for the realisa- 
tion of liberty. Treitschke was, in fact, overflowing with an 
enthusiasm for freedom and for all those who were or had been 
in the van of the struggle for the liberties of peoples. So we find 
that his two greatest literary heroes, because of their powerful 
expression of free aspirations, were Milton and Byron; and 
believing as he did that Prussia was leading the German people 
into a promised land of freedom, Prussia claimed his whole- 
hearted and most strenuous support. In order that German 
liberty should be realised it was necessary that Prussia should lead 
and command. At the feet of Prussia therefore should all good 
Germans lay their individual rights. 

It is difficult for us in Britain to understand the influence which 
professors have always exercised in Germany. The lecture-room 
of the German professor has always been a centre of general if 
not national influence. So Treitschke as a professor found an 
opportunity to fight his part, as he conceived it, in the great struggle 
for liberty. A man of striking appearance, slim figure, marked 
nobility of feature and bearing, dark eyes and with a mass of thick 
dark hair, he delivered his lectures in impassioned utterances 
and with an almost prophetic inspiration. Such was the man 
who by word of mouth influenced the mind of the present and the 
past generations of Germans in the days of their youth. His 
lecture-hall, when he was professor at Berlin, has been said to have 
resembled the halls where in the middle ages throngs gathered to 
hear an Abelard, or during the Renaissance to hear Giordano Bruno 
or Pico della Mirandola. He spoke as though preaching a gospel— 
a gospel which was a combination of history and present-day 
politics, pointing out the paths of Germany’s future greatness and 
how they necessarily led through struggle, warfare, and even 
despotic government to their destination. 

Whilst thus occupied and supremely influential as a lecturer, 
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The greatest modern German historian, whose writings and influence have created the 
scornful antipathy and public opinion against England in Germany, Ji ts probable war 
=ould never have taken place without him. He has earnestly preached the supersession of 
ziand’s supremacy by Germany and of the future of Germany as a great world Power, 
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he was yet busy writing his great historical works, of which the 
greatest were the ‘‘ German History ’’—a tale of the transforma- 
tion of the German Confederation into the Empire—and “ Politics.” 

He was also a member of the Reichstag. Thus we find that 
Treitschke had a threefold means of influence—as a university 
lecturer, as an historian, and as a practical politician. 

We have seen how enamoured he was with Milton, because 
Milton stood for him as a supreme leader of the idea of liberty. 
So his admiration for Cromwell was equally profound. He saw 
Cromwell as the one great man who, through a beneficent despotism, 
had secured freedom for Britain. In like manner he regarded the 
work of Frederick the Great and the Emperor William as an 
heroic struggle towards German freedom. So he appreciated the 
position of and necessity for war and war-lords, and even despots, 
in the progress of humanity, and particularly the German people, 
towards its goal. And thus we find Treitschke developing with 
enthusiastic passion his one great idea—the greatness of Prussia 
and the glory of an army which is a nation and of a nation which 
is an army. He had an inveterate dislike to Britain, and con- 
sidered Britain as an unworthy obstacle in the way of the progress 
of Germany and the realisation of his idea of Germany’s destiny 
as the one great free nation. Except for a little time, about the 
days of Byron, he regarded Britain as having been a coward 
nation ever since she had forgotten the glorious and noble days, 
in his view, of Cromwell and of Milton. 

Now Nietzsche was termed by Treitschke ‘‘a rum fellow,’ 
and Nietzsche, in return, paid Treitschke many a similar verbal 
compliment. In no respect at all did Nietzsche, notwithstanding 
the pages of rubbish that have been written in Britain to the 
contrary since the war commenced, influence Treitschke. They 
each thought, moved, and worked on different lines entirely. 
Treitschke and his predecessors and disciples did probably directly 
influence Germany towards the war. Nietzsche did not, except 
in the sense and to the extent that he may be said to have in- 
fluenced, for instance, futurist art, syndicalism, department-store 
keeping, commercial trusts, British Imperialism, or any other 
modern movement. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche.was born in the year 1844, and 
after some non-combatant experiences in the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870, became a Professor at Basel University, which posi- 
tion he held until the year 1876, when, being attacked by a disease 
which affected his eye and brain, he had to leave Basel and travel 
in search of health. Though born in Germany, he was a Pole 
by descent, and throughout his life he never really loved the 
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Germans, particularly the Prussians. So far back as his cam- 
paigning days, he wrote to his best friend a letter in which he said, 
““T am very anxious about the near future. I believe it will 
represent the middle ages. Take care to free yourself from this 
fatal Prussia, so opposed as she is to all culture.”’ 

Having left, as already stated, his professorship, and possessing 
only the modest income of a very few pounds a week, he lived 
thenceforth in various places, such as Nice, Genoa, Venice, and 
the Engadine, endeavouring to find mental and bodily health 
and content so long as he had a sufficient dinner and the use of a 
piano. Under these circumstances, he developed his philosophy— 
if such it may be termed. It was, rather, a random unsystematic 
and eccentric expression—both from the point of view of matter 
and style—of his own very peculiar ideas. Prussia had never 
pleased him, for she was not sufficiently aristocratic according to 
his view of what aristocracy should be. He was obsessed with the 
aristocracy of the ancient Greek States, which, resting completely 
on slavery, was in fact, as compared with modern aristocracies, 
an ultra-aristocracy. So Nietzsche believed in an ultra-aristocracy, 
and was prepared, if necessary, to accept slavery with it. So he 
evolved the doctrine of the super-man and the super-nation, 
which involved the right of highly endowed individuals to with- 
draw from the mass in order that by treading upon the ordinary 
populace they might develop their own personalities and put 
into operation the Will to Power. So the doctrine of the super- 
nation involved, not German aggression, but an end to the 
German Empire and particularly to Prussia. 

Nietzsche was solely and entirely what he himself termed a 
“Good European.’’ He was this as distinguished from and even 
as opposed to being a German, still less a Prussian. Whatever 
in the future had to be done, in the way of social progress, had 
to be done, in the view of Nietzsche, by Europe, not by Germany, 
still less by Prussia, though Nietzsche himself was unable in 
precise terms to state what he thought ought to be done. Looking 
back through the past, he had seen two great efforts made, in his 
view, to accomplish this indefinable object—namely, the establish- 
ment of Jesuitism, and the development of democratic enlighten- 
ment. But he regarded these efforts as failures. He felt that 
the object could only be defined and attained by free spirits—such 
as he—who were not Germans but ‘‘Good Europeans.” He 
regarded a patriotic sentiment as a relapse into an old love and 
narrow view. Patriotism and soil-attachment were to him as “‘an 
atavistic attack.”’ Inthe future he saw the slow emergence, not of 
a super-state (which is a very different thing to a super-nation), 
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such as the Pan-Germanists desire to make of Germany, but of an 
essentially super-national and nomadic species of man, possessing, 
physiologically speaking, ‘‘a maximum of the art and power of 
adaptation of his typical distinction.”’ Referring to Germans and 
Germany in this connection, he stigmatised the Germans as a 
“people of the centre’ in every sense of the term. No German, 
according to Nietzsche, knows what a German really is or desires. 
As a result of this ignorance, the German assumesan air of “‘ Frank- 
ness’’ and ‘‘ Honesty.’ ‘“‘It is so convenient to be frank and 
honest !—This confidingness, this complaisance, this showing-the- 
cards of German honesty, is probably the most dangerous and most 
successful disguise which the German is up to nowadays: but his is 
proper Mephistophelean art ; with this he can ‘still achieve much!’ 
. . . The German lets himself go, and thereby gazes with faithful, 
blue, empty German eyes—and other countries immediately con- 
found him with his dressing-gown !—I meant to say that, let ‘ Ger- 
man depth’ be what it will—among ourselves alone we perhaps take 
the liberty to laugh at all—we shall do well to continue henceforth 
to honour its appearance and good name, and not barter away 
too cheaply our old reputation as a people of depth for Prussian 
‘smartness,’ and Berlin wit and sand. It is wise for a people to 
pose and let itself be regarded as profound, clumsy, good-natured, 
honest, and foolish, it might even be—profound to do so!” 
Nietzsche regarded the present-day national nervous fever and 
political ambition among the Germans, as a “‘ Prussian folly (just 
look at those poor historians, the Sybels and Treitschkes and their 
closely bandaged heads) ’’ of the same class as the Anti-Semitic 
folly and the Anti-Polish folly. He was convinced that Europe 
wishes to be one. ‘‘ Owing to the morbid estrangement which the 
nationality-craze has induced and still induces among the nations 
of Europe,’’ wrote Nietzsche, ‘‘ owing also to the short-sighted 
and hasty-handed politicians who, with the help of this craze, 
are at present in power, and do not suspect to what extent the 
disintegrating policy they pursue must necessarily only be an 
interlude policy—owing to all this and much else that is altogether 
unmentionable at present, the most unmistakable signs that 
Europe wishes to be one are now overlooked or arbitrarily and 
falsely misinterpreted. With all the more profound and large- 
minded men of this century, the real general tendency of the 
mysterious labour of their souls was to prepare the way for that 
new synthesis and tentatively to anticipate the European of the 
future; only in their stimulations, or in their weaker moments, 
in old age, perhaps, did they belong to the ‘ fatherlands ’—they 
only rested from themselves when they became ‘patriots.’ I 
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think of such men as Napoleon, Goethe, Beethoven, Stendhal, 
Heinrich Heine, Schopenhauer. . . . They are akin, fundamentally 
akin, in all the heights and depths of their requirements ; it is 
Europe, the oxe Europe, whose soul presses urgently and longingly 
outwards and upwards, in their multifarious and boisterous art— 
whither ? into a new light ? towards a new sun ? ”’ 

It was while tramping the white roads in the blazing sun, as 
Nietzsche loved to do, that he evolved his philosophy. As he 
walked he thought, and when he returned at the close of the day 
to his humble lodging, his modest meal, and his piano, he reduced 
to writing his thoughts of the day. He was suffering, too, from a 
persistent neuralgia and from an insomnia which could only be 
dealt with by a constant drugging with chloral. One can accord- 
ingly imagine the state of this unfortunate man’s mind and body 
at the time. As soon as he could accumulate in this fashion three 
or four hundred pages of manuscript, he had them printed and 
published. The matter they contained was more or less confused. 
Yet here and there, characterised by an apparent brilliancy, could 
be found a vigour of expression and uncompromising thoroughness 
in the pursuit of some logical subtlety. To these collections of 
manuscript he would give titles which represented hardly at all 
the matter dealt with. Thus we find volumes with such titles as 
“Human, All-too-Human’’; ‘‘ Thus spake Zarathustra’’; ‘“‘ Be- 
yond Good and Evil,’’ and so on. And yet perhaps there was an 
excuse for this, inasmuch as it would have been impossible to 
have found anything in the shape of a title which could have 
summed up or indicated the main proposition, if any, of a par- 
ticular work. 

These were not by any means happy years in the life of Nie- 
tzsche. Publishers could only be found if and when he could pay 
for the publication of his works. When published, his works 
found no readers at all, for he was regarded in Germany, at that 
time, as a simple unintelligible eccentric. One poor soul alone 
called him ‘‘ master ’’—the title of all others which a German 
philosopher would love. Nietzsche on more than one occasion 
would say to him, ‘‘ You are the first who has called me this.’’ 

During this period of wandering, thinking, and writing, he was 
seized with an impulse to return for a moment to Germany. 
He went from Venice, where he was then staying, to Leipzig to 
see an old friend. He was received very coolly, and so he left 
Germany at once. His appearance and conversation may be 
imagined from the description which his friend gave of him. ‘ He 
looked,’ he said, ‘‘ as though he had come from a country where 
no one lived.”’ . 
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In 1886, after ten years in this mental wilderness, Nietzsche 
saw for the first time some appreciation of his work. But that 
appreciation did not come from Germany. It came from France 
first, when Taine ‘‘ discovered’”’ him, and later on from Denmark, 
when Brandes followed up that discovery. These two lights of 
literature would never have heard of him had not Nietzsche him- 
self communicated with them and forwarded some books of his to 
them for their criticism. As a result of Taine’s appreciation we 
find Nietzsche saying, ‘‘It is difficult for me to believe that any- 
one who misunderstands the French race can understand me,”’ 
an observation which, if true, would suggest that the Pan-Ger- 
manists did and do not themselves understand their philosophical 
idol—if indeed he is. Taine and Brandes having thus led the way, 
Germany followed, the result being that Nietzsche became very 
popular there. Nuietzsche’s influence in Germany in religion, 
philosophy, and art, has been altogether disproportionate to his 
real value as a systematic teacher. Unless it be admitted that he 
was the apostle of anarchy and that Germany has developed 
anarchist tendencies, then certainly his influence is not apparent. 

In January 1889, directly after he had completed a book more 
eccentric than any of his others, his brain collapsed altogether. 
He survived for nearly ten years, unconscious altogether of his 
increasing glory, his final madness having enveloped his intellect 
just prior to the commencement of the appreciation of his own 
country. He died accordingly quite mad, without ever learning 
that his works had been translated into the languages of almost 
every civilised State and had been read everywhere with enthu- 
siasm and admiration. 

‘And why should I not go on to the end?” he wrote. “ I 
like to make things clear. It is part of my ambition to be looked 
upon as a despiser of the Germans pay excellence. I expressed my 
distrust of the German character as far back as my twenty-sixth 
year. The Germans are impossible to me. When I think of a 
type of man that runs counter to my instincts, a German always 
appears. . . . I cannot bear this race.” 

No, Nietzsche was not a Pan-Germanist. 
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ANGLO-GERMAN CO-OPERATION 


German fever for colonising : 1880-1890—Very little available territory in world when Empire 
created— Bismarck not a keen colonist—The Bremen and Hamburg merchants—German 
Colonial Society, 1882—Its colonial policy—Followed by Bismarck—Colonies of Germany 
before the war—Coloniali objects of Pan-Germanism—Germany's failure to attain them— 
Extermination of the Hereros—Colonial exports and imports—Togoland—Kiau-Chau— 
Possessions in the Pacific—South-West Africa—East Africa—Cameroons—Railways— 
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URING the decade 1880 to 1890 an acute outbreak of 
colonial fever set Germany for a time in a well-nigh 
delirious mood on the path of territorial expansion. It 
was not until after the expiration of that period that 

national temperature in regard to this subject became anything 
approaching the normal, and then it broke out again, finally, as 
an ardent and irrational aspiration, on decided Pan-Germanist 
lines, in the direction of world-empire. 

The German Empire, from the point of view of the acquisition 
of overseas possessions, was in a very awkward position at the 
time of its birth. The world was then very extensively settled 
and occupied. What territory was not already occupied by 
European nations was inconsiderable in area, unfavourably 
located, thinly populated, and not possessed of obvious com- 
mercial advantages. But such as was available, Germany 
occupied, not because she deemed it adequate provision for her 
needs, but because at the moment she saw no other chance of 
Meeting the exigencies which were certainly soon to arise. 
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Colonial enterprise at first received scant encouragement from 
Bismarck. ‘‘ We neither can nor want really to colonise,” said 
Bismarck on one occasion ; “‘ our artisans and time-expired soldiers 
are no good as colonists.’’ So far as Bismarck did take a practical 
or leading interest in German colonisation, it was because he 
was forced into the policy by an increasingly powerful group of 
Pan-Germanists who envied Britain’s colonial luck and prestige, 
and were ambitious to see Germany become a proud mother of 
nations. This group ultimately formed, in 1882, a Colonial 
Society, representing mainly, at its commencement, merchants 
of Bremen and Hamburg, who, already having extensive com- 
mercial interests in Africa, particularly in the Gulf of Benin on 
the west coast and at Zanzibar on the east, believed that their 
prosperity would increase if the Government actively encouraged 
colonial enterprise. Bismarck asked them what they really 
wanted. Hamburg replied: (1) The establishment of German 
protectorates over independent territories with which Germans 
did business; (2) the acquisition of the Bay of Biafra; (3) the 
neutralisation of the mouth of the Congo; (4) the appointment 
of consuls; and (5) the creation of naval stations. 

Such, therefore, being the colonial plan of campaign, as in 
principle it was accepted by Bismarck, and the position of Ger- 
many in relation to the possible acquisition of colonies being as 
already stated, one cannot but recognise that circumstances have 
been very largely the master of Germany, as regards colonial 
expansion, from almost the days of her birth as an Empire. The 
Empire commenced its colonial career with a few sand-hills and 
swamps on the west coast of Africa. Before the war, however, 
it was in possession, as a result of a policy of acquisition very 
badly carried out by Bismarck and his successors, of a colonial 
territory covering an area altogether of 1,158,000 square miles, or 
about six times the area of the German Empireitself. The density 
of the population, however, was very small, the total native 
population amounting to 12,000,000, while the total number of 
Europeans in 1913 was less than 25,000. Bismarck’s actual 
working idea when he did take in hand this form of Imperial ex- 
pansion would seem to have been that the Imperial Government 
should assert spheres of interest, leaving the merchant and planter 
to do the rest in respect to colonial policy ; and here he departed 
somewhat from the plans of the Colonial Society, and also, but 
most decidedly, from Prussian tradition. He laid it down as an 
axiom that the merchant and not the official should rule in these 
overseas regions. He should want merchants there, as it was an 
enterprise for which the official class at home, civil servants, 
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subalterns, collectors, and so forth, were not capable. It is 
very curious in view of this, but at the same time it is quite 
understandable in the light of our knowledge of German inclina- 
tion, that of the 25,000 Germans who were scattered over the 
million square miles of Germany’s colonial empire at the time 
the war broke out, at least one-half were civil servants, soldiers, 
police, and other officials representing the Fatherland. The fact 
is that the German colonies as a whole were not well situated for 
permanent agricultural and industrial settlement by Europeans. 

During this period of colonial expansion some attempt was 
made at a settlement of Germany’s colonial principles, but as 
each political party in the Empire had colonial principles of its 
own, it is not to be wondered at that colonial expansion in 
Germany turned out to be of little practical value. 

It was not until the year 1906 that even the office of Colonial 
Secretary was eStablished for the first time. When Herr Dern- 
burg was then appointed Secretary, he found the colonies 
in a condition of bad repute, commercial confusion, and bank- 
ruptcy, suffering very severely from both lack of capital and 
lack of enterprise. He at once took measures to save colonial 
enterprise by putting more money into it. By this means he 
checked panic, revived confidence, and shamed the pessimists. 
One can imagine his difficulties. The Conservatives adhered 
strongly to a policy of colonial expansion, but disbelieved in the 
acquisition of territory in dark continents; the Centre claimed 
that colonisation was only justified as a means of spreading 
civilisation among lower peoples; the Radical saw a justification 
for overseas expansion only in the financial and commercial 
profit rising therefrom; the Socialist did not believe at all in 
colonies, but accepting them as an established fact would give 
them and their native populations self-government on even 
republican lines; and, finally, Pan-Germanism seemed to include 
and sum up all these varying ideas except that one of the Socialist. 
Herr Dernburg, before accepting office at the Kaiser’s special 
request, was a leading and most successful banker, earning 
£10,000 a year as the managing director of one great bank, and 
much besides for other directorships. He gave all this up for 
the sake of patriotism and a salary of £1,250 a year, but in four 
years’ time was forced to resign. He could make no headway 
against the bureaucracy and aristocracy who, as summed up 
in the Kaiser, ruled everything in the Empire. 

The objects of colonisation, as finally stated by the Pan- 
Germanists, may be set out as follows: (1) to provide raw 
materials for home industries ; (2) to provide new markets for 
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German industrial products; (3) to provide for the settlement 
of German population, so that emigration might be directed 
into German territories and the emigrants retained under the 
national flag ; and (4) to provide territory to serve as the foun- 
dation for a world-wide German Empire imposing upon the 
world as thoroughly as possible a German culture and dominating 
the world politically on land and sea. 

After thirty years of strenuous and unscrupulous struggle and 
strategy in this direction, Germany failed most utterly and com- 
pletely to attain or even to approach the attainment of her colonial 
ideal. Not one of the German colonies ever paid its own way save 
Togoland, and the area of Togoland was only 33,700 square miles 
out of a total colonial area of over 1,000,000. The colonies 
proved during the whole of that period most unsatisfactory as a 
source of the supply of even raw material for home industry. 
Much was hoped for by Germany in the way of colonial imports 
of cotton and coffee, for instance ; but the total colonial contribu- 
tion to Germany under these heads never exceeded the insignifi- 
cant proportion of one-fourth per cent. The contribution of 
rubber even was only 14 per cent. As for the export of cattle 
from the colonies, that was practically put an end to by the 
barbarous extermination of the Hereros in German South-West 
Africa. Before then that colony was a prosperous grazing country 
and exported a large quantity of cattle. That extermination 
of the Hereros was as useless as cowardly and barbarous, though 
probably it may have been carried out in order to give the army 
a taste for blood which might come in useful in some future Euro- 
pean war. 

When one considers the German colonies as new markets pro- 
vided for German industrial products one finds very little to 
warrant the conclusion that even in this respect they were a 
satisfactory feature in German world-policy. The exports from 
Germany to her colonies increased very largely in value during 
the last ten years before the war. Their amounts and their 
increase, however, were largely illusory. Probably not half of the 
trade could be attributed to the fact of territorial possession, and 
to that extent it was almost entirely merchandise for the use of 
the officials and white settlers. Then again the values were 
taken at the port of arrival, so that a high proportion consisted of 
freightage charges. Thus the agricultural machinery imported 
into East Africa was valued at £3 5s. per cwt., while the same 
imports into Germany figured in the trade returns at a value of 
about £2 percwt. Figures have already been given which prove 
conclusively the failure of the German colonies from the point 
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of view of settlement under the national flag of German emigrants. 
So, to conclude our remarks upon this aspect of the subject, it 
must be pointed out that these three objects having failed, the 
final object itself of Pan-Germanism also necessarily failed so far 
as it was involved in colonial policy. 

The colonies themselves should now be enumerated in some 
slight detail, asin view of the war they may become, as some already 
have become, the scene of operations, and in the end, as the for- 
tune of war may determine, may be lost to the German Empire 
or others added to them. 

Perhaps it is fitting to start with Togoland, for that colony 
passed into the occupation of Britain within a few weeks after the 
commencement of the war. As already stated, it was one of the 
smallest units in the German colonial empire and was also the 
only German colony which paid its way. From the point of view 
of the war, however, the colony had a particular importance to 
Germany. 

Kiau-chau was another overseas possession of the Kaiser 
which should be mentioned early, by reason of the fact that its 
existence as a German naval fortress and base was the cause of 
Japan joining in the war. Japan was an ally of Great Britain, 
her especial duty being to assist in the maintenance of peace in 
the Far East. Germany being busy with warlike preparations 
against this country, and her armed vessels cruising the seas of 
Eastern Asia threatening the commerce both of Japan and of 
Britain, Japan regarded the peace of the Far East as thus being 
placed in jeopardy and so found herself compelled to declare war 
against Germany. She at once attacked this stronghold. JKiau- 
chau is situated on the east coast of the Province of Shantung, 
covering an area of 200 square miles. It had been under German 
administration since 1889 on a lease of 999 years granted by 
China. There was a mixed population of 169,000, and the chief 
town,Tsingtau,had a garrison of 3,125, composed of German marines 
and Chinese soldiers. Being anaval and military station, Germany 
did more for its development than for any other of hercolonies. It 
was Europeanised with a characteristic Prussian determination 
quite regardless of cost. Its trade, which is comparatively in- 
significant, was especially encouraged; great defensive works 
were erected ; a university for Chinese students was established ; 
and so a fine town eventually took the place of a miserable handful 
of hovels. Millions were spent on the place, and more than 
£400,000 a year was the amount of its Imperial subsidy. 

In the Pacific Ocean Germany had Kaiser-Wilhelmsland, in 
New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago, the Marschall Islands, 
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the Solomon Islands, the Caroline, Pelew, and Marianne Islands, 
and certain Samoan Islands. This part of the German possessions 
also had a particular significance during the earliest stages of the 
war, for Apia, the capital town of German Samoa, surrendered on 
August 29 to a British Expeditionary Force sent by the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand. 

Samoa consists of an archipelago of fourteen islands in the 
Pacific, eight of which belonged to Germany. Previously, in 
1goo, Germany, the United States, and Great Britain were interested 
in the government of these islands, but troubles were frequent 
and in that year Great Britain withdrew her claims to any portion, 
receiving compensation from Germany by concessions in other 
parts of the world. The other six islands are held by the United 
states. 

Turning now to the more important of the German colonies, 
reference must first be made to German South-West Africa. This 
great territory, covering an area of 320,450 square miles and lying 
between Portuguese West Africa and Cape Colony, is, as to the 
southern part and much of the east, a barren desert. Elsewhere, 
it struggles on as an agricultural country. It suffers largely 
from lack of water, finding its main source of wealth in the dia- 
mond-mining industry. In the last few years there had been a 
considerable increase in the number of farms worked by white 
farmers and in the output of diamonds, but it is believed that this 
latter source of wealth is likely to be soon exhausted—say within 
the next eight years. During the year preceding the war the 
colony experienced great shortage of money, and a land bank 
was formed with a capital of £500,000, for the purpose of lending 
to farmers on mortgage, particularly for water supply. 

German East Africa was the largest German colony, covering 
384,000 square miles, twice the area of Germany, but out of a 
population of nearly eight millions only about 5,000 were whites. 
The climate here is not favourable to the European. Hemp was 
the chief export, rubber coming second, while hides, wax, and gold 
were exported in large quantities. The German Government 
here made an endeavour to create a peasant proprietary, but the 
prospect of training up such a class of cultivators was always 
rather remote. The native labourer prefers spasmodic effort to 
steady work on land of his own. The military defences of this 
colony consisted of fourteen companies of native soldiers under 
the command of white officers. Their total strength, before the 
war, was about 2,500 troops with 260 white officers. 

The Cameroons come next in importance. This colony is 
situated on the west coast of Africa between Nigeria and the 
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French Congo. Its area had been increased since I9g11I by a vast 
region in theadjoining French Congo which was added toGermany’s 
colonial empire as a compensation for French settlement in 
Morocco. Its chief exports have been cocoa, palm oil, timber, 
and bananas. Anew direct cable to Germany was opened in 1913. 

In regard to the railways, a beginning had been made in all 
the colonies. In the year 1912 about 2,500 miles of railways 
either had been built or were open to traffic or were in course of 
construction. Of this total, 750 miles were in East Africa ; 
325 miles in Cameroons ; 200 miles in Togoland ; and 1,310 miles 
in South-West Africa. 

So much for colonies of the Kaiser as they existed at the 
commencenient of the war. Now for the overseas dominions and 
colonies which the German Empire attempted to obtain, but 
generally without success, unless with Britain’s consent or 
co-operation. 

We must go back again to the creation of the German I-mpire. 
Though the constitution did, in words, provide for the possi- 
bility of colonial empire, yet for at least ten years after the founda- 
tion of the Empire no effort was made to obtain it. We have 
already referred to the fact that Bismarck was not himself, on 
his own initiative, a keen supporter of a colonial policy. His 
actions during those ten years prove this conclusively. During 
that period, which was certainly a critical one from this point of 
view, Britain, France, and Russia were actively building up and 
consolidating their overseas dominions ; nevertheless, Bismarck 
was devoting the whole of his energies to a home policy, and that 
not by any means a very sane one. Crusades against the Jesuits 
and Labour were almost an obsession with him; the imprison- 
ment of monks and working men seemed, for the time being, to 
be his sole conception of Imperial activity. Had he, instead of 
stimulating religious and civil strife as he did in the execution of 
his policy during this period, devoted his time and concentrated 
the attention of the German people upon the acquisition of colonial 
possessions, that religious and civil dissension would have been 
lost in the general national effort for the extension of the Empire. 

Africa was divided up amongst the nations, other, generally 
speaking, than the German, not only with the acquiescence, but 
even with the active assistance of Bismarck; and later on, even 
when hundreds of thousands of Germans were yearly leaving the 
Fatherland in emigration to foreign countries, not only were 
Indo-China and Madagascar surrendered to France, but there 
was not even any attempt made to direct that emigration to those 
parts of South Africa where, if it had so been directed and sub- 
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sequently kept in touch with the Fatherland, undoubtedly a 
great and flourishing colonial State would eventually have come 
into the Kaiser’s possession. 
Time and opportunity having thus passed, the German nation 
awoke and roused itself and wondered what it could do. Looking 
around, and watching the course of events for some years, it 
noticed that England was gradually increasing her hold in Egypt ; 
France was obtaining a predominating influence in Africa ; 
Britain and Russia were settling down together in Persia ; Russia 
was abroad in Manchuria; and the United States was carefully 
nursing Central America. ree 
Germany then discovered that there were such activities in 
practical politics as spheres of influence and peaceful penetration. 
She saw that, taking a small, feeble, and backward country, a more 
progressive State could lend money toits rulerand toitsimportant 
people, and take security therefor in the form of charges upon 
public revenues and the concession of land and mineral rights. 
Then, when the development of the country and default in pay- 
ment of the loans gave the excuse, it could obtain a share in the 
management of the public revenues. Eventually it might be 
possible, by skilful diplomacy, for the greater State to take over 
the management of the military and naval forces of the smaller 
country, or even the right to occupy the country with its own 
armed forces. Still later it could lend yet more money to the 
country, but this time entirelyonits own conditions, as, forinstance, 
that the country in process of peaceful penetration should receive 
only, say, 75 per cent. of it, the balance being returned as profit 
for the financiers or the lending State, and even that the greater 
part of the 75 per cent. itself should be spent in the country of the 
greater State in the purchase, by preference, of armaments and 
commodities of that class. Then later again, when the time came 
for the money to be repaid, difficulties would be certain to arise 
which would afford the greater State an opportunity to operate 
the army itself, and ultimately, in fact, turn the lesser State into a 
mere dependency or protectorate. Such an operation is termed 
creating a sphere of influence, or pursuing a policy of peaceful 
penetration, and is directed towards the end of eventually absorb- 
ing entirely into the operating State the country so operated upon. 
But successfully to operate such a policy the operating State 
should, asa rule, be in a position to barter, ona fairly equal footing 
with other States who have, or are likely to discover that they 
have, interests in the country operated upon. The ‘‘ commodi- 


ties’ used in this form of international barter are usually overseas 
lands and rights. 
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Why, therefore, should not Germany “‘ peacefully penetrate ” 
some small and weak nation of the appropriate class ? No sooner 
did Germany put this question to herself—ignoring, however, the 
fact that she possessed no overseas lands or rights worth talking 
about—than she answered it in deeds. First, though, she began 
to look around. After some hesitation Germany seems to have 
fixed upon Venezuela as the most favourable scene of operations. 
German financiers succeeded in placing some large loans, and buying 
some mines, and in initiating a number of business enterprises ; 
and then in most approved fashion the I<aiser descended upon the 
Republic, anchored a warship in its harbour, and made the stereo- 
typed demand for some share in the control of its administration. 
Of course the rest of the interested world promptly saw the trend 
of German policy, and with equal promptitude realised its objec- 
tive. The United States, as the nearest country, invoked against 
Germany a new variety of the Monroe Doctrine, and informed the 
disgusted Germans that they would not be permitted to interfere 
in the government of Venezuela. Britain, too, showed its dis- 
like to this attempt upon Venezuela, and since Britain and the 
United States dominated the Atlantic, the Germans, apart from 
any other consideration, had to retire. 

Now we will turn to Africa, and Germany’s activities there. 
In 1884 Britain was well established on the Gold Coast and the 
mouth of the Niger. Bismarck, under pressure of the Colonial 
party in Germany, had by 1884 established in the neighbouring 
territories of Togoland and the Cameroons a few German factories 
with a view to planting the German flag there. In 1885 and 1886 
Britain concluded treaties with Germany which set out the territo- 
ries of each Power, recognising Germany’s sovereignty over Togoland 
andthe Cameroons. Thisacquisition of territory by Bismarck was 
really a forestalling of what he knew Britain had in her mind to 
do herself ; nevertheless these treaties were concluded in a perfectly 
friendly spirit, at any rate so far as Britain was concerned. 

In South-West Africa, however, the Anglo-German relations 
were not quite so amicable. In 1878 Disraeli occupied Walfisch 
Bay, the only natural port of Damaraland. Cape Colony then 
extended, and the British flag flew, from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the boundaries of Delagoa Bay and Limpopo. The Zulus and 
the Boers disliked this universal domination of Great Britain, 
and it was only after much fighting, including the defeat of the 
British at Majuba, that this country maintained the integrity of 
British South Africa. In 1880, however, Mr. Gladstone gave up 
the fruits of our success, and so the Transvaal came into exis- 
tence as a Free State. This was the opportunity, and the signal, 
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for interference by Germany, and she interfered in Damaraland 
and the Transvaal at the same time. In 1883 a rich German 
merchant, Herr Liideritz, had bought the entire sovereignty of 
the Bay of Angra-Pequefia up to the south of Walfisch Bay, with 
a long stretch of hinterland territory extending along the right 
bank of the Orange River, the frontier of Cape Colony. The 
Cape protested energetically, but in 1884 Great Britain recognised 
the position as quite regular. Bismarck was not slow to profit 
by this British complacence. From 1885 to 1888 Dr. Gearing, on 
behalf of Germany, concluded treaties of protectorate with the 
principal chiefs of Damaraland and Namaqualand, and in 1890 
Germany and Britain concluded a treaty defining their respec- 
tive territorial boundaries. So, with the consent, or certainly 
without any opposition from Britain, the German colony of 
South-West Africa came into existence. But Germany was not 
content. She had already begun to intervene in the Transvaal 
in a very diplomatic fashion. In 1884 President Kruger went 
to London and obtained the treaty which recognised the inde- 
pendence of his country. Having obtained this treaty, he hurried 
to Berlin, where he was received by Bismarck and the Kaiser with 
the warmest cordiality. At dinner at Potsdam he thus toasted 
the Kaiser: “It is through the kindness of God that we are able 
to throw upon your Majesty, and your Empire, looks of affection 
and of confidence.’’ The Kaiser, without replying, rose from 
the table, clasped with emotion his guest’s hands and gave him 
the accolade. Some weeks later Berlin and Pretoria agreed to 
bind by railway the Boer States to South-West Africa across 
Bechuanaland and the desert of Kalahari. Gladstone, when he 
heard of this, said nothing but acted promptly. British troops 
within a short time were occupying Bechuanaland and Khama’s 
country, and so the Germano-Boer plans were rendered impos- 
sible. Bismarck, though he did not complain openly, refused, 
however, to recognise officially our action, and so it was not until 
four months after his retirement in 1890 that the boundaries 
were settled by treaty. 

It is impossible to leave those early South African days without 
recognising that the action of Germany was remarkably con- 
sistent with the advice given to her, some years before, by 
Treitschke. “In the south of Africa,’ he wrote, ‘‘ circumstances 
are decidedly favouring us. British colonial policy, which has 
been successful everywhere else, has not been a lucky hand at the 
Cape of Good Hope. The civilisation which exists there is 
Teutonic, is Dutch. The policy of Britain in South Africa, 
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deadly and unextinguishable hatred against her among the 
Dutch Boers. If our Empire has the courage to follow an inde- 
pendent colonial policy with determination, a collision of our 
interests and those of Britain is unavoidable.’’ It will be seen 
that the professor was wrong both as historian and as prophet. 

Since 1861, agreeing about the same time with France that 
its independence should be respected and guaranteed, Britain 
assumed a Protectorate over Zanzibar, an island in the Indian 
Ocean off the coast of East Africa, commanding access to the 
region of the great lakes which later on, in 1874, was traversed 
by the explorer Stanley. In 1884 Germany appeared on the 
scene in the person of a Consul-General for Zanzibar, and a few 
months later in the form of an expedition on the continent which 
ended in the Germans taking possession of a very considerable 
territory. The reply to this movement was the formation in 
Britain of the British East Africa Company, the object of 
which, according to Mr. Gladstone, was to work in harmony with 
Germany, with a view to the abolition of slavery and the de- 
velopment of a country rich in natural products. For a time 
the British Company and the German troops each proceeded 
harmoniously to strengthen their respective occupations and 
spheres. 

But Germany wanted Zanzibar. With a view to accom- 
plishing this end, she stirred up a revolution there to dethrone the 
Sultan, who was a friend of Britain; but the attempt failed. 
Ultimately Germany signed treaties in 1886-7 recognising the 
independence of the Sultanate, for which in return the United 
Kingdom recognised the acquisitions made upon the continent 
by Germany. These acquisitions comprised the territorics situ- 
ated between the coastal zones and the Lakes Nyassa, Tan- 
ganyika, and Victoria Nyassa. Britain took the Somali country. 
So in 1887 German East Africa and British East Africa were 
defined and acquiesced in by both Germany and Great Britain, 
each of these Powers concluding the transaction, as it had been 
carried on throughout, in a spirit almost of cordiality. These 
arrangements were undoubtedly more favourable to Germany 
than to Great Britain, so this country, in order to balance matters, 
occupied Melinda and Mombasa, which stood between her East 
African territories and the sea. Germany replied by a like 
occupation of a similar territory between the sea and her Fast 
African possessions. But Germany’s methods were very different 
to those of this country. So violent and energetic were they, 
that the natives arose in insurrection, and for two years, until 
1890, the country was one constant scene of blood and fire. 
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Meanwhile Germany, aspiring to further possessions, cast an 
eye upon Equatoria, a province of the Egyptian Soudan which 
since 1877 had been left by the British Government in the charge 
of a German, Edward Schnitzer, better known later as Emin 
Pasha, who had been using his opportunities as a British agent, 
not to further the interests of Great Britain, but rather to create 
a German influence there. Seizing the opportunity afforded by 
the Mahdi rising in the Soudan, Emin Pasha seized Equatoria for 
Germany and held it until 1888, when Stanley arrived on the 
scene on behalf of the British Government and brought him 
away, upon which Equatoria became British once more. But just 
when Equatoria had thus ceased to exist as a German possession, 
Uganda, a British possession, was seized by Dr. Peters on behalf 
of Germany. 

In 1890 Bismarck was dismissed. At once this open struggle 
between Germany and Britain came to an end. The two Powers 
made mutual concessions. Amongst other things Uganda was 
abandoned to Britain by Germany, and the latter Power recog- 
nised, without any regard at all for the rights of France, the 
exclusive Protectorate of Britain over Zanzibar and Pemba. 
Germany, in return, received from Britain the recognition of 
the coastal zone in German East Africa which she had already 
acquired, and a transfer from the British Crown of the island of 
Heligoland, a payment to Britain of four million marks also 
being made by Germany. Since then, and particularly since the 
war commenced, it has been discovered that Heligoland was an 
acquisition of almost incalculable value to Germany in view of 
the world-policy which she had so recently commenced and which 
was destined in the near future to develop so greatly. At the 
time it was ceded to Germany, it was universally considered that 
Britain had much the best of the bargain. Stanley, speaking 
from the point of view of Britain, said that this country “had 
received a new suit and had given a trouser button in exchange.”’ 
In Germany the Chancellor Caprivi could justify himself and his 
policy only by explaining that his real motive in consenting to 
the settlement was to re-establish friendship between London 
and Berlin. 

As a matter of fact, friendly relations between the two countries 
had never been disturbed to any extent at all, certainly not to 
such an extent as to require their re-establishment. Throughout 
the colonial enterprise of Bismarck, neither country had ever 
menaced the other, nor had there been the slightest approach 
towards diplomatic rupture. Certainly rough notes occasionally 
passed from Bismarck to Britain, but this country always 
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recognised, in their tone, Bismarck’s perpetual delight in en- 
deavouring to irritate Britain. Certainly, too, there had been 
some underhanded work on the part of Germany, as in connec- 
tion with South Africa. But, nevertheless, in spite of these 
things, Britain herself was ever friendly to Germany and always 
worked most cordially with Bismarck in relation to all colonial 
affairs. 

No better proof of this can be found than the African Con- 
ference of Berlin of 1884. This Conference, at which all the 
great Powers interested in Africa were represented, was convened 
by Bismarck with a view to setthng the territory which should 
escomprised in the future Congo Free State. The great con- 
tention was, as between Britain and Portugal on the one hand, 
and the other Powers on the other, as to whether or no the mouth 
of the Congo was or should be Portuguese territory. Britain 
supported the Portuguese argument, that this territory belonged 
or should belong to Portugal. Had this view been adopted by 
the Conference it would have meant that the Congo Frec State 
would have become merely an inland territory without, what 
every State desires to have if it can, an outlet to the sea. More- 
over, if Portugal had carried this point, Britain, by reason of a 
Treaty of 1884, would have had special advantages, and a pre- 
ponderating influence in the new Portuguese territory. Bismarck 
sided with France and Belgium, as against this country. The 
result was that France and the Congo Free State, now “‘ owned ’”’ 
by Belgium, acquired a great coastal territory which gave them 
and their Congo possessions an absolutely free communication 
with the Atlantic. Portugal, and through her, Britain, lost this 
territory with all its great advantages to them both. 

Now it is worth noticing that the British Government 
accepted, without any apparent bad feeling, the decisions of 
this Conference, and it felt no bitterness whatever against the 
German Government, which had inspired them. Should ever 
there have been at any time a possibility of bad feeling over 
colonial questions between Britain and Germany, Queen Vic- 
toria at once sent the Prince of Wales to Berlin, as notably in 
1885, when as a result the matter in question was discussed and 
settled amicably. 

If we leave Africa and turn to other parts of the world, as for 
instance the Pacific and New Guinea, we find during this period 
the same amicable relations between Germany and Britain in 
regard to colonial policy. We find, in fact, either that Britain 
actually assisted and encouraged Germany in the realisation of 
her colonial aspirations, or at the worst, tolerated it with good 
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feeling. Britain did not oppose herself in any way whatever to 
the acquisition by Germany of the Bismarck Archipelago in 1884, 
the Solomon and Marschall Islands in 1885, or the coaling and 
naval station, on the arbitration of the Pope in 1885, of the 
Caroline Islands; and so in 1886, when by treaty Britain and 
Germany delimited the spheres of influence which they had 
arranged between themselves in the Western Pacific, in a simi- 
larly friendly spirit was New Guinea dealt with, Germany receiv- 
ing that part known as Kaiser-Wilhelmsland. 

So far we have dealt with the German colonial policy during 
the time of Bismarck, and it must be obvious that throughout 
this period Britain, far from standing in the light of Germany, 
had always, as had been repeatedly admitted by Germany herself, 
done her best to co-operate with, and even assist, the German 
Empire. Now we will record, as shortly as possible, the relations 
between Britain and Germany during the ten or eleven years 
following the dismissal of Bismarck in 1890. It will now be seen 
that Britain’s policy was almost consistently Germanophile. 

This attitude of Britain may of cours: be accounted for, as 
for instance by the suggestion that she was prompted by jealousy 
of Russian and [French extension in the Far East and overseas. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains, whatever may account for it, 
that Britain was Germany’s greatest, if not, in fact, her one and 
only friend, in the family of Great Powers during this decade. 
On the other hand, on one occasion in 1894 Germany joined 
France in such an attack upon the Anglo-Congo Treaty of 1894 
that the two contracting parties were forced to abandon it within 
a few weeks after its signature. 

So firm was the amity between Britain and Germany in 
Africa, however, that in 1898 they between them proposed, in 
order, on Britain’s part, that the policy of Cecil Rhodes in South 
Africa should be developed to its fullest possible extent, that 
Portuguese Mozambique and the greater part of Portuguese 
Angola should be occupied by Great Britain, and that Germany 
should take the Portuguese country to the north of the Zambesi. 
The net effect of this arrangement would have been that German 
East Africa would have doubled in size, and, when the Transvaal 
should have become a British possession, the British flag would 
have floated right up to the borders of the great lakes. This 
arrangement between Germany and Britain was never executed, 
and was, in fact, made public only through the indiscretion of 
Cecil Rhodes when negotiating in 1899 in Berlin for the Cape 
to Cairo railroad to traverse German Africa. 

The South African War put an end to the execution of all these 
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fine projects, but during the first few months of the war there 
was no breach to the amicable relations between Britain and 
Germany. The war commenced in October 1899, Britain ap- 
parently unconscious of the fact that it had been secretly engineered 
by the Kaiser. It was not known that Germany, whilst pretending 
to be the friend of Britain, was at the same time encouraging 
the Boers to make war against Britain, both with financial assist- 
ance and by practical advice and help in matters warlike. This 
assistance was also accompanied by the promise that if the Boers 
were likely to be defeated Germany would obtain the intervention 
of the Powers in their favour, and that if they succeeded, Germany 
would help them to assert and maintain their independence and to 
extend their State throughout South Africa, so that eventually 
that territory should be entirely Dutch. But the tale of the Boer 
War must be told in another place ; at present we deal only with 
amicable relations. It is an astonishing fact, though, that these 
relations should have so continued notwithstanding the telegram 
of the Kaiser to President Kruger on the morrow of the Jameson 
Raid. The President himself never hid under a bushel the fact 
of his friendship with the Kaiser. Thus, at a banquet in 1895, 


President Kruger said in the course of a speech: ‘I shall ever 
promote the interests of Germany, though it be but with the 
resources of a child, rich as my land is considered. . . . The time 


has come to knit ties of the closest friendship between Germany 
and the South African Republics, ties such as are natural between 
father and child.’”’ And yet Britain and Germany remained 
friends ! 

As elsewhere in Africa, so in Morocco and in Egypt, Germany 
and Britain worked together from 1890 until Ig01. In 18g0 
the German Minister at Fez signed a commercial treaty with the 
Moorish Government for five years, at the same time informing 
the other signatory Powers to the Madrid Convention that it 
would not ratify that Treaty unless they gave their adhesion to it. 
The British Government raised no objection to its ratification, 
and ratified it was. In 1892 Germany cordially supported the 
British mission to Morocco. The chief object of the mission 
was the conclusion of a commercial treaty. All this was in accord 
with Germany’s view, now based upon much experience, that 
Great Britain was not her opponent in colonial enterprise. The 
German Chancellor, Caprivi, said in 1890: ‘‘ Our relations with 
England form one of the most important guarantees for the 
maintenance of European peace, and our Government cannot 
support colonial enterprises which, with no benefit to Germany, 
are directed against the interests of Britain.’ The policy of 
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the Kaid MacLean in Morocco, during this decade, was objected 
to particularly by the French, on the ground, as it was alleged, 
that all the great enterprises and important concessions were 
reserved, if not for the British, then for Germany, and the African 
Treaties of 1890, 1898, and I&gg, and even that of Ig00, contained, 
according to French authority, certain secret clauses by which 
Britain agreed to give Germany the utmost freedom of action in 
certain specified Moroccan ports. 

So, too, in Egypt the accord between Britain and Germany 
was so complete that to the Germans, and particularly those 
established at Cairo, it appeared to be inimical even to the interests 
there of Britain herself. \When one reads the fulminations of the 
Pan-Germanist against Britain because she occupied, and has 
remained in occupation of, Egypt, one is struck by the fact that 
Britain’s greatest supporter in this policy was Germany herself. 
There doubtless was a reason for Germany’s attitude, but never- 
theless such was the attitude in fact. In all probability the 
reason why Germany never intervened in the valley of the 
Nile, and never at any moment attempted to prevent the country 
passing into the hands of Britain, was the Kaiser’s hope that 
he would some day receive a substantial reward, and would 
obtain the approval and co-operation of Great Britain to his great 
scheme of the Baghdad Railway, which at the moment of Fashoda, 
and of the treaty with France consequent thereon, he com- 
menced to elaborate. 

Again, if we pass to the Far East in the year 1897, at the 
time of the war between China and Japan, we find Germany, 
France, and Russia ranged on the side of China against Japan and 
Britain. Nevertheless, though Britain opposed very strongly 
any extension of French and Russian occupation into China, yet 
was there scarcely any opposition at all on the part of Britain 
to the place so apparently modest, but in fact so important, which 
Germany proposed to occupy. Seizing as an excuse the massacre 
of two German missionaries, the Kaiser sent to Kiau-chau his fleet 
in order to avenge the outrage; ultimately he obtained from China 
a lease for nine hundred and ninety-nine years of Kiau-chau, as 
also the right to exploit mines in Shantung and the concession of 
two railways. Russia, Britain, and France then, in turn, by way 
of balancing matters, took Port Arthur, Wei-hai-wei, Kaolung, 
and Kangchuan, respectively. The Power that Britain watched 
most jealously here was not Germany, but Russia. In the year 
Ig00 the relations between Germany and Britain, particularly 
as founded on their mutual aspirations in the direction of colonial 
expansion, were so cordial, that the Kaiser, speaking at Elberfeld, 
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said: ‘“‘ The understanding with the greatest Germanic State 
outside Germany should, in the future, be a powerful aid in the 
common effort of the two peoples in the market of the world, 
where they could compete with one another in a friendly spirit 
and without hostility.”” Here note carefully the fact that 
fourteen years ago the Kaiser was referring to the British Empire 
as a Germanic State, and moreover, one with which Germany 
must work in the future. The understanding he was referring 
to was a Convention between Germany and Britain whereby 
Germany guaranteed to Britain the integrity of Chinese territory 
and the maintenance of the ‘‘ open door.’’ This Convention, it 
will be seen later on, was one of the chief factors in the subsequent 
change of attitude between Germany and Britain. 

The same state of affairs existed in the Pacific. Britain and 
Germany in 1899 signed another Convention. Since 1884 Samoa 
had been governed by a Germano-Samoan Council. Britain 
was insisting, and had been for a long time insisting, that Samoa 
should revert to a former state of things, namely, a condominium, 
between Britain and Germany. By this Convention the dis- 
pute was settled by the islands being divided between Germany, 
the United States, and Britain. 

We now come to the opening year or two of the twentieth 
century. The German Empire had been in existence for about 
thirty years. During this period practically the whole of Africa 
had been opened to the world for colonisation and settlement, 
and, had in fact, been occupied. France and Britain, and 
Portugal and Belgium, had all received their share; Germany, 
too, had received everything that she had publicly, or formally, 
expressed a desire or made an effort to obtain. In the few other 
parts of the world where similar opportunities for colonisation 
had occurred, during that period Germany had received at least 
her share. During the whole of this time Britain had co-operated 
with Germany wherever possible, having regard to her own interests, 
and at times had so co-operated with Germany as to have courted 
the criticism of other nations and invited the suggestion that 
Germany’s interests had been placed by Britain before those 
of any other nation. 

But now a change occurs; the Pan-Germanist spirit in Ger- 
many makes it no longer possible for the friendly relations to 
be continued: Pan-Germanist ideas and actions prevent such 
relations altogether. Germany had got hold of the idea that 
she must have greater colonial possessions ; that by relying upon 
merely diplomatic methods, as in the past, she would never 
increase her existing possessions to any appreciable extent ; and 
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that, therefore, there was no escape from it but Germany must 
obtain such possessions even though it were by methods of 
duplicity and cunning, or even those of the bully or braggart, or 
even, if ultimately necessary, those of armed warfare. We arrived 
at length at the days when the Kaiser had the effrontery to say : 
‘‘Nothing must be settled in this world without the intervention 
of Germany and of the German Emperor.”’ 

We return to the Transvaal. We need not make any point 
of the telegram of the Kaiser to Kruger, on the morrow of 
the Jameson Raid, which England at the time, though deeply 
annoyed at it, had attributed to the Kaiser’s erratic temperament. 
A few years afterwards, however, Britain and the rest of the world 
learnt that this telegram was far from being an impulsive action, 
but was, in fact, to use the phrase of a French publicist, ‘‘ the 
concentrated extract of the wisdom of his Foreign Muinister.’’ 
And when the unfortunate President Kruger, believing that 
he had lost his all as a consequence of relying upon the secret 
promptings of the Kaiser, went to Berlin in 1900 for help and 
advice, the Kaiser refused to receive him. The telegram, he was 
told, did not determine the policy of Germany in all events for 
all time; and this was the callous attitude then taken up by 
Germany, notwithstanding that the Kaiser and his Government 
were, more than anything else, responsible for this disastrous war. 

The Pan-Germanists were enthusiastic over the war: if the 
Boers defeated the British, then there was an end to Britain 
in South Africa, and a beginning of her end as a world-Power ; 
even if Britain should defeat the Boers, then it was very possible 
that Britain’s strength, particularly in South Africa, would be 
Shattered for ever. So, in view of the telegram ; of the reception 
of Kruger before the war; of the great pro-Boer sympathy of 
Germany during the war; and of the explicit statements which 
were made after the war, by leading Boers, there can be no 
doubt now but that the Boer War was really an incident in the 
conspiracy of Pan-Germanism against the prestige and power of 
the British Empire. Before the Boers commenced the war, a 
secret and anxious council was held, under the presidency of 
President Kruger. In the course of its deliberations aume 
President declared that he had the assurance of the Kaiser that 
Germany would not permit England to wipe out the Boer Re- 


-publics, and that if the Boers could not fight with sufficient effect 


to justify their existence as a nation, the Kaiser would intervene 
with France and Russia, and so force Britain to stay her hand! 
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E Baghdad Railway now claims our attention, and it 

will perhaps be wise to devote special attention to 

the subject. We are now dealing with a project of 

German colonisation the initial stages of which are 
practically completed, but which is so inimical to the interest of 
Great Britain in the Suez Canal and the East that the fortune of 
this war may perhaps afford an opportunity no longer to allow 
the Kaiser a free hand in this direction. The Baghdad Railway 
represents the one success of Germany, since, at the commence- 
ment of this century, her foreign policy, particularly in Turkey, 
proceeded on lines of either indifference or even antagonism to 
this country. 

As a result of Germany’s energies in railway building in the 
territories of the Ottoman Empire, there existed in Germany, for 
at least the last fifteen years, an ever-developing idea or obsession 
that Turkey was for all practical purposes a Teutonic possession. 
The later Germanic literature on Turkey showed this very clearly. 
For instance, amongst German books on travel one would discover 
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such a title as the following : ‘‘ Through Asia Minor by the German 
Railways.’ Then again, in his Pan-Germanist Atlas, Paul 
Langhaus included a map of the German railways of Asia Minor. 
In fact, by means of railways and other means which are dealt 
with elsewhere, Turkey is now, and has for some years past been, 
crushed by the tentacles of the Germanic octopus. 

Railways, apart from their commercial value, may in some 
cases have a great and peculiar political importance. They are 
often in these days, when controlled by a foreign Power, the 
chief means of pacific penetration—of creating, extending, and 
consolidating spheres of political influence, leading eventually 
to actual occupation and sovereignty. The Russian railways 
converging on to the Far East and those directed south towards 
India; the British railways spreading out into Afghanistan and 
Persia from the north of India, opening up Arabia, and running 
from Egypt into the British Soudan; and the French railways 
into Morocco, are cases in point. The less apparent the immediate 
commercial advantage of a railway controlled by a foreign 
Power, in a politically backward or unsettled country, the more 
certain that its vavson d’étre is political. 

In the case of such a railway, where the interests of other 
Powers are disregarded and threatened, the end of the enterprise 
is generally found in international complications or even in war. 
In 1896, by an agreement between Russia and China, the Russian 
Trans-Siberian Railway was extended by Russia across Man- 
churia. Kiau-chau, in the Province of Shantung, was to be the 
terminus at the sca. It was universally believed, however, that 
Port Arthur, a place conceived to have far greater strategic im- 
portance as a sea terminus than Kiau-chau, was the real objective 
of Russia. This suggestion was emphatically repudiated, but 
nevertheless, Russia had obtained, in 1893, a lease of Port 
Arthur, and subsequently, in 1c¢00, seizing the opportunity 
afforded by the Boxer rising, poured troops into Manchuria and 
remained in possession, notwithstanding repeated promises of 
evacuation, until turned out as a result of the Russo-Japanese 
War. This railway with its political development was, together 
with the Korean difficulty, the cause of that war. At the Peace 
Japan obtained equal rights with Russia in Manchuria, and 
Russia agreed to exploit her railways there with an exclusively 
industrial and commercial object, and without any political or 
strategic considerations. 

In 1889 the Deutsche Bank of Berlin and the Wurtemberg 
Bank of Stuttgart founded a company called the Anatolian 
Railway Company. This company thenceforth owned and con- 
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trolled a railroad which ran from the Bosphorus opposite Con- 
stantinople, through Anatolia, to Konia, a place near the frontiers 
of Anatolia and Mesopotamia. This company was the successor 
to Turkey’s concessionaires of the Anatolia Railways in 1888. It 
was George von Siemens, the founder of the Deutsche Bank, 
who secured the original concession. 

This bank has been called the ‘‘ twin ’’ to the German Empire. 
It was established in 1870 almost at the very hour that Bismarck 
and Moltke went to war with France. The rise of no other 
institution was so coincidental with the economic development 
of Germany itself. The bank’s yearly growth from small begin- 
nings to its present gigantic position is almost inconceivable. 
To appreciate the commanding influence of this bank one must 
understand the methods by which industry and commerce have 
always been financed in Germany. The banks place most of 
their capital in industrial and commercial concerns, to such an 
extent that for all practical purposes they belong to the banks. 
These latter are not content simply to leave their capital in the 
hands of the traders, but are themselves represented in the 
management of the various business concerns. This intimate 
association of the banking system with industrial and commercial 
enterprise was the cause of Germany’s great commercial develop- 
ment, and that commercial development led up to and became 
involved with the political development of the ‘“ Fatherland.” 
So, eventually, commerce and politics become one. Commercially 
and politically Germany was struggling for extended fields of 
operation. Since the banks themselves as representing capital 
were masters of the situation, it was only natural that those who 
directed the banks stood, necessarily, amongst the most powerful 
personalities of the Empire. 

So we come to the person of Arthur von Gwinner, who in Igor 
succeeded Siemens in the direction of the Deutsche Bank. As 
the Deutsche Bank was the leading institution amongst all other 
great banks of Germany, so Gwinner was the leading financier 
among the other great financial luminaries of the Empire, such as 
Baron Oppenheim, Speyers, Schwabach and others. To quote a 
recent English writer: ‘‘ The Deutsche Bank from its vast 
counting house in Berlin mainly directs the conquering march of 
German capital in two hemispheres. It is the Reichs-Bank, 
Imperial Germany’s central bank of issue, which regulates the 
discount rate and keeps the currency mobile and liquid, but 
it is the Deutsche Bank which pioneers and finances German 
enterprise oversea. At home its power is comparable only to 
that of the Government.” Naturally, with a turnover which 
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The expounder of the revolutionary theory that all moral laws ave but a remnant of Christian 

superstition cherishing the virtues of the weak. Hts ideal, the ‘‘ overman,” is to be developed 

by giving unbridled freedom to the struggle for existence—will seek only his own power and pleasuve 

and knows nothing of pity. Prussian militarism is the modern expression of this ruthless phit 
osophy. He died insane 
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rose since its foundation from {12,000,000 to £6,500,000,000, 
the bank came eventually to wield a mighty influence over German 
economic life. 

Von Gwinner is an ardent patriot and, even in business itself, 
is an idealist and a scholar. Finance to him is an operation com- 
parable to any operation of force or intellect, such as politics or 
even poetry. He, therefore, in his financial enterprises does not 
concern himself with their political value, but leaves that and all 
other incidental matters to the consideration of others, restricting 
himself to the development of their commercial values. So in 
a railway it is its commercial opportunities which engross his 
attention and comprise his ideals. 

In 1903 Gwinner obtained from the Turkish Government the 
concession for the Baghdad Railway. This railway was originally 
intended to carry on the Anatolian line across the frontier through 
Mesopotamia, by way of Baghdad, to the sea terminus of Koweit, 
on the Persian Gulf. Mesopotamia is a great tropical plain at the 
present time of the most extreme poverty, commercially regarded, 
and so from the point of view of its present needs has no use for the 
railway. Along the latter part of the line of therailway, however, 
there are a great delta and fluvial basin comparable to those of 
the Indus and the Ganges—the valley of the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates. ~ Here cities, long lost in history and legend— Babylon, 
Nineveh, Ctesiphon, Baghdad, and Bussorah—were, centuries ago, 
the centres of immense populations and world-wide commerce. 
To-day, where there might have been 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 of 
inhabitants, there are not more than about 3,000,000. Irrigation 
may restore this country to something of its former greatness, 
and then and during its development the Baghdad Railway may be 
necessary, though a more useful line for the immediate purposes 
of this locality would be one from the Gulf to the Mediterranean 
—quite a different route. 

We have already indicated more than once that it cannot be 
insisted upon too frequently or too emphatically that it was an 
essential factor in the foreign policy of Germany, and the Pan- 
Germanists never made any secret of it, that Mesopotamia should 
some day become part of the German Empire. ‘‘ The future of 
Germany,’ says an authority, ‘‘ demands the absorption of 
Austria-Hungary, the Balkan States and Turkey, with the North 
Sea ports. Her realms will stretch towards the east from Berlin 
to Baghdad, and to Antwerp on the west.’’ And the road to 
Empire in the east was for Germany, as matters stood before the 
war (except as to the Balkans, where the position had just 
been changed as a consequence of the recent defeat of 
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Turkey), a comparatively smooth one. The main thing was the 
acquisition of influence over the Moslem. To Russia Islamism 
might be a danger in Turkestan and the Caucasus; to Britain 
it has been, at times, a source of unrest in India and in Egypt; 
to France it is always a possible trouble in Algeria and Tunisia ; 
to Germany, however, Islamism could never do any harm. There 
was not, nor was there likely to be, any conflict between Germany 
and the Moslem. Thus the reason for the Kaiser’s otherwise 
ridiculous assumption, in 18908, of the protectorate of Islamism— 
announced with characteristic inconsistency in the midst of a 
pilgrimage as a devout Christian to Jerusalem—and for the German 
pacific penetration of Turkey. By this protection of and associa- 
tion with Islam, Germany, it may not unreasonably be concluded, 
deliberately allied herself with peoples whom she hoped some day 
would endeavour to break away from their present political associa- 
tions. It was nothing more orless thana bold alliance with what 
were hoped to be potential enemies of this country, the idea of 
Germany being eventually to dominate them herself, and in the 
meanwhile to use them as catspaws for the destruction of our power 
inthe East. In this wise did Germany hope ultimately to occupy 
some part of the dominions of Turkey. The Baghdad Railway 
might have been, and even yet may be, a very effective move in 
that direction. 

Germany had little or no difficulty except such as may have 


» been created by the Sultan himself in obtaining the concession for 


the railway. Her great difficulty was, and until very lately con- 
tinued to be, the raising of the necessary capital. Powerful 
though the Deutsche Bank was, yet in respect to this great scheme 
it was powerless unless it could obtain financial assistance from the 
other great financial centres. These centres, where a project of 
this class has ormay have an important political significance, can 
effectively co-operate only with the acquiescence of their respec- 
tive Governments. It was at this stage, therefore, that Germany 
found herself in difficulties with the Great Powers in relation to 
her project in Mesopotamia. Britain, France, and Russia refused 
officially to contribute. An offer was made, however, that Ger- 
many, France, and Britain should put up the capital in such 
shares that those of France and Britain should together exceed 
that of Germany; that the Board of Directors should be chosen 
from representatives of several European Powers; that the 
company should thus be internationalised, and that its head office, 
from which it would be controlled, should be situate in Switzerland, 
a neutral country. This offer came to nothing, for there were 
difficulties with the Turkish Government with regard to the 
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y security it had agreed, in the concession, to grant to the pro- 
moters for payment of the subvention. Turkey suggested an 
increase of customs duties on imports. This, very properly, was 
vetoed by the Powers, particularly by Britain. Eventually an out- 
standing Turkish 5 per cent. loan was converted into a 4 per cent., 
thus enabling the Ottoman Government to create an increased 
amount of 4 per cent. bonds sufficient for a deposit with the pro- 
moters of a capitalisation of the subvention in respect to the first 
section of the railway. Thereupon the promoters obtained the 
capital from sources, largely British, mainly outside Germany. 
So the work was started and the first section constructed. 

Later, as the work proceeded, the further capital had to be 
found in the same way. As a consequence of a Russo-German 
agreement, providing for the linking up of the railway near 
Baghdad with the Russian lines in North Persia, the project re- 
ceived a new life, and fresh efforts were made, ultimately success- 
ful, to obtain the requisite capital—mainly from non-German 
sources of course—to complete the line, at least as faras Baghdad. 

The line, when completed, will connect Europe and India, 
joining Hamburg to the Persian Gulf by substantially an entirely 
German bond. It will tend to establish Germany in Asia Minor 
and Mesopotamia as a more powerful interest than that of Turkey 
herself. While thus strengthening the political position of Ger- 
many in the East, it will tend to disintegrate the Ottoman Empire. 
The result will be that Eritain will have two powerful and 
aggressive neighbours on her Persian frontiers, Germany and 
Russia, where she has now only one, the latter. The Mediterranean 
and the Suez Canal will lose much of their importance and value 
both from a political and commercial point of view. Britain, 
though she may remain mistress of the seas, will find some part, 
and that a most important part, of those seas of considerably 
decreased political and commercial value. 

In German hands, this railway is hardly beneficial even to 
Turkey or the country through which it will run. The railwav 
will earn only one quarter of its necessary revenue, the Turkish 
Government being left to provide the other three-quarters by 
Bee bleaMe toon ak ot ees ea ee 

People at all it would be wiser if the proceeds 
were first applied to already existing liabilities Any fu 
rther 
Increase of customs duties on imports would mean that B itish 
commerce and shipping would bear, compared with ate 
pee pits. the brunt of the burden of the sibweeceen nee 
creates the revenue necessary to maintain this railway, the func 
tion of which is to increase German and Russian conten san and 
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whose operation is necessarily prejudicial to British trade and 
shipping. 

The Pan-Germanist methods of Germany in Turkey were 
generally very successful. In 1909 it was proposed to amalgamate 
the British and Turkish steamer lines navigating the Tigris 
between Baghdad and the Persian Gulf. This proposal, though 
supported by all those practically interested in the development 
of Mesopotamian commerce and progress, including the principals 
in London of all the British trade interests in Baghdad and 
Bussorah, was rendered ineffective, notwithstanding the strong 
supporting action of the Turkish Government, solely by German 
influence and diplomatic pressure. The only important objec- 
tions to the scheme were that it would confer a monopoly and was 
a step towards the British occupation of Mesopotamia. This 
is very interesting and instructive. Germany, with practically 
no commercial interest at stake, and certainly in opposition 
to the declared commercial interests of this country, was able to 
prevent a joint Turko-British navigation scheme between Baghdad 
and the Gulf possessing none of the objectionable features of the 
Baghdad Railway scheme, over a route more or less identical 
with that of the comparatively small Baghdad-I<oweit section of 
the railway, on the grounds of monopoly and possibility of British 
occupation. If so restricted an enterprise could properly be 
arrested on such grounds, how much more reasonable would it 
have been to arrest the development of the great enterprise of the 
Baghdad Railway ? 

Whilst tending to disintegrate the Ottoman Empire, the 
railway will at the same time afford Turkey an opportunity 
to harass Britain and make her political position at the head 
of the Persian Gulf yet more difficult than at present. When 
the project was first mooted the late Sultan was by no means 
enamoured with it. He regarded the railway as an unwarrant- 
able Western intrusion. His views changed, however, when he 
appreciated the fact that a rapid service of heavy trains right 
through to the Persian Gulf would enable him readily to remove 
troops down there to deal with his anarchic subjects in Mesopo- 
tamia and certain small independent States in that locality. 
So the concession was granted. But it was stipulated with a 
view to that military end, that the service should be of a certain 
speed, and of trains of a certain weight. Koweit, the chief 
centre for the export of Arab horses supplied to the British 
Government, was to be the terminus at the Persian Gulf. It 
was even once suggested that there was a secret agreement be- 
tween Turkey and Germany for fortifications in the Persian 
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Gulf, and the creation, in the words of a Russian journal, of 
a ‘‘German Gibraltar on the Persian Gulf.’’ Of course this was 
denied. But what could limit the possibilities of German ambi- 
tion ? Great Britain, however, effectively prevented this. Koweit 
and the various States which border on the Persian Gulf are, 
strictly speaking, subject to the sovereignty of Turkey. As a 
fact, however, they are independent republics of a sort under 
the protection of Britain, and with which Britain has concluded 
treaties of friendship more or less ancient and more or less regular. 

So at the appropriate moment Great Britain seized an oppor- 
tunity to show, by deeds, her strength in this neighbourhood, a 
conflict having taken place between Moubarek, the Sheik of 
Koweit, and his neighbour Rachid, the Sultan of Negjed. The 
Porte was about to land troops in order to establish order. SBritain, 
however, opposed this and herself despatched two cruisers 
to the scene. The Turkish Government yielded to Britain in 
this matter and consented not to land the troops, a stipulation 
being forced upon Turkey that she would not allow Koweit to be 
annexed by any other Power. Later on, Moubarek having laid 
claim to certain territory, the Porte directed that Turkish troops 
should be directed against it. Lritain again interfered, herself 
sending two warships. In the end Turkey recognised the claims 
of Moubarek. By this action, Britain undoubtedly put an end 
once and for all to any dispute as to which of the Great Powers 
is the one which shall dominate the Persian Gulf. 

It is of vital importance to Britain’s interest in India and 
the East that these States should continue in the same political 
dependence upon Britain. Without this railway, Britain has 
always found it difficult to deal with Turkey in regard to them. 
What then will be the political or strategic position of Britain 
here with this railway under German control? Not only will 
Turkey have to be dealt with, but Germany also. 

By the terms of the concession the entire management of the 
line was secured in German hands, and independent of the 
nationality of the capital which might be raised to construct the 
line. It is possible, therefore, that preference will be given to 
German traffic to the detriment of that of other countries. There 
is an agreement, however, which formally forbids this, but 
German policy generally does not encourage us to believe that 
this agreement will be observed. Only within the last two or 
three years a Convention was signed at Berne by which the Swiss 
Government promised to accord to Germany without reciprocity 
and for ever the ‘‘ most-favoured-nation ’’ treatment for German 
commercial traffic over all the Swiss railways. This was a distinct 
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breach of neutrality of Switzerland to which Germany is a party, 
involving serious detriment to French and Austrian interests 
in Switzerland. If German eagerness for domination could lead 
to this in Switzerland, what may be expected at the hands of 
Germany, the supreme controlling power, on her Baghdad Railway ; 
her diplomacy having already destroyed the Tigris navigation 
proposals ? 

One thing is at least certain. This independence of control 
will undoubtedly be used in some way to benefit the convevance 
of German goods. The Anatolian Railway Company —the German 
concessionaire company promoting the Baghdad Railway—went so 
far in 1903 as to propose to exempt from quay dues at Haida-Pacha 
all goods which did not break bulk. The effect of this would 
be to place at a disadvantage British goods arriving by sea at 
Constantinople, landed either by steamer or lighter, and forwarded 
by rail from Haida-Pacha into the interior, and subject them to 
heavy quay dues, as compared with goods conveyed by the 
truck-load from the Continent by rail, and transferred in un- 
loaded trucks from the Oriental Railway right across the ferry 
at Bosphorus to the Anatolian Railway at through rates. 

The railway company has power to do practically what it will 
in large tracts of Ottoman land. The promoters have expropria- 
tion and other rights within a zone of 15 kilometres on either 
side of the line. There are also mining and forest rights within 
a like zone of 20 kilos. No particular plots or limits are specified, 
the concessionaires have only to take what they choose, and what 
will remain to the Turks in Asia Minor will be the equivalent 
of nothing. 

Fears were expressed that Germany would colonise these 
lands, which might eventually become a world granary, with her 
own countrymen. Unofficial statements were made that such 
was not the intention. But what guarantec is there that such a 
colonisation will not take place? Knowing what we do of the 
peculiar inclination and aptitude of the German to and for settle- 
ment in other countries than his own colonies, it is highly probable 
that this railway will become the nucleus for the development 
of a German State within the Ottoman frontiers—a German 
State, too, having its own German army, for, whether or no there 
are any colonists, Germany has the right to police the railways. 
The insécurity of the country is such that it will require two army 
corps to guard the line. Certainly a pleasant lodger for Turkey, 
and neighbour for Britain in the East. Russia only recently 
was forced to take action to stop German colonisation in Russia’s 
western frontiers. There Germany had developed great and 
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powerful German colonies about all the most important strategical 
routes. Where these colonists, in order to acquire more land 
and influence, found it advisable to acquire Russian nationality, 
Germany, by exceptional legislation, nevertheless allowed them 
to retain their German nationality. So much for Germany as a 
coloniser in independent States. Her methods are very much 
those of the cuckoo. 

Germany having, as she now has, a preponderating political 
influence in Turkey in Europe, and important commercial interests 
in Asia Minor through the Anatolian Railway and otherwise, it is 
obvious that the Baghdad Railway will effectively assist to establish 
definitely the Germanic influence through all the Asiatic posses- 
sions of the Ottoman Empire. In future Great Britain will be 
required to deal, in relation to Persia, with Germany as well as 
with Russia. Instead of a comparatively inoffensive neighbour 
such as Turkey standing between Persia and the European Powers, 
we shall have an offensively troublesome neighbour in Germany 
in Asia. So the accomplishment of the great object of Germany 
to become a power in the East will be furthered immensely by 
this railway. 

British trade will suffer greatly, and so suffer—and this must 
not be overlooked—at the hands of a rival placed in power mainly 
by British money. Germany does not pay the cost of this 
railway from her own resources, but largely from those of her 
European neighbours. The Baghdad Railway will probably lead 
to a line starting from the Persian Gulf to serve all parts of 
India and China. General von der Goltz himself stated that 
he considered it probable that the competition by the railway 
with the Suez Canal route would be disastrous—the journey to 
Bombay will take eleven days instead of fifteen; the railway 
will obviate the passage through the Suez Canal and the Red 
Sea; Turkey will also form the direct route between Paris and 
Bombay ; and probably the mails will be carried by the railway. 

One fact is certain: Britain was too blindly tolerant of 
German activity when she stood by and allowed the progress of 
this railway without first being satisfied at least that her im- 
portant proprietary interest in the Suez Canal was safeguarded, 
and that the welfare of British shipping in the East was not 
thereby threatened. 

We now return to Morocco, but this time we deal with a 
Germany and a Morocco of a period commencing with the present 
century. During this time, Germany’s trade with Morocco had 
developed enormously. In 1gor her total trade was about five 
million marks in value; within the last three or four years it had 
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increased to nearly twenty million; nevertheless, though, it was 
very far inferior in amount to that of either Britain or France. 
Coincident with this development of trade, a number of the 
greatest commercial houses in Germany had established branches 
in Morocco. A German bank and German post offices had been 
set up there and a great tonnage in German shipping had been 
registered as having entered or cleared at eight Moroccan ports. 
In particular, Germany had been very enterprising in prospecting 
for and developing minerals, and mineral enterprises. In Igo04 
England and France had at last come to a friendly and final ar- 


rangement with reference to their interests in Egypt and Morocco. 


This arrangement was expressed in a declaration of that year, 
by which France retired entirely from Egypt, leaving that country 
to us, and Britain surrendered her interests in Morocco to France. 
At the same time a corresponding arrangement, so far as Morocco 
was concerned, was entered into with Spain, the other Power having 
direct and substantial interests in Morocco. In addition, secret 
clauses were agreed to by France and Britain, which were not 
made public until November 1g11. The net result of this rather 
complicated transaction was that France had removed British 
opposition to a French absorption of four-fifths of Morocco at the 
price of a Spanish mortgage over the Mediterranean and North 
Atlantic Morocco ; Spain had secured a mortgage over the Mediter- 
ranean and North Atlantic Morocco; and Britain had acquired 
two things—namely, relief from an irritating incubus in Egypt, 
and the exclusion of France where she might be a danger to Gib- 
raltar, and to our domination of the Straits from the Mediterranean 
and North Atlantic Morocco. Incidentally a step had been taken 
towards the suppression of Morocco as an independent State and 
its partition between Spain and France. 

As we have said, certain articles, and these the most important 
as affecting Germany, were secret ; nevertheless Germany obtained 
a knowledge of them. As a result of this, the Kaiser paid a visit 
to Tangier, escorted by a German man-of-war. This visit had 
been planned some time before, directly he and his Government 
had become aware of the secret clauses, and it was intended by 
him and the German Government as a deliberate act of policy. 
He spent two hours in Tangier, welcomed with much enthusiasm, 
in conversation with the Sultan’s representatives. To the latter he 
made a speech, and in it occurred the following: ‘‘ The object of 
my visit to Tangier is to make it known that I am determined to 
do all that is in my power to safeguard efficaciously the interests of 
Germany in Morocco. I look upon the Sultan as an absolutely 
independent sovereign, and it is with him that I desire to come to 
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an understanding as to the best means to bring that result about.” 
In that speech the Kaiser not only challenged what was known to 
the world, that is to say the public arrangements of 1904, but he 
designedly challenged the secret exclusion of Germany, by Great 
Britain and France, from future territorial occupation of Morocco. 
This visit and speech of the Kaiser was but the prelude, and was 
intended to be the prelude, of a pro-Germanist agitation against the 
predominance of France in Morocco; and in the midst of, and 
arising out of, this agitation, Germany formally claimed an Inter- 
national Conference, which the Kaiser hoped would re-settle the 
Moroccan question on lines which would give the Fatherland a 
satisfactory position in the country. Germany was really furious 
with France and Spain, and particularly with Great Britain. 
She was aggrieved, in particular, that official notice to Germany 
of the public declarations of 1904 had been given only after an 
unusual delay ; that they had been concluded without any sort of 
consultation with Germany ; and that neither party had, in fact, 
proposed a similarly friendly agreement with the Kaiser in respect 
to Morocco. The result of this agitation was the Conference, and 
ultimately the Act of Algeciras of 19006. By this Act, the integrity 
and independence of the Shereefian Empire were once more recog- 
nised by the Powers, including Great Britain, France, and Germany. 
It provided, moreover, that this recognition should be maintained 
and enforced notwithstanding anything to the contrary in any 
treaty which may have been previously concluded with Morocco. 
But, further than this, the Act of Algeciras recognised the political 
interests of France and Spain, ignoring those claimed by Germany, 
and delegated to the two former Powers the duty of maintaining 
order in the coast towns and within certain limits. At this 
Conference Germany found herself alone against the other Powers, 
the inevitable result being that the Conference had furthered the 
interests and ambitions of the Kaiser but very little, if at all. 

France now began to move quickly in the peaceful penetration 
of Morocco. First she occupied Casablanca witha military force 
so as to keep order; next we find France in occupation of Fez, 
the capital, as well as Mequinez and other places in the neighbour- 
hood. In fact, Morocco, even to her very capital, was occupied 
by about nearly 100,000 Frenchand Spanishtroops. In the mean- 
while, by a Franco-German Agreement of 1909, Germany had 
declared, in order to lull the suspicions of France, and so that she 
might gradually wedge her way into Morocco, that her interests 
and efforts in Morocco were purely and entirely economic. 

But, with the ultimate establishment of France in Morocco, 
in such force as to turn the Shereefian Empire into nothing more 
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than a mere protectorate of France, Germany believed she saw 
another chance for a public intervention on her part which might 
this time turn out to her advantage. 

Germany was playing for a great stake. Not only was she, 
and had she been for many years, endeavouring to establish 
herself as a commanding commercial influence in Morocco, so as 
to acquire or pave the way to the acquisition of Moroccan terri- 
tory, but she had her eye upon the Moroccan coast from the 
point of view of its strategic value in naval warfare. 

The port of Agadir, or its neighbourhood, would appear 
to have impressed Germany very deeply. In spite of rather 
conflicting testimony, one is bound to come to the conclusion 
that this part of the coast of Morocco did possess great possi- 
bilities as a naval station. Moreover, the hinterland was reputed 
to be exceedingly rich in minerals, and the river, which meets 
the sea at this point, was of considerable size and drained very 
fertile districts. Furthermore, Agadir was far enough removed 
from Fez, and the seat of French authority, to make it possible 
for the Germans to hold it without rousing too much apprehen- 
sion, in the minds of the French, of clashes in the future. 

It is easy, now that war has actually commenced, to see how 
much more handicapped the Allies would be than they are now 
were Germany in possession, as a naval base, of a port on the 
west coast of Morocco. In the first place it is on a coast immedi- 
ately contiguous to Gibraltar. Having once obtained a footing 
in Morocco, there is no doubt that Germany would eventually 
have overrun the country. Assuming that she had done so, then 
with German legions swarming along the coast of Morocco, from 
the River Kiss on the Algerian frontier down to Cape Bojador on 
the Atlantic, and with the whole of these coasts fortified at regular 
intervals, what would have become of the freedom of navigation 
on that part of the Atlantic? Where would there have been free 
ingress and egress in and out of the Mediterranean ? And if Spain 
were attached in alliance to Germany, Gibraltar would even be 
isolated, and its two sources of supply, Morocco and Spain, from 
which it has been victualled for centuries, would be cut off, and 
on the Atlantic coast alone conditions would rule which could 
facilitate the issue of cruisers and torpedo-boats therefrom, seriously 
to harass our commerce. 

So, therefore, in the summer of Igr1I, the Kaiser ventured upon 
the decisive step, and sent the gunboat Panther to anchor in the 
port of Agadir, with the clear intention of interfering, somehow, 
in the state of affairs in Morocco. 

The great hope of Germany was that the coup would be 
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effective, and that some territorial acquisition on the Moroccan 
coast would be the result ; but, failing this, it might be possible 
to discover how far actually went the Anglo-French Entente, which 
was then, and had been for some years since, disturbing the peace 
of mind of the Kaiser. Germany intimated to the Powers that 
this action by her had been taken in order to protect the persons 
and the interests of German subjects in that part of Morocco. 
That was obviously an invented and, at the same time, an 
unfounded pretext for the demonstration. Whatever people 
or interests may have been affected at that time, or have been 
likely to be affected, by French operations in Morocco, certainly 
none of these was German. Had Germany been logical, or 
candid, she would have declared that the demonstration was 
intended as against the French and British partition, to the 
exclusion of Germany, of Morocco. The reply received by 
Germany to this demonstration was, from Britain, an unreserved 
declaration in favour of the French case, accentuating the 
creation of a ‘‘ new situation’’ through Germany’s action, and 
an intimation that the British Government would insist upon 
taking part in the ensuing negotiations. In fact, the British 
Foreign Office distinctly made this Franco-German dispute its 
own. Great Britain was determined to keep Germany out of 
Morocco as a political Power, and, under the circumstances, to 
support France there. 

All this had occurred during the first week of July. From 
the commencement of the second week, for about four months, 
negotiations proceeded between France and Germany, the basis 
of these negotiations being that they should be carried on between 
these two countries without the intervention of third parties, 
and that Germany would recognise an unqualified French Protec- 
torate over Morocco, subject to certain commercial understandings 
and to territorial compensation by France in the French Congo, 
with reciprocal exchange of German West African territory. It 
was clearly understood, however, not only by the diplomats per- 
sonally concerned themselves, but also by the whole world, that 
the turn which these negotiations would take, between Paris and 
Berlin, would inevitably depend upon the attitude of Britain. 
So the main interest in them centred, throughout, in Britain 
and her attitude. The German demands, as set out in the British 
Press, were that France should surrender to Germany the whole 
of the French Congo from the sea to the River Sango, and also 
renounce, in Germany’s favour, the contingent claims of France 
to the acquisition of the Congo Free State, should circumstances 
at any time lead to the alienation of that vast and important 
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territory by Belgium. This was the ‘‘ compensation’? which 
Germany demanded for the aid which France had given to the 
Sultan of Morocco, at his express request, for the maintenance of 
his eae, and a restoration of order and peace within a 
portion of his dominions. 

On July 21, immediately on the publication of these demands 
of Germany, Britain intervened, and warned Germany that, 
though quiescent for the time being, she regarded the demands 
as unreasonable, and that it might be necessary to take steps 
to protect British interests in Morocco. At once, without waiting 
for a reply from Germany, this country, by means of a speech 
by Mr. Lloyd George at a banquet at the Mansion House, which 
was obtrusively read by him from a manuscript as though prepared 
with the greatest care, intimated to Germany that Britain 
would be prepared to fight if her interests were ever disregarded 
by any Power, whatever Power that might be. After this speech, 
both German and British Governments sat on their dignity, the 
German Government looking upon it as a threat, which, in fact, 
it was intended to be. The Kaiser then showcd his hand, and 
withdrew his prior suggestion that he had no territorial designs 
on Morocco. 

This incident of Agadir had, so far, discovered several important 
facts. Germany had discovered that Britain was prepared to 
stand by France wherever the French policy was one which, 
though it might prejudice Germany, would assist to maintain 
the political strength of Britain. But Britain not only discovered 
that Germany had, in fact, territorial designs on Morocco, but 
also, what was of the utmost importance to know, that Germany 
was really willing, and anxious, to fight. 

Germany had either to modify her demands or to undertake 
a war. In that country popular feeling in favour of war ran 
very high. The Kaiser attempted to procure, in Berlin, the 
ready money necessary to finance the mobilisation of his army 
and undertake at least a demonstration in force upon the French . 
frontier. Never in her history had Germany received so great 
a shock as she then experienced. It appeared that the German 
merchants had so extended their borrowing operations that 
more than go per cent. of the current business transactions de- 
pended upon call-loans or time-loans secured in London and 
Paris. The moment the international situation became tense, a 
concerted movement was undertaken by the few men who con- 
trolled financial movements in those capitals, for the recall of 
these loans; the result was as astonishing, and as disastrous, as 
it was intended to be. Germany’s cash left the country, and 
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the securities of her merchants had to be sold at any price to 
meet their immediate necessities. The banks in Germany were 
on the verge of being compelled to suspend specie payments, 
and were many of them almost bankrupt; there was, in fact, 
a financial panic. Germany then turned to the United States 
for money; there, however, it found the response that money 
would be forthcoming if Germany could find the security. So 
Germany did not go to war. She learnt, however, a lesson from 
England which undoubtedly she profited by, as much as possible, 
before commencing the present war. 

The ultimate result of Agadir was, therefore, a settlement 
in which France got her own way and added on paper 219,000 
square miles and some 8,000,000 inhabitants to her colonial 
empire. Germany abandoned her long fight for territory and 
influence in Morocco, in exchange merely for guarantees as to 
equality of treatment in economic matters, receiving as com- 
pensation 107,270 square miles of the French Congo, sparsely 
populated and of moderate intrinsic value, and ceding to France 
6,450 square miles of German territory in the Upper Cameroons, 
by way of quid pro quo. This settlement was embodied in a 
Franco-German Convention of November 4, IgII. 

So in Morocco Pan-Germanism suffered the greatest defeat of 
its history, and this defeat was not only crushing but even humili- 
ating. It may safely be said that from that moment Germany 
made up her mind to fight France or Britain, or, if necessary, 
both, directly the first opportunity favourable to herself offered 
itself. 

We now turn to Persia. The victory of Britain in Morocco 
and the clear evidence of the Moroccan settlement that Germany’s 
financial situation made war impossible for the moment, sug- 
gested to Britain the expediency of action in Persia. In Morocco, 
Britain in conjunction with France had been able to stay any 
territorial extension of Germany in the north-west of Africa and 
the African North Atlantic coast where Germany could always 
easily have been a source of great danger to the British Empire. 
But while Germany’s ambitions had been frustrated in Morocco, 
they had, as we have just seen, been accomplished to a certain 
degree satisfactorily both in the Turkish Empire generally, but 
especially in Asia Minor, in connection with the Baghdad Rail- 
way. All this meant that Germany was threatening the position 
of Britain in Persia, in which country hitherto the only Power 
with which she had to deal was Russia. 

The strategic position of Persia is of great significance, par- 
ticularly to Britain. Her territory marches with the boun- 
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dares of Asia Minor and flanks the Baghdad Railway and the 
district of the Tigris and the Euphrates in which Britain has 
long had considerable political and commercial interests. It 
controls the northern coast of the Persian Gulf, the coast road to 
India, and the most important harbours, and, from a military 
point of view, is absolutely essential to the safety of the British 
in India. On the other hand, the roads to the Black and Caspian 
Seas from India and the Persian Gulf all pass through Persia, 
whose condition becomes therefore a matter of the utmost conse- 
quence to Russia. Persia is accordingly of such vital importance 
to Britain and to Russia, that neither would be willing to allow 
the other exclusive possession and neither could permit the country 
to fall into the hands or under the influence of a State such as 
Germany who is unwilling, or would be likely to be unwilling, to 
recognise their interests as supreme. 

Until substantial progress had been made with the Anatolian 
and Baghdad Railways, Germany had not been in any position 
at all to thwart in Persia the influence exercised there by Russia 
and Great Britain. But since the days of the Berlin Congress, in 
order gradually to acquire such an influence she had concentrated 
special attention upon Turkey, so that, until this war, she may 
be said to have exerted such a preponderating influence in Turkish 
affairs as to have excluded almost entirely the influence of any 
other European Power. The earliest convention between Ger- 
many and Persia was concluded in 1873. It is, however, only 
since the year 1g06 that Germany has made any actual appearance 
in Persia. In that year the Hamburg-America Line established 
a regular monthly service of steamers plying to Basra, and after 
that German agents were indefatigable in their efforts to promote 
a German immigration into the Karun Valley. A German college 
was established in 1907, and the German Oriental Bank settled 
itself in Teheran, the Persian capital, its object being the 
financial assistance of the economic development of the country. 
Proposals were also made for the construction of a German 
Baghdad-Teheran Railway, an extension of the Baghdad Railway 
which would bring Teheran in direct communication with 
Hamburg. 

None of these things was done in a haphazard fashion. Every- 
thing was done in accordance with and as a consequence of a well- 
settled colonising policy on the part of Germany. A close study 
of the region was first made by experts and commercial agents, 
and this was followed up by a careful preparation for their future 
operations by German financiers and merchants. In particular a 
great effort was made to create as considerable a body of German 
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trade as possible in Teheran so that an excuse might be found for 
the extension thence of the Baghdad Railway. Consuls were ap- 
pointed or preparations made for their appointment in provincial 
centres of the country. In 1895 Germany possessed no trade 
whatever with Persian ports, neither exports nor imports. In 
that year, for instance, the exports from Britain to Bushire 
amounted to the value of £679,723. Coincident with the develop- 
ment of the Baghdad Railway scheme, ten years later the German 
trade at Bushire alone was returned at £40,141. In the same 
interval British exports dropped to £322,167. But Germany’s 
great commercial interests were in that part of Persia now known 
as the Russian sphere. There Germany imported a huge propor- 
tion of the foreign products brought into the country, the German 
imports being disguised as Russian in coming from the north. 
Much too was imported by Germany through the Persian Gulf, but 
here there was no attempt at disguise. 

We have already noticed that it was only in the year 1906 that 
Germany actually established herself in Persia, and that since 
then her efforts have met with considerable success. Before this, 
however, she had made some occasional appearances, but generally 
only when her presence could do nothing but complicate and 
possibly injure the interests of Britain. So in 1899 a German 
cruiser appeared at Kkoweit and Basra, and during the Boer War 
German Consuls appeared in territories formerly the scene solely 
of British trade and interests, Germany adopting all possible excep- 
tional methods to obtain British trade, as, for instance, by subsidies 
andrebates. The result of this interference by Germany was that 
our domination in the Persian Gulf ran some risk of loss of prestige. 
Germany let loose in the Persian Gulf a horde of political intriguers 
who strove most indefatigably to undermine the edifice erected 
so elaborately by hands of bygone generations of British builders. 
The power of Britain was saved only by a masterly handling 
of the position by Lord Curzon, who was then Viceroy of 
India. 

It was then necessary for Britain to deal speedily and defini- 
tively with Germany in relation to Persia. Recognising that 
Russia was the only European Power with legitimate interests in 
Persia besides herself, Britain opened up negotiations. It was 
obvious to each of these two Powers that neither of them could 
tolerate a third; that third, especially if it were Germany, could 
easily exist in that neighbourhood and gradually increase its power 
to a very formidable extent by a species of political blackmail. 
It could offer its support to either of the two Powers just as for a 
particular occasion it might suit its purpose and be profitable. 
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It would mean that whenever Russia or Britain wished to make 
or maintain a point against the other it would always be neces- 
sary, first of all, in order that her position might be sufficiently 
effective, to have made terms for the support of the third Power— 
Germany. 

This could suit neither Russia nor Britain. Accordingly, at 
the conclusion of these negotiations in 1907, a Convention was 
concluded between Great Britain and Russia. By this Convention 
Persia was divided into three sections, the Persian Gulf, however, 
being specifically excluded from the scope of the arrangement. 
The northern sphere was appropriated to Russia as a field for 
Russian enterprise and exploitation; the southern portion bordering 
upon Afghanistan and Beluchistan and the coast from Beluchistan 
to the Persian Gulf was assigned to England; the centre was 
declared neutral in the sense that it was allowed to remain open 
to exploitation by both Russia and Britain. So, as a con- 
sequence of this Convention, Germany when it approaches Persian 
frontiers now discovers that its interests within them can be 
nothing more than purely commercial and no more powerful or 
favoured than those of any other of the non-Persian States. 

Subject to this Convention, Persia herself remains an inde- 
pendent power. Under the financial administration of Mr. Shuster 
it looked a year or two ago as though Persia, being left to him and 
the Persian national spirit which was then asserting itself, would 
become so strong as perhaps to be too independent for either 
Britain or Russia. Again Germany became interested in Persia. 
If Persia could only be made strong enough to be independent of 
Russia or Britain, then Germany might come to some arrangement 
with Persia and join Persia as against either Britain or Russia 
or even both. Germany’s hopes, however, were doomed once more 
to be crushed. It was decided by Russia and Britain that in the 
best interests of Persia, in order to save the country from becoming 
a field of battle whereon three Powers, including Germany, should 
for ever be striving to dominate the country, Mr. Shuster should be 
withdrawn and the old administration restored, and Persia con- 
tinue substantially under the joint protectorate or domination of 
Britain and Russia. Once more Germany was checkmated. 
The Baghdad Railway was outflanked, and its commercial valuc 
confined to the possibility of developing the district of Asia Minor 
which it traverses. 
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ie October 1901, the Anglo-German relations undoubtedly 
became very strained. In that month Mr. Chamberlain, 
who officially was very largely responsible for the Boer 

War, was, as well as were the British people generally, 
bitterly annoyed at the very virulent Anti-British tone at that 
time of the German Press. He thereupon delivered a very 
striking speech at Edinburgh in which he expressed in emphatic 
terms the sentiments of the British people in regard to the 
German attitude. Britain was being accused by the German 
Press of committing atrocities in her operations in the Transvaal. 
Writing as we do in the first month or so of this present war, 
during which German atrocities have been committed the like of 
which have never been equalled even by the most barbarous 
and uncivilised armies in the history of the world, we are now 
staggered at the idea that Germany should at any time have had 
the effrontery to make such an accusation against another 
nation. If Mr. Chamberlain had only then possessed the gift of 
seeing into the future, his indignation against Germany, great as 
it then was, would have justly been still greater. He, however, 
like all mortal men, could only speak in the light of the present 
and past, so in this speech not only did he indignantly deny 
the charges which were hurled against Britain, but he pointed 
out that of all countries Germany had even then the least moral 
right to make such charges. He reminded Germany of her 
campaign against France in 1870 and the atrocities which her 
troops had then committed in their march upon Paris. 
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This subject brought forth a reply from the German Chancellor 
von Bulow. Speaking in the Reichstag he said that the German 
army held too high a position and its armour was too white and 
shining to be affected by such observations as Mr. Chamberlain 
had made. He finished by saying, referring to Mr. Chamberlain : 
‘*The phrase of Frederick the Great remains for ever true, ‘Leave 
this man alone; do not excite yourselves, he is biting a rock.’ ”’ 
Shortly afterwards an Anti-Semite deputy followed this up by 
describing the British army as a ‘‘ band of brigands and a horde 
of robbers’? and referred to Mr. Chamberlain as ‘‘the most 
odious rogue that the world has seen.” In January 1902, at 
Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain returned to the charge and re- 
affirmed his statement of the preceding October. WHe said: 
“For months and for years, from the very beginning of this 
war, the foreign Press has teemed with abuse of this country 

. . vile and infamous falsehoods have been disseminated in foreign 
countries without a syllable of protest and without the slightest 
interference by the responsible authorities . . . that feeling of 
hostility which I do not think we have deserved, but which has 
existed, more or less, for a century at least, which always comes 
to the surface when we are in any difficulty, but which, I am 
glad to say, has never done us any serious harm.” 

This year of Ig01, which saw at its commencement a feeling of 
utmost friendliness between Britain and Germany, ended thus in 
finding them mutually nervous and irritable, the effect in particular 
of the Boer War and the position created by the Baghdad Railway. 

Until this year Britain had been almost obsessed with a 
consciousness of the great strength and security of the British 
Empire. Shehad remained indifferent to the gradual economic and 
political development of the German Empire. Now, however, 
she began to wake up, and economic conditions were the first cause 
of her awakening concern and activity. 

A new spirit, however, was now to possess the British peoples. 
They began to see Germany as she really was—a country threat- 
ening, with strenuous and most effective competition, the com- 
mercial supremacy of the British Empire. Britain also became 
alive to the fact that Germany by recent efforts, which it would 
be unjust not to admire, was also pressing forward as a naval 
and maritime Power. Britain, therefore, naturally and without 
need for compelling argument, found herself in a position which 
necessitated an end being put to Anglo-German cordiality. 
Britain obviously, under the new circumstances, could no longer 
be the ally of the one Power which of all others was threatening 
her commercial] and political supremacy. 
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The ultimate aim of Germany was to create a colonial empire— 
necessarily at the expense of Great Britain. In fact all German 
progress, commercial, colonial, and political, involved neces- 
sarily a nearly corresponding British loss. Almost throughout 
the whole course of her history, Britain had been the enemy, in 
the political sense, of France. This was because France was a 
Power which disputed with Britain the European domination, 
overseas dominion, and the empire of the seas. On the same 
principles and for the same reasons, France, Britain, and Russia 
had never as a rule been in alliance one with the other. After 
Britain, these two States had in modern times always been the 
greatest colonial and maritime Powers. So if Germany entered 
upon the field of an imperialism of a like character to that of 
France or Russia, not to speak of Britain, then Germany must 
be in the political sense the enemy of England. So the day came 
on which Britain and Germany had to part company. 

We need not linger here to adduce and consider facts which 
show the growth of German commerce in its relation to British 
up to and since this period. These facts are well known to us. 
They were collected and investigated in greatest detail and with 
the utmost thoroughness in the first years of the Tariff Reform 
movement which succeeded the Imperial Preferential Policy 
adumbrated by Mr. Chamberlain in the year 18096. The 
sole cause of this policy and the subsequent movement for fiscal 
reform was the commercial competition of foreign countries, par- 
ticularly Germany, and its prejudicial effect on British trade. 

Mr. Chamberlain and his party believed that by dropping 
our policy of Free Trade and adopting one of Protection, including 
preference to our Overseas Dominions, this competition could 
be met and successfully combated. So from that year one of the 
chief political movements in England was a movement directed 
against our foreign trade rivals and particularlyGermany. Already 
at the Conference of 1892 our Colonies had proclaimed the advan- 
tage of a commercial union between the Colonies and the mother 
country with a view to meeting this non-British commercial com- 
petition. 

In 1896 the Colonial Conference yet more strenuously adhered 
to thisproposal. Mr. Chamberlain, who was then Colonial Minister 
and presided over that Conference, wished to create, before bring- 
ing the great Imperial Confederation into existence, a number 
of sub-federations, including, amongst others, a South African 
sub-federation on the lines of Federated Canada. The Trans- 
vaal, which was then an independent republic in South Africa, 
refused to consider the possibility of its inclusion in such a sub- 
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federation. It was this refusal which was the real cause of the 
Boer War, which ended in the defeat of the two Boer Republics 
of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. Ultimately, after 
the peace, the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, which 
had taken the place of these Republics, fell in line with the idea 
of federation, and in rg09g joined with the other South African 
Colonies in the federation known as the South African Union. 

The Boers who fought against us in that war are to-day 
numbered amongst the most loyal and patriotic citizens of the 
British Empire. They are so at this day because directly after 
the conclusion of the war, as soon as it was humanly possible, 
these Boers, who so recently had been in arms against us, were 
treated as and given the full rights of British subjects, including 
that most valuable one of absolute self-government. This gift 
of self-government to the Boers was laughed at right up to the 
commencement of the present war by the Pan-Germanists as an 
instance of British political blindness. The Pan-Germanists 
believed that whenever a state of war should exist between 
Germany and Britain, the Boer element in South Africa would 
at once desert the British flag and fight, if at all, on the side of 
Germanism. This war has proved how foolish that belief was. 
Germany was too blind to see that in losing the two republics the 
Boers themselves gained the whole of British South Africa, includ- 
ing the two republics, as well as the British Empire. 

The aim of Pan-Germanism was to obtain for Germany and 
her Allies the control of the world, and to ensure their retention 
of that control for at least a generation. An absolute pre-requl- 
site of that scheme was the creation of a great German fleet ; so 
great and powerful as to command the North Sea, English Channel, 
the Baltic, and the Mediterranean at least. With such a fleet, 
Germany could create an outlet for her commerce and the means 
for colonial empire, and obtain ultimately the political domina- 
tion of the world. But, as a stepping-stone to this, it was an 
absolute necessity that the fleet of Germany should be sufficiently 
powerful to intimidate Britain in the Channel and the North Sea, 
and Russia in the Baltic. Germany on the seas must be abso- 
lutely free from both British and Russian interference. At the 
very least, Germany’s fleet must be powerful enough to compel 
Britain to concentrate her naval forces in the North Sea, and so 
leave necessarily exposed to the attacks of Germany’s Allies the 
long chain of forts and strategic places upon which Britain 
depends for the protection of her water routes through the 
Channel to Asia and Africa. 

The modern German fleet dates from the reign of the present 
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IKKaiser. Certainly at the time of the creation of the German 
Empire, Prussia possessed a few ships of war, but these were for 
all practical purposes valueless. The only object of the Empire 
in its early days, as regards its fleet, under Von Stosch and Caprivi, 
when these statesmen were at the head of the German Admiralty, 
was to prevent raids on the German coasts. The navy was the 
subject neither of interest nor of activity. In 1873 certain plans 
were laid for its development, which should have been carried 
out in 1882; these plans were not achieved even in 1888. 

On the accession of the Kaiser to the Imperial Throne in 
1889, a change came over the scene. At once an alteration was 
made in the directing personalities of the Admiralty. Then, in 
1890, the Empire acquired Heligoland, destined to become one 
of the most important naval stations of the German Empire. In 
1894 the Kiel Canal was inaugurated. In 1896 the fleet was 
all ready, relatively speaking, powerfully constituted; and in 
the same year the Kaiser, in a speech delivered at Cologne at 
the unveiling of the statue to William the First, spoke as follows : 
‘“T see two figures upon this pedestal: the one represents Cologne 
holding an olive branch in her hand ; it is the image of the peace 
during which she has developed her industrial activity. In the 
other I recognise the God of the Sea, armed with his trident, 
which signifies that since our Great Emperor created our Empire, 
other duties have arisen for us to fulfil in the world. We have 
now to occupy ourselves with Germans in every country. The 
trident belongs to me, it is in my hands; the people of Cologne 
know very well what that means.’”’ In 1897 a Naval Bill was 
prepared, which, in the following year, became the great Naval 
Law of 1808. 

Germany had discovered that without sea power she was 
impotent outside the narrow boundaries of her territory in Europe. 
When in 1895, after the Kaiser had sent his famous telegram to 
IKkruger, the British Government responded by commissioning a 
Special Service Squadron, Germany was necessarily profoundly 
impressed with her powerlessness. The Germans, ever since their 
aspirations towards territorial expansion in South America had 
been baulked by the Monroe Doctrine of the United States, had 
turned for compensation to their wounded feelings to Africa. 
There they imagined that in time, by first becoming protector of 
the South African Boer Republics, Germany might ultimately estab- 
lish herself as the great Power of the African continent. That 
Special Service Squadron showed Germany that, as she then 
stood in relation to sea power, her ambitions were futile. The 
Naval Law of 1898 was an attempt to strengthen the position 
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of Germany on the sea. The Boer War in the Transvaal was the 
next event to upset the equanimity of the German Empire in this 
respect. The I<aiser could do nothing, because of his inadequate 
naval forces, effectively to support President Kruger in his fight 
against Britain. His position, in view of what he had said and 
done in the way of financial and other support and encourage- 
ment, was really very humiliating. When, however, the British 
fleet stopped the German steamship Bumndesrath, which England 
suspected of carrying munitions of war to the Boers, not only 
were the German people themselves stirred to their depths because 
of their impotence on the sea, but the Kaiser was able to seize 
this as an opportunity to inaugurate his long-cherished policy of 
sea dominion. 

This Naval Law of 1900 was the real and effective beginning 
of the modern German navy, as constructed with a view to 
mastery over the British navy. Elsewhere we set out the German 
fleet as it stood in 1898 and as it should stand in 1920 in accord- 
ance with the legislative enactments of Germany of, and since, 
the year 1898, and also as it stood at the commencement of this 
war. 
There is no escape from the fact that, during the last fourteen 
years before the war, a great naval struggle took place between 
Germany and Britain; our country, however, throughout main- 
tained her lead, as will be seen from the constitution of her fleet 
at the commencement of the war. 

Great Britain, during the period of this naval rivalry, was 
loth to believe that Germany really had in view an attack upon 
England’s supremacy on theseas. During that time Britain made 
many advances to Germany with a view to the abatement, or 
retardation, of the competition. But they failed. The German 
Government, however, repeatedly declared that their naval policy 
had not been influenced by British action, having reference only 
to Germany’s actual needs. Future events proved that these 
declarations were insincere. 

Germany owes her fleet not only to the Kaiser himself, but 
to her Navy League and such men as Grand Admiral von Tirpitz 
and Admiral von Koester. The wave of enthusiasm which ac- 
companied the dawn of the Dreadnought era also launched the 
German Navy League, of which Von Koester is the dominating 
personality, on a new career of prosperity and power. This 
league has over a million subscribers, nearly four thousand 
local branches, a journal which passes into the hands monthly of 
about 350,000 subscribers, a small army of travelling orators, 
and quite a large number of cinematograph apparatus. Every- 
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body in Germany, including women and the youngest children, have 
been enabled, almost unconsciously, to acquire, through the 
agencies of the league, quite an intelligent knowledge of matters 
naval, and become keen adherents of a progressive naval policy 
for Germany. It mattered not how ignorant a German might be 
about things in general, it was made certain that he knew some- 
thing about the German navy, and particularly the necessity for 
its maintenance and development. It mattered not how isolated 
or far from centres of population or activity a particular area in 
Germany might be, yet in that area were to be found sources of 
information and knowledge, and local aspirations, in respect to 
the German navy. Only let an incident such as Agadir occur, and 
the Fatherland was literally snowed up with books, pamphlets, 
broad-sheets, and posters, clamouring for fresh Dreadnoughts, and 
in the most pointed and lurid terms calling for vengeance against 
England, suggesting, at the same time, that Britain was just at 
the point of falling upon Germany. 

Von Koester is the soul of this great organisation; a man of 
about seventy years of age, who, when in active service in the 
navy, attained the high position of commander-in-chief of the 
active battle forces. One would expect, because of his connection 
with the Navy League, to find in him a man truculent and full of 
bitterness against Britain. On the contrary, though a tall, broad- 
shouldered figure, he yet has all the geniality of the sea, is gentle 
in everything, and is a profound admirer of British naval traditions. 
But, at the back of it all, he is a German, filled with the enthusiasms 
of a convinced Pan-Germanist. 

But the man of all others who should be mentioned in connec- 
tion with the development of the German navy is the Grand 
Admiral von Tirpitz, who had the responsibility of piloting all the 
Naval Laws of Germany through the troubled waters of party 
politics. ‘or sixteen years he has been Secretary of State for the 
Imperial Navy. During that period he showed himself to be a 
supreme statesman, yet, at the same time, he is, and has been 
throughout the whole of his life, a great sailor, perhaps the greatest 
sailor that the German Empire has yet produced. ‘“‘ Tirpitz the 
Eternal,’’ as he is called, is a giant specimen of the Teutonic 
physique of the old school, and, with his fork-beard, is in himself 
a dominating personality in appearance. In action he is equally 
dominatory. So resolute is he on matters of which he has a 
special knowledge and responsibility, and in respect to which he 
has made up his mind, that even the Kaiser must, and does, give 
way to him. Probably he is the only Minister of the Kaiser of 
which this can besaid. The great Naval Law of 1900 was entirely 
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his creation, and it was only by skilful efforts, as, for instance, 
making the most of the Bundesrath affair, that he was able to 
carry the Law of 1900 and the succeeding Laws, particularly that 
of 1907, by which Germany decided to accelerate her battleship 
construction, and in place of largecruisers to build Dreadnoughts. 
The Admiral is not by any means an Anglophobe. On the con- 
trary he has a great admiration for Britain, and particularly for 
the British navy and its traditions. He regards the British 
navy as a model and inspiration for even the Germans. His 
view is, that Germany has a right to as large and commanding a 
navy as she requires, and if in acquiring that navy she incidentally 
snatches from England the supremacy of the seas, that is no reason 
for Germany to grieve. He is so far an admirer of Britain, that 
his children are said to have been educated here. One son, a 
lieutenant in the German navy, was brought to England as a 
prisoner, one of the incidents in the British naval victory in the 
Bight of Heligoland. 


CHAPTER VE 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE AND PAN-GERMANISM 
(Continued) 


THE FINAL PHASE BEFORE THE WAR 


Britain's Imperialist Policy—German hatred—Britain’s indifference—Ultimately Ger- 
many’s duplicity revealed—Colonial Conferences annoyed Germany—Mr, Chamberlain's 
visit to South Africa—In 1908 the Kaiser intrigues again in South Africa—He mistakes 
the Liberal temperament—Did not know a Liberal was also a patriot—Diplomacy of 
Berlin after 1904 was particularly mean—Kaiser adopts a conciliatory attitude—Yet he 
blunders—Venezuela—British naval demonstration in the Baltic, 1905—-Germany 
forced to salute British flag—Kaiser's speech at Doeberitz, 1908—International diplo- 
matic conflicts—Manchuria—Anglo-Japanese Alliance—Thibet—Persian Gulf—The 
Anglo-Russian Entente—Visit of Russian Squadron to Britain—The fétes at Reval 
—Annoyance of Kaiser—Good reason for it—Britain supports Austria and Italy 
against Germany—Since 1882 Germany had intrigued with Turkey—General Von der Goltz 
—Reorganises Turkish army—It breaks up in Balkan War, 1912—Nevertheless von der 
Goltz retains his reputation—He is responsible for the defences of East Prussia—His 
great abilities—Kaiser bids for support of Sultan against Christian Powers—Foresight 
of von Moltke and others—Forty years ago Germany doing nothing in Turkey—Now the 
position has changed—Germany’s success there—The value of Asia Minor—A field for 
German immigration—German method of treating ‘‘ the sick man of Europe ’’—Baron 
Marschall von Bicberstein—The man and his work—Reduced Sultan to submission— 
Kaiser’s pilgrimage to Jerusalem—Speech at Damascus—Only thing open to Britain 
to preserve its own—Akabah affair, 1906—Concession to Germany prevented at Abou- 
Massa—Turkish Revolution, 1908—Germany's position there ultimately strengthened. 


HE Imperialist foreign policy which Britain adopted 
at the commencement of this century seems to have 
strengthened, and brought into the open, the hatred 
of Britain which had always been nourished by the 

Germans of the Empire, though for so many years its existence 
may have been almost unknown even to the German people 
themselves, being generally sub-conscious and concealed. For 
at least a decade it had become the fashion in Germany for leaders 
of thought and action, and those in authority, to speak always of 
Britain in the highest terms; but it is quite clear now, in the 
light of subsequent events, that such a tone was deliberately 
adopted in order to disguise the hatred that was actually develop- 
ing and working itself out in all German policy. 

It was not until the war itself had broken out and Germany 
had already committed atrocities of the extremest barbanity, 
that Britain, and then only with difficulty, brought herself to 
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believe and appreciate the long-continued existence of a deeply 
rooted and virulent hatred of Germany against this country. So 
one cannot be surprised, therefore, that so far back as the com- 
mencement of this century and so on until the outbreak of the 
war Britain never developed any feeling, and was in fact con- 
stitutionally unable to develop one, which might have served as 
an efficient corrective to the effects of German hatred. It was 
always sufficient for Britain that she should be tolerant and in- 
different to what she believed to be merely superficial manifesta- 
tions of a hatred which had, in her view, no substantial existence. 
We have already said that it was not until the war had broken 
out and Germany had begun to show herself in her true colours 
that Britain began to appreciate the real character of Germany’s 
anti-British feeling. To speak more correctly, one should say 
that even after the war had continued so long that Germany 
had already inflicted every uncivilised barbarity imaginable 
upon the defenceless non-combatant women and children of 
Belgium, had been guilty of atrocious massacres, had sown the 
open seas with mines which meant death to the innocent seamen 
of neutral nations, had dropped bombs in the night on sleeping 
Antwerp though the city was then not actually being bombarded, 
and had razed to the ground without reason the beautiful old 
town of Louvain, one of the most treasured possessions of the 
civilised world—then even it had to be made a matter for 
strenuous argument, accompanied by the clearest marshialling of 
the weightiest evidence, to convince the average Englishman 
that Germany was in fact capable of the unscrupulous duplicity 
which for so many years had characterised her foreign policy. 
Each successive Colonial Conference in itself was a source 
of the deepest annoyance to the Kaiser and his Government, and 
the presence of Joseph Chamberlain at the Colonial Office was 
felt by Germany to be a standing menace or obstacle to the 
designs of Pan-Germanism. When, on the resignation of Lord 
Salisbury, the Conservative Party, led by Mr. Balfour, was repre- 
sented at the Foreign Office by Lord Lansdowne and at the 
Colonial Office by Mr. Chamberlain, Germany found that in 
respect to the two British Ministers with whom she was most 
intimately concerned she had two men to deal with who were 
essentially Imperialists of the most modern and progressive type. 
The next blow to Germany was the journey of Joseph Cham- 
berlain to South Africa. The Boer War had but recently been 
concluded and its cost in men and wealth was now being acutely 
felt by Great Britain. The problem of a peaceful and permanent 
settlement had to be faced. It was left to Mr. Chamberlain to 
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attack this problem, and he departed from England on his 
journey as a statesman who represented not his party alone but 
a united Britain and Empire. His great mission was to con- 
ciliate the Boers and so prevent in South Africa the spread of an 
anti-British sentiment which Germany was then doing her best 
to encourage. Lord Milner was already in South Africa and had 
done much good work to this end. It only remained now for 
the Imperial Government to appear on the spot in active co- 
operation with, and encouragement of, the efforts of Lord Milner. 
There is no need to dwell upon the details of this journey. It is 
sufficient to say that Chamberlain was successful, that the Imperial 
policy was successful, and that thenceforth South Africa entered 
into a new existence in which Boers and the British-born found 
themselves equally citizens of one great Empire and have so 
since remained. This was a serious blow to Germany. 

In 1908 the Kaiser made another attempt with his usual 
duplicity to undermine the work already accomplished in British 
South Africa by Chamberlain and Lord Milner. First of all he 
engineered a sentiment among the German element in that 
country, using that element as a catspaw for Pan-Germanism in 
the same way as, for example, he was using the same element in 
Belgium itself, there encouraging Flamingantisme, another word 
for Pro-Germanism. His method in South Africa was to create 
a South African policy of extension to the Equator through the 
Portuguese possessions there, the Belgian Congo Free State, and 
part of the French Congo. This Machiavellian design, thought 
the Kaiser, might ultimately end in a German All-South-Africa, 
but if it progressed at all, even though it failed in the end, it 
would necessarily involve South Africa and ultimately Great 
Britain in antagonism to Portugal and Belgium and France. The 
Kaiser would then be able to use Portugal and Belgium and 
France as instruments against Britain. This plot of the Kaiser’s 
progressed so far that it became possible for him to send, on a 
so-called friendly visit to South Africa, his Colonial Minister, 
Herr Dernburg. At a public reception at Johannesburg in 
honour of the German Colonial Minister, the whole scheme was 
publicly discussed, though of course as a scheme prompted en- 
tirely by British South African local aspiration. Pan-Germanism 
had done its work so well that its very arguments were used in 
the speech-making on that occasion. ‘Britain even,” it was 
pointed out, ‘‘had lost Colonies ; why, therefore,” referring to the 
Congo, ‘‘ might not Belgium, for instance ?’’ Herr Dernburg re- 
turned to Berlin with doubtless a most satisfactory report for 
his august master. The Kaiser could now rest assured that he 
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had not only successfully developed a spirit of political unrest 
in British South Africa, but had, at the same time, placed Britain 
in such a position that Portugal, Belgium, and France could 
only regard that country as an enemy, and an enemy even of the 
meanest type. But once again the Kaiser was ultimately foiled. 
Britain in British South Africa continued, as thitherto, satisfied 
with the territory she already occupied, desiring to extend only 
on the most legitimate lines and through territories in which 
they would not meet opposition, but rather the friendly co- 
operation of other Powers. These facts were little known, if at 
all, by the British people. Our Ministers, however, were well 
in touch with South African conditions, and knew the sort of 
man they were dealing with in relation to them in the Kaiser. 
At the close of the year 1905 the Conservatives, who had been 
in power in England since 1886, save for two short intervals, gave 
place to a Liberal Government, in which Sir Edward Grey held 
the office of Foreign Secretary, where he has continued ever since. 
The Liberal Government, beginning at once to apply itself to a 
policy of social and domestic reform, an opportunity seemed to offer 
to the Kaiser to continue more successfully his schemes against 
Britain. In the light of events which have since happened, it 
is evident that the Kaiser was profoundly mistaken in his estimate 
of the position. Because British politics were a field of bitter 
strife, approaching even civil war over the Irish question, it did 
not follow that either party to this conflict, however much they 
might fight against one another, was prepared to allow that 
strife to weaken the force of the Empire as a whole against foreign 
aggression. He was equally mistaken in the type of man who is 
eeliberal or even a member of the Labour Party in Britain. 
Chamberlain himself had been a Liberal and his greatness had 
been moulded in Liberalism. The Kaiser, had he not been so 
mistaken, might then have prepared himself for the fact that 
ultimately Sir Edward Grey would prove to be one of the greatest 
and strongest Foreign Ministers that Britain has known; that 
Mr. Asquith would, from a party leader, become, because of the 
Kaiser’s acts, a leader of the whole country; that Mr. Lloyd 
George, bearing apparently the reputation simply of a social 
demagogue, would be prepared, so far back as the famous Guild- 
hall Banquet, to throw down the gauntlet of Britain’s fighting 
power ; and that in Lord Haldane and Mr. Winston Churchill 
would be discovered one of the greatest War and one of the 
greatest Naval Ministers respectively that this country has ever 
known. Well versed as the Kaiser always has been in modern 
politics, yet he seemed ignorant of the fact that in Britain 
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Liberalism, like Conservatism, is a reflex of all classes in the 
nation, not of any one or two only. Aristocratic and imperialistic 
traditions are represented by men like Sir Edward Grey, as men 
like Mr. Lloyd George and others may represent democratic 
and even pacifist traditions. The fact is that the Kaiser, like many 
others, was deceived by appearances when dealing with Liberalism. 
Liberalism is imperialistic with Englishmen of the Conservative 
type, pacifist with the Progressive. But beneath it all, Liberalism, 
like Conservatism, is profoundly British. 

In these mistaken ideas of the dominating political sentiments 
of Britain after 1905 is found the explanation for what occurred 
from that time in Germany. The Kaiser and his Chancellor 
Biilow thenceforward became increasingly and more and more 
openly aggressively imperialistic. Everywhere in diplomacy, if 
not with the army or the navy, Germany thenceforth marched 
aggressively on, to and fro, here and there, and across and all 
over the world, seeking scenes for ‘‘ peaceful penetration ’’ and 
territories for occupation and acquisition. In the actual warfare 
of armed hosts, we now know as a fact, Germany believed that the 
end justifies any means, however discreditable. So in diplo- 
matic warfare. Nothing in the diplomacy of Berlin after 1904 
was too mean or discreditable to be used. 

We have already referred to the discreditable attacks on 
Britain and Chamberlain by Biilow and the Anti-Semite Deputy 
in 1902. To nullify as much as possible the impression thus 
made on Britain, the Kaiser entered for a time on a more con- 
ciliatory course. He sends an admiral on a special mission to 
England; appoints the Prince of Wales a colonel in his army ; 
admires a portrait of Frederick the Great hanging at Windsor 
Castle and obtains and accepts with expressions of the utmost 
pleasure a gift of a copy; appoints the Prince of Wales to be an 
admiral in the German navy; receives with special and dis- 
tinguished honours Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts at manceuvres ; 
refuses to receive the Boer delegates unless introduced by the 
British Ambassador ; and pays a visit to Sandringham, seizing an 
opportunity loudly to profess his love and respect for Great Britain. 

At the same time he cannot help blundering. Though perhaps 
these acts were necessary elements in his treacherous policy—a 
policy which was bound to involve at times acts in some places 
or countries, or among some peoples, which were necessarily 
public and could not please other places, countries, or peoples— 
so, in 1902 at Hanover, in toasting the health of a German Legion, 
he reminded his audience of the incomparable exploits by which 
Blucher and the Prussians had saved the British army from 
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annihilation at Waterloo! In 1903 he involved England in a joint 
naval demonstration with Germany and Italy against Venezuela, 
the result of which was that the United States, invoking the Monroe 
Mectrine, forced the fleet to retire, Germany, the prime mover 
in the demonstration, looking very foolish and feeling bitterly 
aggrieved against the United States. 

In 1905 an event occurred which showed very clearly that the 
Anglo-German relations were even officially of a strained character. 
Britain decided to send a part of the squadron from the North 
Seamiommanceuvre in the Baltic, the object being to indicate 
to the Kaiser Britain’s disapproval of his designs upon Denmark 
and to show that the Baltic Sea was not yet a German lake. 
Great Britain was quite justified in this proceeding, as nothing in 
international law is less open to criticism than the principle that 
the Baltic is an open sea and not closed. This naval movement 
by Britain was commented upon in the most bitter spirit in 
Germany, not only in the Press, but by the Kaiser himself and 
his official entourage. Nevertheless, Britain was not daunted. 
She persisted in her demonstration, as it was determined that 
Germany should recognise the fact that she was not in any sense 
the exclusive Power in the Baltic. The crisis would come when 
the German fleet met the British and would have to decide whether 
or no it would salute the British fleet as one having equal rights 
with itself in those seas. The crisis came and Germany saluted. 
But the chagrin of Germany was so great at being forced to do 
this, that she could not avoid showing it quite openly ; and she 
showed it by designedly increasing the strength of the saluting 
fleet so that it was at the time greater and more powerful than 
the British. This historic meeting of the fleets took place at 
Swinemunde. It was said at the time that the fétes which then 
took place, as is usual on such occasions between fleets, were not 
marked by any striking exhibition of enthusiasm on the part of 
Germany. 

Again in 1908, just after the interview of President Falli¢res 
and Edward VII. in London, and of Edward and the Czar at Reval, 
when the Triple Entente was thus made manifest, the Kaiser at 
the manceuvres at Doeberitz said: ‘“‘It really seems as if there 
is a desire to surround and provoke us. We shall know how to 
deal with it. The German has never known better how to fight 
than when he has had to defend himself on all sides. Let them 
come against us, we are ready!’’ Only a few days later, at Ham- 
burg the Kaiser made a speech no less aggressive. 

This Anglo-German antagonism becomes much more apparent, 
however, on an examination of the great international, diplomatic, 
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and other conflicts which have taken place since 1901 than by 
merely recounting such incidents as have just been referred to. 
Since that year, practically the whole of Europe has been directly 
interested in at least three great international questions. The 
first of these is the Far Eastern question, in which has been involved 
the Manchurian difficulty, the Chino-Japanese War, and the | 
Russo-Japanese War. The second is represented by what may 
be termed the Near Eastern question, which relates to the western 
approaches to India, and involves the difficulty of the Ottoman 
Empire, which is related also to difficulties in connection with 
Persia and the Baghdad Railway ; and to these may be added the 
Balkan difficulties. The third has affected chiefly Egypt and 
Morocco, the former of which, however, was involved in the latter. 
Of these matters, attention has already been paid elsewhere to 
Persia, the Baghdad Railway, the Balkans, and Morocco: it is 
proposed here to touch, though perhaps rather sketchily, on some 
of the others. First then with regard to the Far East. 

In dealing with the Manchurian difficulty and its results, 
we not only deal with a development of Anglo-German antagonism, 
but, at the same time, tel] a great part of the tale of the Anglo- 
Russian rapprochement which ended in the Anglo-Russian Entente 
of 1907 and yielded a very practical and beneficial result to Britain 
in the armed alliance in the war. 

The early stages of the Manchurian difficulty may be readily 
recounted. Germany secretly supported Russia in the efforts of 
the latter Power to obtain from China the right to possess Man- 
churia ; it was immaterial to Russia, at the time, whether that 
right was to be a legal right so long as it was a complete possession 
in fact. In 1900, some time before this, Britain and Germany 
had concluded an agreement in which Germany guaranteed to 
the British Government the integrity of China and the mainten- 
ance of the ‘‘open door.” It was, furthermore, stipulated that 
‘‘in case any other Power,” referring of course to Russia, ‘‘ should 
profit by the complications in China to obtain under any form 
whatever territorial advantages,” the territory referred to includ- 
ing Manchuria, by implication, ‘‘the two Powers reserved the 
right to conclude a preliminary agreement as to the measures even- 
tually to be taken for the protection of their own interests in 
China.” Britain entered a protest with Germany against her 
action in thus supporting Russia, to which Germany replied by 
contending that the agreement bound her only in respect to 
strictly Chinese territory, and not in respect to Manchuria, which 
was not a part of China in a particularly refined sense of the word. 
Thus supported by Germany, Russia proceeded to realise her 
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ambitions, not only in the Far East, but even by strengthening 
her position in Persia. In Manchuria, in particular, she occupied 
a railway which belonged to British shareholders, and about the 
same time completed the Trans-Siberian Railway, and com- 
menced a regular service of trains between Moscow and Vladivo- 
stock. All this was done with the ready and eager co-operation 
of Germany, the object of Germany being not so much to assist 
in the extension of Russian power, as, jackal-like, to get some 
little advantages for herself. That, incidentally, it made British 
progress more difficult, was a matter for satisfaction to Germany 
rather than anything else. Then, to assist Russia more materially, 
she lent a very large sum to that Power, using this loan as the 
price for Russia’s friendship. The net effect of this operation 
was not, however, very profitable to Germany ; it helped Russia 
to obtain her immediate end, but at the same time Germany lost 
the friendship of Britain and probably a great deal of the money 
she had lent, and received very little territorial or political ad- 
vantage. Russia continued to be the ally of France, and more 
surprising still became the friend of Britain. 

Britain did not like this apparent Russo-German friendship ; 
she took measures accordingly. In 1901 Japan wanted some 
money ; Britain lent that money over the heads of Paris, St. 
Petersburg, and Berlin, and seized the opportunity in 1902 to con- 
clude the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, which then startled the world, 
and has since been so formidable a weapon in the hands of Britain, 
especially as against Germany—Japan lost no time in ranging 
herself on the side of Britain and the Allies by laying siege to 
Kiau-chau, the German stronghold in the Far Fast. <A few days 
before that Treaty was concluded, Japan and Britain protested 
at Pekin against the proposed concession to Russia. Britain 
was prepared to take the offensive. The result was that Iussia 
obtained from China a Manchurian Convention, but very different 
indeed from the one already prepared for signature. The Con- 
vention which Russia did obtain contained a declaration that 
Manchuria should continue to be an integral part of the Chinese 
Empire. Russia was allowed to keep the railways and the terri- 
tories leased to her in 1898, but thenceforth there were to be no 
more Russian industrial or commercial monopolies, and Russia 
by progressive evacuation—six months by six months, province 
by province—was to resign her occupation of Manchuria to China. 
The victory of Britain was complete, and Britain followed up 
this victory, a few months later, by concluding with China a 
Commercial Treaty of particular advantage to herself. 

Turning from her diplomatic victory in Manchuria, Great 
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Britain proceeded without delay to arrest the progress of Russian 
influence in Thibet and upon the Persian Gulf. In Thibet Britain 
scored again a diplomatic victory, but in this case Germany did 
not interfere either on one side or the other, so we need not dwell 
upon it. But in the Persian Gulf, where Germany as well as 
Russia had been doing their best for some years to undermine 
the power and prestige of Britain, Britain by the brilliant demon- 
stration of Lord Curzon in 1903 established once more the Empire 
of Britain in the Gulf, and did it so effectively that never since 
has Germany, or any other Power, dared to dispute it. 

Now that mention has so freely been made of Russia, the 
opportunity occurs summarily to set out the circumstances leading 
to the Anglo-Russian I¢ntente. In 1905 another Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty was concluded, this one having reference particularly to 
the right of Great Britain to take action for the protection of her 
Indian frontiers, and a similar right of Japan in regard to Korea. 
Britain’s position in the Kast being now very secure, there was 
no longer any need for Britain to treat Russia either as an actual 
or as a potential antagonist; moreover, the French and the 
Russian Governments, some time prior to 1905, had already 
discussed the possibilities of an harmonious co-operation between 
Britain and Russia in the future. Accordingly in 1905 Britain 
seized the opportunity to communicate to Russia the terms of her 
recent Anglo-Japanese Treaty, in such a fashion as to show that 
its object, so far as Russia was concerned, was altogether pacific. 
At about the same time the Treaty of Portsmouth was concluded, 
wherein were set out the terms of the Russo-Japanese peace. 
Here Britain, desirous of doing her best to save Russia from the 
humiliation of a too cruel peace, joined with the United States 
in order to ameliorate the conditions of the Treaty and restrain the 
exigence of Japan. So Russia was convinced, in a very practical 
fashion, of the value, even to herself, of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. In the following year, during the progress of the Con- 
ference of Algeciras, an opportunity was taken by the Russian 
and British representatives there to discuss in a friendly and 
informal manner the Anglo-Russian position as it then stood in 
general. The result of these informal conversations was that 
Russia was finally satisfied that Britain had neither any interest 
nor any desire to undertake any enterprises which might be inimical 
to the interests of Russia; Britain, also, was satisfied with regard 
to the intentions of Kussia. At the commencement of 1907 it was 
officially arranged that the British fleet, while visiting the Swedish, 
German, and Russian waters, should pay special visits to several 
Russian Ports—visits which were stated in the House of Commons 
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as intended to exhibit a particularly friendly spirit to Russia and 
its people. This British visit, however, was prevented by unfore- 
seen obstacles, but instead a Russian Squadron paid a visit to 
Portsmouth, and the Dowager Empress visited the British Royal 
Family in London, where she received a most cordial reception. 
All this amicable intercourse was eventually crowned by the 
Treaty of 1907, which defined British and Russian interests in, 
and about, Persia, Afghanistan, and Thibet. In1zg08 Edward VII. 
paid a visit to the Czar, and at Reval, where the British Royal 
party landed, great fétes were held, exhibiting the greatest possible 
enthusiasm, in honour of the Anglo-Russian Entente. 

This great achievement in the direction of international peace 
and progress was received, as might have been expected, with 
the greatest dissatisfaction and dislike by the Kaiser and his 
people. Taken in conjunction with the Anglo-French Entente, 
it was regarded as having displaced the axis of European politics, 
and constituting for Germany, as a Power, a new and very grave 
danger. Germany, so far asshe has been identified with aggressive, 
yet generally secret and subtle, interference in the affairs of other 
nations, with a view solely to self-aggrandisement and the reckless 
development of her irrational Pan-Germanism, was quite justified 
in her apprehensions. Since this Triple Entente has become an 
accomplished fact, even when dealing with the “sick man of 
Europe,” Turkey, the favoured protégé of the Kaiser, Germany has 
found herself in face of an irresistible corrective, or opposing, force. 

We will now return to Germany in particular. 

In the Ottoman Empire, and throughout the Balkan Peninsula, 
Anglo-German antagonism has been for ever on the increase since 
rgo2. The very fact of the Pan-German ambitions in the 
Balkans in itself forced the relationship of Britain with Austria 
and Italy, the two Powers besides Germany comprised in the 
Triple Alliance, to one of friendship rather than of antagonism. 
Merely by attempting to prevent the extension of Germany into 
the Balkans, Britain was thereby respecting the territorial statz 
guo of Austria-Hungary, and so forced to accede to many acts 
of the Dual Monarchy, though invading Balkan territory, as 
preferable, in the sense that they constituted the less of two 
evils and could only be temporary, to invasion by Germany. 
So too with Italy: the one great question of Italy has been 
that of Tripoli. That Italy should seize Tripoli, and so despoil 
and weaken the power of Turkey, the vassal of Germany, was 
naturally no source of grievance to Britain. The position of 
Austria-Hungary in relation to Germany is perhaps very much 
the same as that of Turkey. The Dual Monarchy, like Turkey, 
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is very much like the vassal, or at least the poor relation, of the 
Kaiser. Pan-Germanism menaces Austria and her Empire as 
much as it menaces many others of the smaller Powers of Europe 
outside the German Empire. 

But we must now turn to and conclude with a more detailed 
reference to Germany’s manceuvres in and with Turkey. So 
much since 1902 was it necessary for the British Foreign Office 
systematically to oppose Germany in relation to her influence with 
Turkey, that one might almost say that during that period, either 
by herself or through Russia, Britain was practically the ally or 
associate of the Dual Monarchy and Italy. 

Germany’s interests in Turkey go back many years. Until 
the date of the renewed Triple Alliance in 1882, they were not of 
substantial importance so far as this country was concerned. 
After the Triple Alliance, however, during the long period 1882 
to 1901, when Britain was primarily devoting her efforts against 
French and Russian foreign colonial extension, and at the 
same time co-operating generally with Germany, the German 
Government seized the opportunity to establish her position in 
Turkey. 

In 1883 General von der Goltz, Germany’s most brilliant 
organiser and strategist, was sent to Turkey at the Sultan’s 
request, to reconstruct the Ottoman army. He stayed there, 
hard and successfully at work, until the year 1895. During 
that period he not only turned the disjointed body of raw fighting 
men who then stood for the Turkish war-force into an organisa- 
tion well worthy of the name of an army, but definitely established 
Germany’s position in Turkey as the Turkish Protector, and to 
a very large extent the Turkish master. The Turkish army, 
through Von der Goltz and the very many Germans who were 
appointed by him to the most responsible positions in it, became 
in time, and is now, an army almost belonging to Germany. 
The money to pay for its support and creation was very largely 
found by or through the energies of Germany, though it was 
spent afterwards in Germany on the material for the army and 
for financial commissions and interest. In 1895 Von der Goltz 
left Turkey, but returning for a short visit in I9I0, expressed 
himself as satisfied that his former pupils had very successfully 
maintained the efficiency of the Turkish army. In r1gr12 the 
Balkan War appeared to prove conclusively that an army trained 
and disciplined under and by German officers and methods was 
not by any means invincible. On the contrary, the Turkish 
army actually broke into pieces directly it was confronted with 
forces inspired by genuine national spirit. The result was that 
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the popular impression of the invincibility of the German-organised 
army and of Von der Goltz’s extraordinary abilities was very sub- 
stantially corrected. 

In spite of this, however, Von der Goltz retained the confidence 
of the Kaiser. The organiser of the worst-beaten army in Europe 
was entrusted during the period 1902-7 with the command of 
the First Army Corps at K6nigsberg in East Prussia. Here, if 
anywhere, Von der Goltz had a brilliant opportunity to prove 
his alleged genius. Rumours have been current for years as 
to the wonderful character of his defensive arrangements in 
East Prussia. It was, of course, always known that East Prussia 
would bear the brunt of Russia’s attack. This was the situation 
which Von der Goltz undertook to anticipate and successfully 
meet. Wehave already referred to the rumours as to the effective 
manner in which he carried out his arrangements, but these 
rumours seemed to go further and show that in high quarters 
in Germany there existed so profound a confidence in the work 
of Von der Goltz that Germany eagerly awaited the Russian 
advance, in order that friend and foe alike might be struck with 
amazement at the genius of this general. With this great reputa- 
tion continuing to attach itself to Von der Goltz, and notwith- 
standing his apparent failure in Turkey, it is not surprising to 
learn that he is regarded in Germany as her greatest soldier, and 
as destined to be the man to lead the German army victoriously 
across the Vistula against a beaten, hastily retreating Russia. 

Whilst referring to Von der Goltz one must linger a moment 
to offer him the tribute which, apart from the foregoing criticism, 
is undoubtedly his due. He is a born soldier whose constant 
attention and energy are an example for all military men. He is 
no mere follower of rule and formula. He has imagination and 
initiative and never hesitates to use these qualities as much as 
possible in relation’ to his work. The result is that in addition 
to being a soldier in the most limited sense of the word, he is 
also a true leader in military ideas and action. One is therefore 
not surprised to find that those soldiers of the Kaiser’s army 
who have received their training under Von der Goltz regard 
themselves, and are regarded by the rest of the army, as men of 
more than average value. Von der Goltz is, moreover, an author 
of varied and successful attainment. In his early days he wrote 
novels in order to earn money. Shortly afterwards he wrote a 
book which had a great vogue, advocating, in support of a Liberal 
and Socialist proposal, the reduction of Germany’s three-year 
period of military service to two years. He suffered much for 
having written this book, but nevertheless about sixteen years 
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afterwards he found his proposals adopted, very largely as a result 
of his work. His subsequent writings, however, can hardly be 
said to savour of, or to support in any way whatever, the principles 
of Liberalism or Socialism. They are intensely militarist. One, 


‘The Nation in Arms,’’ was, in fact, called forth by the anti- - 


militarism of the Social Democrats. It led to Von der Goltz 
being chosen as head of the Young German League, a propa~ 
gandist body established to promote a compulsory military 
Service as against the theory of the citizen army. 

Not only does Von der Goltz sum up in his own person the 
principles of compulsory military service, but he is also one of 
the leading apostles of the gospel of German super-greatness and 
the necessity for war. Like a true Prussian, he is not satisfied 
unless warlike ideas and aspirations take equal rank with the 
ideals of culture and commerce. A nation, in his view, must 
not only be wealthy, industrious, learned, and cultured, but also 
war-like. So long as the warlike spirit and capabilities of a 
nation lag behind the other elements of the nation’s greatness, 
then is the nation less perfect than it should be. On such lines 
as these are written his greater works such as the ‘‘ Campaign 
of Frederick the Great’’ and ‘‘ The War History of Germany in 
the Nineteenth Century,” which have given him a reputation 
greater and more widely extended perhaps than that he possesses 
in his purely military character. 

In the days of Frederick the Great, Mustapha III. was begging 
Prussia to support him against Austria and Russia. But times 
have changed since then. We have now seen the Kaiser, ever 
since he ascended the German Throne, himself seeking at all 
costs the friendship of the Grand Turk against Christian Powers. 
This changed attitude on the part of Berlin is a belated following 
of the advice or suggestions of far-seeing men first made eighty 
years ago. In 1841 the future Marshal von Moltke, who was 
then on a mission to Constantinople, drew the attention of his 
Government to the advantages to be found in Turkey and par- 
ticularly in Asia Minor. ‘“‘ We find,’’ he wrote, “‘ that the whole 
Ottoman Empire is under the influence of Russia, France, and 
England, and one is unable to find any trace of German influence. 
It is remarkable that in Turkey one hears always of these three 
Powers, but never of Austria.’ For Austria, of course, one 
must to-day read Germany. Von Moltke then proceeds: ‘One 
must, however, in the future have more consideration for Turkey 
than for any other State, because it is the weight of Austria 
which, sooner or later, thrown into the balance, will decide the 
situation. All the fleets of the world will not prevent the par- 
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tition of Turkey. It is the Austrian army which will probably 
have the first opportunity.”” Von Moltke concluded by demand- 
ing the foundation in Palestine of a German principality. In 
i848, the economist Roscher referred to Asia Minor as destined 
in the future to become a German possessivn as soon as the day 
for plundering Turkey arrived. Kodbertus went even farther. 
He hoped “to live long enough to see Turkey drawn entirely 
into the hands of Germany and German soldiers upon the 
neues of the Bosphorus.’’ This dream was certainly not a 
v absurd one. It is to-day almost, if not entirely, realised. 
hee any moment after the war commenced, Turkey might have 
qaaned in on the side of Germany, as it possibly may before 
the war comes to an end, her army and fleet dominated and 
manned in all their responsible positions by German soldiers 
and sailors. 
Forty vears ago the Germans were still doing nothing in 
onst antinople. During this short period, however, Germany 
tas made up for any loss of time. The first official manifestation 
i the influence of Berlin upon the Sultan was the despatch in 
$82 of the German military mission which initiated in Turkey the 
activities of Von der Goltz. In principle the officers who were 
then placed at the disposal of Turkey were supposed to continue 
] t organising the Turkish army, which had been com- 
ed by a French mission between the Crimean War and the 
$70. The Germans acquired their ultimate military power 
in Turkey only with some difficulty ; as Christians, it was not 
22sy ior them to obtain the loyalty of Moslem men. 
By the time that Von der Goltz had established both the 
mittem: end commercial preponderance of Germany in the 
men Empire, the ancient wisdom of Bismarck that “the 
<I Question is not worth the bones of a Pomeranian grena- 
<come, from the point of view of Pan-Germanism, 
aeee) Already Germany had experienced great 
uccesses in Turkey. So German publicists then 
tigate the position and state their views as to 
at omghi to be done by Germany in the Ottoman Empire. 
Tne Onentalist, Dr. Sprenger, published in 1886 a book with the 
iglaywing titie, “ Babylon, the Richest Land of the Past, and the 
maost Keraunerative Field for Colonising of the Present.’’ In this 
Work he tzid: * Of a]l lands of the globe, there is not one of them 
ee tev iting trorr the pet of view of colonising as Syria or Assyria. 
beers We have vo virgin forests to attack, no natural difficulties 
te comques, Dut pity to scratch the land, to sow and to reap the 
waives. line Jest is the only territory of the world which has 
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not yet been occupied by a great Power. It is the finest field 
for colonising. If Germany does not miss the opportunity, but 
Seizes it before the Cossacks grasp these fat lands, it will have 
acquired, on the dividing up of the world, the best part.” A 
little while afterwards, Dr. Kaerger expressed the same ideas in 
his book called ‘‘ Asia Minor, a Field for German Colonisation.” 
He advised colonisation in Asia Minor, at least by big companies, 
to be established in the neighbourhood of the Anatolian Railway, 
the construction of which had just then been commenced, but 
demanding above all the conclusion of a treaty between Turkey 
and Germany. The Porte should be guaranteed against all 
foreign aggression. In her turn Turkey should accord Germany 
such privileges as would permit her to direct the current of German 
emigration towards fertile regions of Turkey, and to establish 
later with that State a Customs Union. The economic and 
political future of Turkey would thus be placed upon foundations 
of extraordinary extent and solidity. 

The many Germans who took an interest in foreign politics 
began now to conceive new ambitions in respect to Turkey. 
These ambitions, moreover, ran on entirely original lines. In- 
stead of imitating other Christian Powers, and continuing, as 
these German politicians would say, ‘“‘to give drugged coffee to 
the sick man,’’ would it not be better to treat him with strengthen- 
ing medicine ? He would then be saved and his saviour would 
have the right to a reward. This theory rapidly became that 
of official circles. Pan-Germanists, however, found it too modest. 
They had but lately come into existence as a self-conscious party, 
and were consequently full of the fever of ambition of newly made 
converts. They were anxious to treat Turkey at once with a 
dose of the mailed fist. So in 1895 we read in a Pan-Germanist 
organ the following : ‘‘ German interests demand that Turkey in 
Asia at least should be placed under the German Protectorate. 
The best arrangements would be that we should acquire as our 
own absolute property the whole of Mesopotamia and Syria and 
obtain the protectorate of that part of Asia Minor inhabited by 
the Turks; a Sultanate of the territories situated in the German 
sphere of influence should be formed, with a guarantee of the 
most complete autonomy for its inhabitants.’’ These ideas for 
progressive conquest were later developed in a booklet, with the 
following suggestive title : ‘‘ German Pretensions to the Inheritance 
of Turkey.” 

The political ambitions of the Kaiser were not of a nature to 
moderate his excessive pretensions. His fixed idea dating from 
the commencement of his reign to find outside the empire ter- 
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ritories to be ruled by himself, and between which and the Father- 
land the commerce of Germany could ever increasingly ebb and 
flow, made it natural and inevitable that his attention should be 
drawn particularly to Turkey. His preliminary success with 
Abdul Hamid seemed to justify the boldest ambitions. So at 
Berlin Asia Minor came to be coveted more and more eagerly. 
The Anatolian Railway being a satisfactory investment, the coun- 
try was then studied more minutely. Numerous political missions 
were sent there. These missions and their explorations being 
concluded, the Kaiser and his Pan-Germanist cntourage pressed 
the German people to extend their trade to these regions. All 
this was to lead up to the next step in the progressive conquest of 
Turkey, namely, the Baghdad Railway. 

In 1897 Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, who had just left 
the Foreign Office at Berlin, was sent to Constantinople. It was 
his task there to continue the work the foundation of which had 
been so well and truly laid by Von der Goltz. He was there to 
work in harmony with the Kaiser and his aspirations and policy, 
and Baron Marschall, the inspirer of the notorious Kruger telegram, 
was the man of all men for the post. He was a German of Ger- 
mans, filled almost to overflowing with ardour for the speedy 
realisation of that expansive policy of Pan-Germanism which he 
himself believed in so heartily. During the whole of his fifteen 
years’ occupation of his position at Constantinople, he devoted 
himself whole-heartedly to his work and so conscientiously and 
strenuously resisted British policy wherever he found it either 
opposed to or inconsistent with the objects of his master. [*ol- 
lowing on the lines already so successfully pursued by Von der Goltz, 
Baron Marschall ended in reducing the Sultan toa state of practical 
subjugation to German ambition in Turkey. He himself eventu- 
ally became the master of the Sultan, and this was not surprising 
in a man of Baron Marschall’s stamp. It is known that he not 
only inspired the Kruger telegram, but forced upon the Kaiser, 
who for the moment was unwilling, the famous Circular Note in 
which the Powers were apprised that the continuance of Boer in- 
dependence was ‘‘a German interest.’”” A man whocould thus deal 
with the Kaiser with a high hand was a man of all others who 
could deal best in Germany’s behalf with the Sultan, especially 
as to his dominating will was joined, when necessary, a very 
diplomatic and tactful method. When ultimately he left Con- 
stantinople, it was in I912 to represent the Kaiser in London. 
There he died shortly after his arrival. Like many of the Kaiser’s 
greatest servants, he had risen from quite an ordinary position in 
life. Originally a legal practitioner in a small way in the Grand 
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Duchy of Baden, he had risen to the highest positions which 
Germany could offer. 

It was soon after the appointment of Baron Marschall to Con- 
stantinople that the Kaiser made his pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
In the course of his journey, he took good care, while awakening 
the patriotic sentiments of the colonisations which had been 
established since 1868 at Jaffa and elsewhere, to flatter in the 
most liberal terms Abdul Hamid. Ina speech at Damascus, the 
IXaiser did not hesitate to say that the Sultan, whom some three 
hundred millions of Mohammedans venerate as their Caliph, might 
be assured that he, the German Emperor, was the friend of the 
Moslem forever. After such exhibition of friendship on the part of 
the Kaiser, was it not impossible for the Sultan, known throughout 
civilisation as the ‘“‘assassin’’ and the ‘‘damned”’ and ostracised 
accordingly by all the Powers, to resist the advances of the head 
of the House of Hohenzollern who so openly called him friend and 
seemed to regard the Crescent as the equal of the Cross ? Thence- 
forward things marched well in Turkey for Germany, so far as 
Turkey was concerned. Germany could obtain practically every- 
thing she wished. Her opponents, or rather competitors, were 
Britain, France, and Russia. 

The only course open to Britain under these circumstances 
was to preserve what she already possessed. Thus, for example, 
the affair of the Gulf of Akabah in 1906. In April of that year, 
the Sultan of Turkey occupied the oasis of Tabah in the Gulf of 
Akabah in the Red Sea with a battalion of infantry. Britain 
protested against this on the ground that the territory was Egyp- 
tian, and so in the occupation of Britain. The Sultan took no 
notice of the protest at first and accordingly Britain was forced 
to hand to the Porte an ultimatum. Upon that the Sultan re- 
tired from Tabah. To this end the Sultan was advised by both 
Irance and Russia. The importance of this incident lies in the 
fact that the Sultan’s action was taken as a consequence of pres- 
sure by the Kaiser. It also is curiously illustrative of German 
duplicity in national relations. Though the action was taken 
as a consequence of direct pressure from Berlin, yet at Con- 
stantinople itself Baron Marschall was in appearance and in words 
advising against it in harmony with France and Russia. Another 
incident which shows the opposition between Britain and Ger- 
many was that of Abou-Massa. A German company wished to 
acquire a tract of land in that territory, which is situated at the 
entrance of the Straits of Ormuz. At the initiative of the Anglo- 
Indian Government, Great Britain interfered and prevented the 
Sultan granting the concession. The ground for Britain’s 
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interference in this case was that the populations of this territory 
and their sheiks had agreed with the Indian Government that none 
of their land should be alienated except with the consent of that 
pee ment. The Kaiser was very annoyed at this diplomatic 
efeat. 

The Turkish revolution in 1908 was at first regarded as meaning 
a change in Turkish policy to the extent that Germany would in 
the future be less favoured. In fact, in the early days of the 
régime Britain was undoubtedly regarded more favourably by 
the Turks. The British flag was respected as the symbol of the 
newly acquired liberties of the Turks. But Anglo-Turkish diff- 
culties at once commenced. In 1908 the Ottoman Government 
wished Britain to reorganise some regiments of the Kurd 
cavalry and to supply British officers for the purpose. Britain 
was, however, unable to seize this opportunity to ingratiate herself 
with Turkey, because it was discovered that the regiments con- 
cerned were destined eventually to operate against Russia. But 
early inIgo9g the Young Turks officially declared that their policy 
would be one of an Entente Cordiale with Britain. Coincidental 
with this, Britain undertook the reorganisation of the Turkish 
fleet and also of the Customs, and at the same time money was 
supplied to Turkey from British sources. Nevertheless British 
influence in Turkey steadily diminished. In fact since 1909 the 
German situation in Turkey, far from being compromised by the 
revolution, was ultimately strengthened by it. The army is and 
always has been master of thesituation in Turkey, and to this day 
it is influenced if not dominated by Germany. The navy as a 
political influence has practically no weight. 
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N the middle of the fifteenth century the Ottoman Turks 
conquered and took possession of Constantinople, and 
by the eighteenth century had firmly established them- 
selves throughout the whole of the Balkan Peninsula, and 

even farther north right into the centre of Europe. 

Of this great tract of country one could mention twenty or 
thirty names of places well known to students of history as the 
scenes of battles or treaties, which have at some time or other 
riveted the attention of Europe. It is sufficient to mention a few 
of these—Vienna, Raab, Buda-Pesth, Belgrade, Carlowitz, Galatz, 
Bucharest, Uskub, Philippopolis, Adrianople, Constantinople. 
At once one recognises the country. It is the southern half of 
the Dual Monarchy and the Balkans below—that part of Europe 
which is in fact the very heart of Europe. It is the fertile basin 
and plain of the Danube with its fringing and adjoining tracts 
and mountains. As a whole this territory is so rich in flocks and 
agricultural possibilities and forests as to support a very dense 
and prosperous population. A primitive humanity might be 
content with so beautiful a domain, and never wander beyond 
the mountains of its horizon. It is, or should be, a centre, if not 
the centre, of European and Western Asiatic commerce. It is in 
the track of all the great highways, from the Mediterranean to the 
Baltic, from the Atlantic to the Black Sea, from the Russian plain 
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to the Alps, from the temperate gulfs to the Polar shores, from 
the Asiatic tribes to the European peoples. Eight or ten world- 
highways converge here, particularly at and about Buda-Pesth 
and its immediate neighbourhood. It is, moreover, the highway 
which formerly in Greek and Byzantine ages brought civilisation 
to Western Europe. It is, too, the highway by which the perfected 
Western civilisation should be carried back to the eastern shore of 
the Adriatic and the European and Asiatic shores of the A‘gean 
and Black Seas. 

These places which have just been mentioned by name and 
this vast territory as a whole have been known to Europe for cen- 
turies past only as the scenes of war, pillage, political oppression 
and unrest. 

The crime, perhaps the great outstanding crime of the Haps- 
burgs, is that this lack of civilisation in the Balkans is due almost 
entirely to their selfish dynastic policy. Europe never could 
afford that this great territory should have lain waste so far as 
civilisation is concerned, during all these past centuries, dominated 
by the Turks. Germany and the ISaiser, too, have their responsi- 
bility for the crime, especially in view of the [Xaiser’s policy during 
the few years preceding the war. 

From the beginning of their invasion and occupation of this 
great territory, and indeed ever since, the Turks have been re- 
garded by Europe generally as alien intruders, representing the 
Orient and the Mohammedan faith in the Christian Occident. In 
the great territory thus occupied by the Turks were to be found 
most of the Slav peoples of Europe, other, generally speaking, 
than the Poles and those of the Russian Empire. It thus came 
about that in this territory a great population of Christians, 
principally Slavs, were subject to the domination of a small 
minority of Moslem Turks—their conquerors. But it should be 
remembered that when the Turks came into Europe their soldiers 
and their rule were the best in the world. They were hardy and 
diligent, and they made great and notable examples of justice. 
Othman boasted that city after city threw off the yoke of the 
Emperor to admit his garrison, but that no city threw off its 
allegiance to him. 

The break-up of the Ottoman Empire in Europe may be said 
to have commenced in the eighteenth century, when Turkey no 
longer continued to be an empire of justice and freedom. There- 
upon Russia acquired, amongst other advantages, certain rights of 
protection over the adherents to the Greek Church in Turkey ; 
and Moldavia and Wallachia, now contained in the independent 
State of Roumania, were allowed to be retained by Turkey only 
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oncondition that they were governed more liberally than thitherto. 
Since the Christian inhabitants of Turkey were for the most part 
members of the Greek Church, Russia so became practically the 
protector of the Christian populations of Turkey. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth century, Turkey lost 
Bessarabia to Russia; and Serbia,* the country of a Slav people 
in the Balkans, became, through the good offices of Russia, free 
and independent. In 1826 the Greeks, who had for some time 
been struggling against Turkey for their liberty, revolted, and 
England, France, and Russia combined with a view to forcing 
an armistice on the Porte and a recognition of the autonomy of 
Greece under Turkish suzerainty. In the following year the 
Turkish fleet was destroyed by Great Britain in the harbour of 
Navarino, and ultimately in 1829, by the Treaty of Adrianople, 
Greece acquired her independence, and practical automony was 
granted to the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia under 
Russian protection. This treaty, in the words of the Duke of 
Wellington, was ‘‘a death-blow to the independence of the Otto- 
man Porte, and the forerunner of the dissolution and extinction of 
its power.’”’ In 1859 Moldavia and Wallachia became one inde- 
pendent State under the title of Roumania, but a few years before, 
Russia, by the Treaty of Paris of 1856, lost technically her position 
as protector of the Christian subjects of the Sultan. In 1878, 
after the insurrection in the Balkans in 1875, and the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877, the Treaty of Berlin was concluded, by 
which Montenegro became independent of Turkey ; part of present 
Bulgaria was made independent under Turkish suzerainty ; and 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were placed in the hands of Austria for 
temporary administration. In 1895 Bulgaria became completely 
independent, and was formally recognised as such in substantially 
her present form. 

When Austria lost Venetia to Italy in 1866, desiring to make 
an effort for some territorial expansion elsewhere, Francis Joseph 
turned his attention to the Balkans. There he saw that oppor- 
tunities might occur, or could be made, for Austrian expansion 
towards the south. This accorded well, too, with the views of 
Germany. So, when the chance came, in 1878, she occupied 
Bosnia and Herzegovina under the suzerainty of Turkey, and also 
commenced to take an interest in the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar—also 
a Turkish territory. Later on, in order to obtain a continuation 
of Italy’s adhesion to the Triple Alliance, an agreement was 

* In consequence of the expressed desire of the Serbian Government the words 


“Servia’’ and ‘Servian’’ will henceforth in this history be spelt with a ‘“‘b,” in 
place of the ‘‘ v”’ as hitherto has bcen the custom in this country. 
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entered into by which Italy was to receive territorial ‘‘ compensa-~- 
tion’’ in the event of Austria acquiring more territory in the 
Balkans. Thenceforth Austria, aided by Germany, entered into 
a new field of secret and deceitful diplomacy. 

By the end of July 1908 the Turkish revolution was complete. 
Austria thereupon, in pursuance of a long-standing plan, secretly 
decided to seize the opportunity to commence her attack upon 
Turkey by the seizure of Bosnia and Herzegovina. In August 
there were a number of conferences at each of which a British, 
German, or Austrian monarch, or Russian or French statesman was 

resent. It was agreed that Turkey, under the new régime, should 

e given a fresh chance. Austria, through Baron Aerenthal, made 
that announcement publicly, stating that the Great Powers had 
resolved upon a sympathetic and observant attitude towards 
Young Turkey. Forthwith he went to Hungary and secretly 
obtained Hungary’s approval to the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina at the price of the assent by [Francis Joseph to a 
reactionary franchise scheme favourable to Hungarian ascendancy. 
On October 5 Bulgaria’s prince was declared ‘“‘ King ”’ with the 
approval of Austria, who, just previously, had allowed Bulgaria 
to seize the Turkish railway in Eastern Roumelia. On the 6th 
the Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina were annexed by 
Austria. The Sanjak had been evacuated, as it was strategically 
inconvenient to retain until Serbia and Montenegro had been 
conquered, and so that Italy could have no claim for ‘‘com- 
pensation.’’ Austria had commenced the spoliation of Turkey— 
the Power which only a month or two before she had declared 
she would protect—a spoliation for her own benefit and against 
the interests of the Balkan Slavs who alone were entitled to the 
territory seized. Serbia and Montenegro then began their threats 
of war and their demands for compensation. For a year thence- 
forth attempts were made, but fruitlessly, by Great Britain, 
Russia, and France to obtain justice for the Balkan peoples. For 
the moment Austria and Germany had succeeded. 

This was followed by the Balkan War of 1912, with the 
result that ultimately all that was left to Turkey in Europe was 
a very small corner of European territory, containing Adrianople 
and Constantinople. Thenceforth the Balkan States were free 
from Turkish domination; and, of these, Bulgaria, Serbia, Mon- 
tenegro stood for Slav ideals, though disturbed at, more 
than anything else, the fact that Austria-Hungary not only 
continued to retain within her grasp Croatia-Slavonia and the 
lands generally of the Southern Slavs, a grasp which was as 
irksome as that of Turkey had been, but also had seized illegally 
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the Slav Provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The erection of 
the State of Albania was also a source of discord—the Greeks 
on the one hand not being satisfied, the Serbs and Montenegrins 
also desiring it. 

This Balkan War and its results were a great blow to German 
ambitions. Germany would have been more satisfied with the 
maintenance of the staius quo which created a European equilibrium 
and meant a vassal Turkey—all which she found of great advantage 
to herself. Of course, it had been known for generations that one 
day a fatal destiny would throw the Ottoman Turks out of Europe, 
in which they had camped for so many centuries. But never- 
theless a general belief still existed in the staying power of Turkey. 
Germany herself considered Turkey, especially under her protec- 
tion, strong enough to be a fundamental element in this system 
of equilibrium. Nobody supposed that the small weak Balkan 
States would overthrow, so easily, the empire of the Turks. 
Greece had hardly recovered from her recent defeat and was 
believed to be in a position in which she would only be able to 
tend her wounds. Montenegro was so small that she seemed but 
a State out of comic opera. The only States of any importance 
were Bulgaria and Serbia, yet the populations of these were in 
each case trivial compared to those of Turkey. The overthrow 
of Turkey in Europe had been reserved by Germany to her 
faithful friend Austria, to be accomplished as and when Germany 
thought fit. 

This remarkable defeat of Turkey constituted perhaps one 
of the most striking events which Europe had seen for at least 
a century. 

To Germany, this defeat of the Turks was, as already indi- 
cated, a severe check. The money and energy she had spent on the 
Young Turks seemed to have been thrown away. No longer had 
Germany a Power at her beck and call who could on her behalf 
create trouble or attempt to create trouble among the Moslems 
of India, Egypt, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco. That the source 
of such a probable trouble should so sharply and effectively 
have been extinguished as a Power, particularly by the despised 
States of Bulgaria and Serbia, was a grievous disappointment 
to Germany. The result was that Germany had to bestir herself, 
if only to do something to remedy in her favour the disturbance 
of the equilibrium upon which she depended so much. From 
the point of view of this equilibrium, Germany had counted upon 
the Turks as a menace against Russia and upon the preservation 
of Turkey as a Germanic boulevard towards the East. In accord- 
ance with this, her ally, the Dual Monarchy, had been expected 
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progressively to become mistress of all the Slav peoples which 
separated Austria-Hungary from Turkey. This task of Austria was 
now rendered much more difficult, if not impossible. Already 
Francis Joseph had really more than he could deal with in the Slavs 
within his empire, associated only with Balkan Slavs who for the 
most part were under Turkish domination. Now the Balkan Slavs 
had freed themselves from the Turk and were able thus to infuse 
still more independence in the spirit of the Slavs of the Dual 
Monarchy. Serbia, too, had become greater and naturally more 
assertive of her own rights and of those of the Slavs and Serbs 

enerally. Not only was Austria expected thus to continue in 
fer congenial but increasingly difficult task of enslaving the Slavs 
for the benefit of Germany, but, what was equally important, 
Germany was relying upon her army in order to prevent Russia 
falling upon Germany in the event of the latter Power finding it 
necessary to operate against France. The result of the Balkan 
War was, therefore, to decrease the power of Germany and Austria 
and relatively to increase that of Russia and France. 

More than that, however, it placed Italy, the third Power in 
the Triple Alliance, in such a position that Germany could no 
longer rely upon her adherence. It had only been with the 
greatest difficulty that Bismarck had been able originally to bring 
Italy into an alliance to which Austria, her ancient enemy and 
oppressor, was a party. The acquisition by Italy of Tripoli had 
already caused Italy to feel a considerable apprehension of 
Germany in regard to the Germano-Turkish Islamic efforts, but 
when, as a consequence of the Balkan War, Italy began to see 
patriotic possibilities on the eastern shores of the Adriatic, it was 
obvious that Austro-Italian interests must be antagonistic. 

So Germany discovered herself and Austria weakened, and, as 
against this, Russia and France strengthened not only in the respect 
already indicated, but also by reason of the probability of alliance 
in the Mediterranean with Italy. 

Serbia was the State of all other Slav States of the Balkans 
that expressed the Slav ideals of the Balkans, or rather, as she 
termed it, the ideals of Big Serbianism. In the eyes of Serbia 
and the free Balkans, and indeed the eyes of Europe generally, 
the Dual Monarchy now stood in relation to the Slav peoples 
who yet continued in a state of political bondage precisely as 
stood, until its final dismemberment, the Sultanate of the Ottoman 
Turks. The Slavs having so far gained their freedom from 
Ottoman domination, it now only remained for them to obtain 
their freedom from the domination of Austria. Serbia was the 
leading spirit in this movement. One can understand, therefore, 
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the feelings of the House of Hapsburg towards this little kingdom, 
full as she was of independent ambition. 

Throughout this History constant reference has been made, 
and must be made, to the real issue in this great war. Point is 
given to this reference here, in particular, because these Balkan 
territories had been, for so many years, even during the days 
of Ottoman domination, the prey of avaricious and bloodthirsty 
dynasts such as Francis Joseph and the Kaiser, who, with an 
unspeakable impertinence, had always arrogated to themselves 
the Divine Right to exploit the weaker races of mankind. The 
western nations who have always proclaimed, and to-day are fight- 
ing for, the equal right of men to happiness and of all peoples 
to independence, have done their best in the past, but in this part 
of Europe their best had thitherto been able to effect but little 
improvement as against the power of the despots. 

This territory, which occupies the whole of the Balkan Penin- 
sula and slightly to the north into Hungary, is peopled for the 
most part by Slavs. 

The Slavs are a branch of the Aryan family which constitutes 
the great bulk of the population of Europe east of the Carnic 
Alps. They comprise the following groups and.nationalities: 
The Eastern Group: Great Russians, Little Russians or Malo- 
Russians (including the Ruthenians), White Russians ; the Western 
Group : Poles, Wends, Czechs (Bohemians and Moravians), Slo- 
vaks ; the Southern Group: Slovenians, Serbo-Croats, Croats, 
Serbs, Morlaks, Uskobs, Herzegovinans, Montenegrins, Bosniaks, 
Slavic inhabitants of Roumania, Albania, and Greece, Bulgarians. 
In Europe there are about 115 million Slavs, of whom about 
83 million are found in Russia and Poland ; 17 million in Austria- 
Hungary ; 34 million in Germany, and the remainder mainly in 
the Balkan States. Russia is therefore the great Slav State. 

A great proportion of these Slavs, it will be noticed, are actu- 
ally at present populating a large part of the dominions of Francis 
Joseph—Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Croatia-Slavonia, Istria, 
and Carniola being the names of the provinces in which they are 
chiefly to be found. Elsewhere, divided between Russia, Ger- 
many, and Austria, are to be found the Poles and their now dis- 
membered country. Now, following up the Balkan War, all that 
remains to be done is to free and render independent, in States of 
their own, the Southern and other Slavs of the Dual Monarchy and 
the Slavs of Poland. Should this be effected, Pan-Slavism will, 
from the political point of view, have achieved its object. 

Pan-Slavism is a dream of nationalism. It aims ultimately 
at the political agglomeration of all those races which are linked 
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together by the common bond of Slav blood and language. It is 
an expression of national pride founded on a belief in the natural 
superiority of the Slav races, and the desire to impose their supre- 
macy upon others. To the full extent of its ideal, therefore, Pan- 
Slavism can claim the sympathy of the Englishman as little as, 
or even less than, Pan-Germanism. But as expressed in the 
practical politics of to-day, and as representing the legitimate 
aspirations towards freedom of so many downtrodden peoples of 
Europe, it may, with every right, claim not only the sympathy 
but also the assistance of the British peoples. 

Expressed in its crudest but at present least practical form, 
the object of Pan-Slavism is the creation of a vast Russian Empire 
extending from St. Petersburg to Constantinople, and from the 
East to the very heart of Europe. Less crudely put, but more 
immediately practical, Pan-Slavism stands for the establishment, 
at the expense of the Dual Monarchy and Germany, of a few Slav 
States, such as Serbia and Poland under the protection of Russia— 
perhaps an extended Russia—and yet independent A Pan- 
Slavism such as this can include within it lesser movements such as 
that of the “‘ Big Serbian ’’ ideal. 

Already at the commencement of this war Russia declared 
that she would free the Slavs of Austria and Prussian Poland, and 
join them up with the Poles in Russia in one separate Polish 
nation, free and autonomous within the Russian Empire. This 
is no new idea of Russia, which is, of course, the greatest Slav 
State of all. Sixty years ago, the Czar, Alexander II, following 
up the declared policy of his predecessor, Nicholas, threatened 
Austria that if she should commit any overt act of hostility against 
Russia, he would place himself at the head of the Pan-Slavist 
movement, and change his title of Emperor of all the Russias 
into that of Emperor of all the Slavs. Francis Joseph was thus 
warned in 1855. Surely he must know that in fighting to-day 
against the leading Slav Power, reinforced as she now is by the 
new independent Balkan States, he brings down upon his dynasty 
a danger which should have made him pause. 

It means that the Russian Czar has now, in this war, put him- 
self officially at the head of the great Slavonic brotherhood, and 
called to his aid the slumbering sympathies of race or religion 
which naturally impel the Slavs of Austria and Prussia to Russia. 
The early Pan-Slavists, while regarding Russia as the natural 
pivot around which the destinies of this numerous and vigorous 
branch of the human family could alone find a large historical 
development, never conceived Pan-Slavism as a league against 
Europe and European civilisation. In their view the legitimate 
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outlook for the expansive force of Slavonic enerpies was AM. At 
compared with the then stagnant desolation of that old continent, 
Russia was a civilising power, and her contact could not be cAhes 
than beneficial. This manly and imposing generalization Was 
not, however, accepted by all the inferior rninds whieh ZOOS 
its fundamental idea. So, later, Pan-Slavisrn assurned 2 variety 
of aspects. At length we find it employed in a new forrn, an 1e7, 
in its broader sense, as a policy in which Russia move: 4s the 
protector of all Slavs, or, in a morelimited sense, as serbia ThOVES 
as the protector of all Serbs. In either of these senses Pan-Slavisrn 
has become a source of terror to both the Austrian monarch 

the Kaiser. 

In order to secure the restoration of Slavonian nationaiity, 
the different tribes of Slavs in the Dual Monarchy long sinc 
began to work for their independence. The first appearence 9 
Austrian Pan-Slavism was merely literary. Dobrowskv, 2 Bo- 
hemian, the founder of the scientific philology of the Slav dialects 
and Kolar, a Slovak poet from the Hungarian Carpathians mere 
its originators. With Dobrowsky it was the enthusiasm of a 
scientific discoverer. With Kolar, political ideas soon became 
predominant ; but still he ventured to complain only ; the great- 
ness of the past, the disgrace, the misfortune, and foreign Oppres- 
sion of the present, were the themes of his poetry. The dream of 
the Pan-Slavic empire dictating laws to Europe was at that time 
hardly hinted at. 

But the lamenting period soon passed away, and histoncal 
research upon the political, literary, and linguistic development 
of the Slav race made great progress. Schafarik, Kopitar, and 
Miklosich as linguists, Palacky as historian, took the lead, fol- 
lowed by a host of lesser men like Hanka and Gaj. The glorious 
epochs of Bohemian and Serbian history were glowingly depicted 
in contrast to the then degraded and broken state of those 
nations. While in Germany philosophy formed the pretext 
under the protection of which the most revolutionary doctrines 
in politics or theology were propounded, in Austria and under the 
very nose of Metternich himself historical and philological science 
was used by the Pan-Slavists as a cloak to teach the doctrine of 
Slav unity, and to create a political party with the unmistakable 
aim of upsetting Austria and instituting a vast Slav empire in 
its place. 

But Austrian Pan-Slavism was destitute of the most essential 
elements of success. It wanted both force and unity; force, 
because the Pan-Slav party consisted of a portion of the educated 
classes only, and had no hold upon the masses, and withal no 
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strength capable of resisting both the Austrian Government and 
the German and Hungarian nationalities against which it entered 
the lists; unity, because its uniting principle was a mere ideal 
one, which at the very first attempt at realisation was brokenup 
by the fact of diversity of language. Of this diversity, a ludicrous 
illustration was afforded by the famous Slav Congress at Prague 
in 1848. There, after various attempts to make out a Slav 
language that should be intelligible to all the members, they were 
obliged to resort to the tongue most hated by them all—the 
German. 

In fact, so long as the movement was limited to Austria it 
offered no great danger, but that very centre of unity and strength 
which it wanted was very soon found forit. The national uprising 
of the Turkish Serbians, in the beginning of the last century, 
called the attention of the Russian Government to the fact that 
there were some seven millions of Slavs in Turkey, whose speech, 
of all other Slav dialects, most resembled the Iussian. Their 
religion too, and their ecclesiastic language—old Slavonic or Church 
Slavonic—were exactly the same as in Russia. It was among 
these Serbians and Bulgarians that the then Czar for the first time 
began an agitation supported by appeals to his position as the 
protector of the Eastern Church. It was, therefore, only natural 


. that as soonas this Pan-Slavist movement in Austria had gained 


consistency, Russia should extend thither the ramifications of her 
agencies. Where Roman Catholic Slavs were met with, the 
religious side of the question was dropped; Russia was merely 
held up as the proper head of the Slav race, and the strong and 
united people who were to realise the great Slav empire from the 
Elbe to China and from the Adriatic to the Frozen Ocean. 
Metternich, in the latter years of his power, very well appre- 
ciated the danger and saw through the Russian intrigues. He 
opposed the movement with all the means in his power. But the 
only proper means—general freedom of expansion—did not 
Delong to his system of policy. Accordingly, on Metternich’s 
downfall in 1848, the Slav movement broke out stronger than 
ever, and embraced a large proportion of the population. But 
here its reactionary character at once came to light. While the 
German, Hungarian, and Italian movements were decidedly 
progressive and revolutionary, the Slav party turned to the 
conservative side. It was the Slavs that saved Austria from de- 
struction, and enabled Radetzky to advance on the Mincia, 
and Windischgratz to conquer Vienna! And to complete the 
drama, in 1849 the Russian army had to descend into Hungary 
and settle the war for Austria there! 


RUSSIAN ATTACHMENT FOR SEREIA S33 

While thus driven by her own want of vitality to depend on 
Slav aid for her very existence, Austria seized the first herent 
of security to react against the Slavs in her own territory. fer 
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this purpose she had to adopt a policy at least partially progres- 
sive. The special privileges of the provinces were broken down 

a centralised empire took the place of a federal one; and, ins es 
of all the different nationalities, a fictitious Austrian nati- onelity 
was created. Though these changes were in some degree ecsaare 
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the German, Italian, and Hungarian nationalities, they yet fen 
with far greater weight on the less compact Slav tribes, and rere 
especially, in the beginning, gave the German elernent a c- onsidar- 
able preponderance. 

But the sentiment of race and of attachment to Russiz wes 
strengthened rather than weakened by this process S 
Pan-Slavism possessed a greater latent force than ever. ow, 
Pan-Slavism represents the only element in the abs “Tor. atchy 
which was not broken down in the revolutionary stru 
Italians, the Hungarians, the Germans even, all cam is te 
and discouraged out of that vehement convulsion. Tie Siavs 
alone were unconquered and unreduced. To this day they Rave 
struggled against the oppression and persecution of German end 
Magyar. And it has been a bitter struggle indeed. The very 
fact of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Frzenc? 
Joseph proves conclusively how little he intended, up to the very 
last, to leave the Slavs, even those who were outside his empire, 
alone to work out their own destiny in their own fashion. Azd 
as the persecution was bitter and strenuous, so was the resistance? 
to it. The assassination at Serajevo was an incident in tiis 
struggle. 

Serbia is one of the most democratic if not the most demo 
cratic country in Europe. There are no great landowners at all. 
and almost all are owners of land. There are no very poor 
people and there are no wealthy people, certainly no very weaithy 
people. There are no class distinctions whatsoever trom the 
point of view of social rank. All men, subjects of the King. are 
equal. The King himself is in fact one of the people in the sense 
that his family is Serbian and all his interests and activities are 
associated and identical with those of his people. Serbia is a 
country unique in Europe, except for one or two other instances, 
such as Switzerland, in that she has no coast and so is entireiy 
inland ; her population is less than 3,000,000. 

The Serbians were the first among the Balkan peopies to 
inaugurate the struggle for emancipation from the Ozteman 
yoke, as in the past they had been the last to succumb to the 
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Turkish invasion. Serbia recovered her independence as a State 
almost exactly a hundred years ago, that is to say in the year 1815. 
Since then in her strenuous fight not only to maintain her own 
liberty but to obtain a like liberty for all the Slavs of the Balkans, 
She has served as a beacon of political freedom to the other 
Balkan peoples. It is interesting to note that Britain was the 
first of the great Western Powers to send a diplomatic agent to 
Serbia. This she did in the year 1837. Until then, only two 
other Powers were represented at Belgrade—Russia and Austria. 
Russia was first and Austria second. 

In 1878 the independence of Serbia was recognised by the 
Great Powers at the Congress of Berlin. This was rendered possible, 
however, only because Serbia in 1876 had, in alliance with Monte- 
negro, declared war on Turkey. The Montenegrins were success- 
ful, but Serbia, though her army was commanded by a Russian 
general, was defeated by the Turks. Thereupon Russia herself 
intervened and forced Turkey to make peace. Turkey was so 
elated at this success that she instantly commenced a career of 
political despotism and outrage which soon ended in bringing 
down upon her the unanimous protest of Europe. So Russia 
in 1877 commenced a war against Turkey and, after the surrender 
of Plevna to the Russians, Serbia joined in the war. Now Great 
Britain intervened, the result being the Peace of San Stefano, 
the Congress of Berlin, and the recognition of Serbian indepen- 
dence. To obtain that recognition it was necessary, because 
Russia’s influence alone was insufficient, to obtain some additional 
powerful friend at the Congress. Her neighbour, Austria-Hungary, 
was the only Power available, and so Serbia made an arrangement 
with her. This arrangement was not arrived at, however, without 
Austria imposing very onerous terms on Serbia as the price of her 
support. Austria was to have amongst other things an open 
road towards Salonica and to be placed in occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina—provinces which formerly were Serbian terri- 
tory and which both their peoples and Serbia hoped to see similarly 
situated once more. Serbia was to construct a railway towards 
Constantinople and conclude a Customs Union with and favourable 
to Austria. 

It will be noticed that it was on this occasion, in the hour of 
Serbia’s necessity, that Austria first began to get a political grip 
on Serbia—a grip which she has never since relaxed, but has, on 
the contrary, used to strangle Serbia’s efforts and progress when- 
ever they appeared to Francis Joseph to oppose the interests of 
his dynasty. The grip made itself first felt when the Slavs of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were piaced under the “ protection ”’ of 
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Austria. These provinces were not, it should be noticed, ceded 
to Austria. I’xcept for the fact that Austria had the right or 
was under an obligation to administer these territories, for the 
benefit of their peoples, they were, as far as they could be under 
such circumstances, free and independent. The grip also made 
itself felt in the Customs Union. Serbia was so placed that 
she could import and export only through Austrian territory. 
She had not, what she ought to have had, a free outlet to the sea 
and so to the whole world. Her outlet was only through Austria 
and so therefore at Austria’s mercy. Serbia is almost entirely an 
agricultural country. Her wealth and well-being depend entirely, 
from the point of view of her international trade, upon her foreign 
markets for cattle and produce; but from the moment that Serbia 
found herself in the economic grip of Austria, she also found that 
every difficulty imaginable was placed in the way of her trade with 
and through Austria. Austria herself could export into Serbia 
what she liked and on what terms she liked. Serbia could do 
nothing to restrict or regulate the trade of Austria with Serbia, 
but Austria could and did do everything she could to block the 
trade of Serbia with Austria; and Austria’s action was followed 
up quickly and eagerly by Germany. By1907, Austria had carried 
on this economic warfare against Serbia to such an extent that 
it seemed probable that Serbia would have to lose a third of her 
export trade; and when we consider that go per cent. of that 
trade was in the hands of Austria, it is obvious how efficacious for 
crushing Serbia’s development was Austria’s position. 

About the time of and for some time after the Congress of 
Berlin, the Slavs in Hungary were themselves struggling for 
freedom. The struggle was a very bitter one. Their leader in 
the Hungarian Parliament, Miletitch, was imprisoned, and ulti- 
mately the Government took measures of the most oppressive 
character in order, if possible, to quench all Slav national aspira- 
tions. Thus in Croatia, the Ban, whom the Government then 
appointed, was invested with a mission to conquer the country 
and its people by fair means or foul. His methods were char- 
acteristic of those of Francis Joseph generally. He provoked by 
any unscrupulous means conflicts between the Slav peoples them- 
selves, endeavouring to divide the Serbs and the Croats and so 
weaken the force of the people and their resistance against the 
reactionary system of the Dual Monarchy. Conditions in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were even worse. The mere fact that the 
peoples here were less subjects—if indeed they were subjects 
at all—-of the Dual Monarchy than the southern Slavs of Hungary, 
seemed to make Austria yet more merciless in her action against 
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them. Impositions and taxes became heavier and more unbear- 
able from day to day and exceeded very considerably those which 
existed under the Turks. The Orthodox Serbs and the Serbian 
Church were oppressed as they had never before been oppressed 
even when under Turkish domination. The difference between 
Austrian and Turkish rule was that the principle of oppression 
and persecution remained the same and was applied with equal 
vigour, except that the Austrians were more outrageous in their 
taxation and imposition and the Turks were less careful perhaps 
about the security of the person. But the Austrian method was 
more subtle and perhaps even more pernicious and disastrous than 
that of Turkey. As in Croatia it attempted to divide the Slavs 
among themselves, so it made a like attempt in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. In Croatia, however, it helped the Serbs against the 
Croats, but in Bosnia and Herzegovina the Croats were helped 
against the Serbs! 

Meanwhile Serbia was commencing to build up a Constitution 
on modern lines. Political parties began to be formed, Radicals 
and Progressives, the latter including the Conservative element. 
The Progressives were gradually attaining influence and very 
naturally and properly began to consider the advisability of some 
rearrangement with Austria in regard to interstate commerce. 
This did not suit Austria, of course. So by means of her un- 
Scrupulous underground diplomacy she overthrew the Progressive 
Party. In 1882Serbia proclaimed herself a Kingdom, the occupant 
of the Throne being King Milan, the head of the Obrenovitch 
family. He, a mere catspaw of Francis Joseph, began to take sides 
in politics, opposing the Itadical Party, eventually throwing 
their leaders into prison, even condemning some to death. 
Bulgaria and Roumelia, in 1885, united in the one State of Bul- 
garia. The King then, as a tool of Austria—and Germany also, 
in this case—took upon himself to oppose this union, the result 
being war between Serbia and Bulgaria. The object of this war 
could be in no real sense Serbia’s. Its only result could be some 
advantage to Austria and Germany—whichever of the two States, 
Bulgaria or Serbia, was conquered, that one would be a Slav 
State less effective for the time being as an obstacle in the path of 
Pan-Germanism. After the war had progressed for some time, 
Serbia being now sufficiently crippled for the purposes ot Germany 
and Austria, the latter Power intervened and put an end to the 
conflict. This taught King Milan a lesson. He began to doubt 
whether it was his duty as King of Serbia to play so readily the 
part of Austrian agent to the very serious detriment of his 
country. Accordingly he began to apply his mind to Serbian 
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affairs until, very soon, his own unfortunate domestic troubles 
intervened. The Constitution was changed so that Ministers 
became responsible to the Serbian Parliament instead of the 
Crown, and the King, as much for personal reasons as any 
other, abdicated in 1889 in favour of his son Alexander, the last 
of the Obrenovitchs. 

Meanwhile, the Slav movement was progressing with an 
ever-increasing vitality in Southern Hungary and in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, but unfortunately in each of these territories, as a 
consequence of the Machiavellian politics of Francis Joseph, the 
Slavs continued to be divided amongst themselves. The Slav 
movement, however, with absolute unanimity was making great 
progress among the Slav peoples that yet remained subject to the 
domination of the Turk. So the Slavs of Macedonia began to 
bestir themselves. 

In Serbia itself King Alexander commenced his reign very 
badly. He was constantly fighting with the elected representa- 
tives of the people and endeavouring to ignore the Constitution, 
and at one time in fact suspended it. He was an altogether re- 
actionary monarch, entirely in the hands of Francis Joseph. Against 
the wishes of his people he recalled his father, King Milan, the 
result being something in the nature of a Serbian revolution. A 
state of siege was proclaimed and a court-martial instituted, and 
ltadical leaders were persecuted, and even thrown into prison. 
King Milan himself was doing some good, however, in reorganising 
the Serbian army. 

Alexander now seized the opportunity afforded by the pohtical 
position to marry a widow who formerly had been a_lady-in- 
waiting of Queen Natalie. He did this against the wishes and 
advice of his father, his Ministers, the officers of the army, and all 
sincere friends of the Obrenovitch family. The lady who thus 
became Queen Braga was not only disliked personally by the 
responsible parties of the State, but was regarded quite fairly as 
unsuited to be the wife of the Serbian monarch from the point of 
view of her moral character. However, by releasing the Radical 
leaders and ending political reaction in the Government of the 
country, the King was enabled to attract popular approval of his 
marriage. Once, however, affairs were settled, the King returned 
to his old course, but now he had to meet the opposition not only 
of the people who could not submit to reactionary government 
and disliked being ruled, through their King, by Austria, but also 
the class who before had been parties to reactionary government, 
but were disgusted with the King and his works simply because of 
his marriage. The King, however, persisted in his methods, 
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which were so inimical to the true interests of his country; the 
Queen, too, conducted herself with a foolish imprudence. The 
result, to put it shortly, was that after another suspension by the 
Ixing of the Constitution, the King and his wife were assassinated 
in June 1903, the assassination being engineered and effected, not 
by the political opponents of the King, but by those who only 
recently had been supporters both of his policy and of his family. 
The army at once proclaimed Peter Karageorgevitch King of 
Serbia. Some days later, the Parliament met, re-enforced the 
Constitution of 1888, and formally elected Peter to be King. 
Peter I. is still King of Serbia. In 1870-1, Peter, then a young 
man of about twenty-five years of age, was serving with some 
distinction as an officer on the side of the French in the Franco- 
Prussian War. WHerepresents the family which, more than that of 
the Obrenovitch, was the true ruling family of Serbia, but as 
matters then stood there was little prospect of his ever ascending 
the Serbian throne. Nevertheless, his sympathies were always 
with Serbia, and his energies also whenever they could be made 
available. So in 1877 he took part on behalf of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina against Turkey, and in this was so successful that 
King Milan began to fear that his popularity might endear him 
too much to the Serbian people, and so endeavoured, but un- 
successfully, to have him assassinated. In 1883 Peter married 
the daughter of the ruler of Montenegro. In making this marriage, 
he did something which endeared him more than ever to the 
Serbians. It had always been the aim of the Serbs to bring about 
a close alliance between Montenegro and Serbia. When the 
attempt was made against the life of King Milan, it was rumoured 
that Peter had interested himself in it. Upon being asked as to 
this, he denied it very energetically, saying : ‘‘ I have only to wait. 
Milan and his son are my surest agents, and I count a great deal 
on them.’’ Scarcely four years later, the most favourable parti- 
sans of the Obrenovitchs turned, after the death of King Milan, 
against his son and executed the terrible drama of June rz, 1903. 
Immediately upon his election as King, Peter declared a policy 
of “‘ forget and forgive.’ Never in the history of his reign has 
he done anything in the way of persecution of those who, formerly 
the adherents of the Obrenovitchs, had been so desperately 
hostile to his family. Instead of taking sides as had done 
Milan and Alexander with and against political parties, he has 
consistently pursued the policy of recognising each party’s right 
to exist and even to govern if and when the country decides. 
“Political parties exist and must exist,’’ said the King on one 
occasion to one who was complaining of political differences, 
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“and you can be freely Radicals, Progressives, or anything else 
you like. That is not the essential. The essential fact is that 
while belonging to different parties you are nevertheless Serbians 
and sons of the same country. Try to remember always our 
noble proverb: ‘ My brother is dear to me of whatever religion 
he is.’ Don’t forget that you are Serbians to whatever party you 
belong.’’ In a speech he once made, he went even so far as to 
glorify the opposition. ‘‘ The opposition,’ he said, “‘ is as dear to 
me as the Government party. Its task is to exercise a serious 
control over the cause and the Government, and without this 
control, Governments would often go wrong.’’ His actions have 
always been consistent with these his words, as well also as with 
the declaration he made when first elected to the throne. He 
then said: ‘‘I give my word as a King that I will be the most 
faithful guardian of the Constitution and of the Parliamentary 
régime.’’ No monarch in Europe, perhaps even in the world, is 
more imbued with liberal sentiments than is the King of Serbia, 
who is not only the translator but also the admirer of John Stuart 
Mill. On one occasion a peasant complained to him that there 
was too much liberty and that the people were not ripe for it. 
The King replied: ‘‘ How can you expect them through slavery 
to become accustomed to liberty ?”’ And he himself has done all 
he can to see that the people are politically educated. Ata great 
popular demonstration he said, speaking to the priests there: 
“Try to raise and strengthen the morals of the people. Religion 
without morality is not perfect—is no religion. Try, above all, 
to strengthen family life, which is the basis of our existence;”’ 
and turning to the schoolmasters, who were also present, he told 
them not to confine themselves to being the masters of the children, 
but to employ themselves above all in raising and instructing the 
masses of the people. ‘‘ Our people,’’ he said, ‘‘ have a great 
deal to learn, and it is for you who live among them, who know 
their needs and their faults, to teach them how they should live 
in order to develop rationally and to become capable of dealing 
with the historic task which has devolved upon them.’ Peter 
is essentially a patriot. He is a Serbian first,a southern Slav next, 
and a Pan-Slav only last if at all. Strictly speaking, he is neither 
Austrophobe nor Russophile. His heart and soul have been 
always in the great economic war which Serbia has carried on 
against Hungary. This war has meant almost an economic 
revolution in Serbia, the effects of which the people would never 
have submitted to under Alexander or Milan; but trusting as they 
do their present King and Constitution, knowing that since his 
accession Austria is no longer the secret ruler of Serbia, they have 
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submitted to it with all its hardships and inconveniences, feeling 
confident that it was both just and necessary. 

With the accession of the King, Serbia began a customs war 
with Austria-Hungary. She remained for nearly two years with- 
out a treaty of commerce with Austria-Hungary. Then began 
a severe Struggle for economic emancipation. When in the month 
of February 1908, the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs decided 
on the construction of the railway from Mitrovitza, Serbia began 
to work to obtain the construction of a railway from the Danube 
to the Adriatic Sea. This line should assure to Serbia an outlet 
to the sea andin that way her economic independence. 

Coincident with this, a new spirit and régime—a_ spirit 
characterised especially by a desire for unity—began to mani- 
fest itself among the Slavs of the adjoining countries. In 
Croatia especially, a Serbian independent party began to work 
energetically for the rapprochement of the Serbians and the 
Croats. Seizing the opportunity afforded by the Magyar coalition 
with Vienna, the southern Slavs formed a Serbo-Croat Coalition 
both in Serbia and in Bosnia, and offered their moral help to 
the Magyars, with the result that shortly after 1906 the Coalition 
attained a majority in the Croatian Diet. But as we have 
seen elsewhere, this majority was at once made the object of 
exceptional persecution and repression at the hands of the 


Magyars themselves with the connivance and even encourage- 


ment of Francis Joseph. 

As a result of the struggles in Macedonia with the Bulgarians 
and the Turkish army, 1906-8, the Serbian national spirit was 
strengthened, as well also as the confidence in themselves of the 
Serbian element in Turkey. On the proclamation of the Consti- 
tution in Turkey in 1908, these struggles ceased and the Eastern 
Question entered a new phase. 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina the Serbs began to organise 
themselves politically and in 1907 drew up a national programme 
of which the first point was to demand the autonomy of thecountry. 
The effect of this demand as well as of the strenuous national 
work proceeding in Croatia and in Serbia, was to provoke measures 
of further repression on the part of Austria-Hungary. Proceedings 
were begun against the Serbians under the pretext of Serbian 
propaganda—as for example, those incident to the affair of Dr. 
Freidjung to which reference is made elsewhere—and a state of 
terror arose in Bosnia and Herzegovina which ledto the annexa- 
tion of these two countries, 
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J, NEUTRALISATION 


WT is impossible to follow the history of any war without 
some understanding of the meaning of Neutrality—the 
condition of those States which abstain from assisting either 
or any of the belligerents. It is equally impossible in the 

case of the war the subject of this history, to understand its causes 

and prepare our minds for its results and the true bearing of 
its operations, unless we are able to appreciate the full meaning 
of ‘‘ Neutralisation.’’ In fact, the question of neutralisation is 
fundamental in connection with this war, a breach by Germany 
of a Treaty of Neutralisation being the primary official reason 
why Britain took up arms. It is, accordingly, our duty to devote 
some attention not only to neutralisation in general, but to that 
subject as it relates to certain neutralised countries. Of these 
countries, Belgium and Luxemburg are the most important, 
as already in breach of treaty rights and German guarantees their 
territories have been violated. But there is even a further reason 
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for this devotion of attention to Belgium and Luxemburg. These 
countries are and have been the scenes of the first great onslaught 
of the Germans. Upon them, but upon the gallant army and 
nation of Belgium in particular, devolved the more than onerous 
duty of meeting the first great war-like movement of the Germans 
and holding the fort of freedom and of right until it were possible 
for the other Allies to rally and bring up their forces. So Belgium, 
one of the fairest and most industrious countries in Europe, became 
the first great battlefieldin the war. Other neutralised countries, 
however, must also be referred to, if only in a word or two—the 
Savoy Provinces, for instance, now a possession of France—for it 
may be necessary to note how, in the course of the war, the 
fact of their neutralisation is regarded or dealt with; Switzerland 
too, for though at present she has definitely asserted her neutrality 
—and this has, so far, been respected—it may be, before the war 
closes, that this gallant country also will be forced into the arena. 
In view of the fact that Pan-Germanism, which is at the root of 
Germany’s aggression, has for one of its chief objects not only 
the acquisition of part at least of Swiss territory but also the 
ultimate occupation of the Congo Free State—as would appear 
from the demand of Germany after the Agadir incident for the 
reversionary interest of France in that State—the Belgian Congo, 
being neutralised, must also be noticed, if only, for the moment, 
merely to be named. Cracow also had been ncutralised. 

Neutrality, which must be distinguished from a state of neu- 
tralisation, has been defined as the condition of that State which 
in time of war takes no part in the contest but continues a pacific 
intercourse with the belligerents. At the commencement of the 
war, Italy, for example, though supposed to be bound to Germany 
and Austria by treaty in the notorious Triple Alliance, formally 
declared herneutrality. This meant that Italy had declared that she 
would take no part in the contest betwecn the belligerent nations, 
but intended to continue in a state of peace so far as these belli- 
gerents were concerned. So with the United States of Amcrica 
and other nations. 

Affixed to a condition of neutrality are certain rights and 
obligations which do not exist in a time of peace. These are 
defined in that branch of international law dealing with the law 
of neutrality, and need not here be dealt with except shortly to 
mention that a neutral State must treat both sides to the conflict 
with complete impartiality and equality and must do nothing to 
assist, directly or indirectly, the war-like objects of either. Conse- 
quently a neutral State may not allow its territory to be used by 
one of the belligerents in the course of its operations against its 
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opponent. It owes that duty to the latter. So no belligerent 
may lawfully move across the territory of a neutral Power any 
troops or convoys, either of munitions of war or supplies. 

Though neutrality isa comparatively modern feature of warfare, 
yet neutralisation is still more modern. It has, moreover, been 
so much less practised that its general principles and practice 
have not yet been completely appreciated and developed. Neu- 
tralisation appears to have been a rough and ready rule-of-thumb 
method of overcoming political obstacles, the ultimate result, 
whether for good or for bad, being left apparently entirely in 
the hands of the future. The experiences of Belgium and Swit- 
zerland in or in relation to the war will, for the first time in 
history, afford an opportunity for a judgment as to its value as 
an instrument of pacific international effort. Not only as regards 
age is there a difierence between neutralisation and neutrality, 
but the latter is a spontaneous attitude of a State which is assumed 
independently of the consent of any other State. Neutralisation, 
on the contrary, is, and must be, the result of an agreement 
or treaty among the Great Powers without protest or effective 
opposition from any other States which have any sort of political 
position. It is not sufficient that the agreement should be 
among only a few Powers, nor is it possible for an effective 
neutralisation to be created if there is a substantial protest 
from States which disagree with the proposal. When effected 
it influences the rights and obligations of all States. 

Another difference to be noted is that neutrality entails only 
an abstention from taking part in an existing war: neutralisa- 
tion must be permanent—“ once neutralised, always neutralised.” 
A merely neutral State is free to engage or not to engage in an 
existing war at pleasure, so Italy at the present moment can quite 
lawfully withdraw from its neutrality and take a side either with 
its partners in the Triple Alliance, or even against them, or can 
even engage in quite another war on her own account witha State 
not party to the present war. 

Neutralisation has been effected generally as a means of 
creating buffer States ; so Belgium, Switzerland, Luxemburg, the 
Savoy Provinces were, and are now, neutralised. This means 
that a neutralised State though absolutely unarmed is, so long 
as its neutrality is respected, nothing more or less than an im- 
pregnable fortress protecting the frontiers of its neighbouring 
States. 

The experience of the neutralised States themselves, and of 
the world, in the cases of Switzerland, Belgium, and Luxemburg, 
was so satisfactory that many of the smaller States, somewhat 
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similarly situated, have made efforts towards themselves becoming 
neutralised ; in particular Norway, Sweden, Holland, and Den- 
mark have moved or attempted to move in this direction. Ina 
sense these States may be said to be neutralised inasmuch as 
they themselves, for all practical purposes, have laid down and 
have consistently followed a policy of permanent neutrality. The 
essential feature of neutralisation is, however, absent; there are 
- no guaranteeing Powers behind them. The Congo Free State 
was, in fact, regularly neutralised at its birth. 

Neutralisation naturally appeals very strongly to the smaller 
States and nationalities. It involves fundamentally the preserva- 
tion of the independence and nationality of the neutralised State. 
Though it may exclude such sovereign functions as war-making, 
except in the case of necessity or self-defence, such a surrender 
does not appear to have any practical effect on its dignity or 
power. It still is a sovereign State, and at the same time is, or 
should be, free very largely from dangers of aggression, intimidation, 
or annexation, and from the heavy burdens of an aggressive 
militarism. 

The beneficial result of neutralisation to its subject is well 
exemplified in the modern history of Belgium and Switzerland. 
Their neutralisation has not only tended towards, but has un- 
doubtedly brought to them, a long period of peace and commercial 
prosperity. Though they have found it necessary to arm them- 
selves with a view to self-defence, yet they have found it 
possible to renounce all idea of international contest and to live 
and have their being as though entirely removed from the 
theatre of international war. 


II. LUXEMBURG 


The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg is a very diminutive State 
entirely inland, joining a corner of Germany between the Belgian 
and French frontiers, and lying across the natural road between 
Germany and France. It is entirely without political influence of 
its own, and has no effective army or means of self-defence or war- 
like aggression, depending for self-protection upon the fulfilment of 
the guarantee contained in the Treaty of 1867. Its commerce and 
industry are insignificant and internationally negligible. For 
customs and tariff purposes it is a part of the German Empire. 

Strategically, from the point of view of her powerful neighbours, 
France and Germany, the city of Luxemburg, the capital of the 
Grand Duchy, even though now unfortified, occupies a geographical 
position of the greatest importance, commanding, as though it 
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were the gate, the approaches to and from Lower Germany. The 
Grand Duchy is the most natural and most easy zone of invasion 
by Germany into France, upon Paris, or by France into Germany, 
upon Berlin, by way of the valleys of the Alzette, Chiers, and the 
Marne. The numerous railroads, too, which bind it to the neigh- 
bouring States would make it possible rapidly to throw enormous 
masses of troops into its capital, there to menace the French or 
German frontiers. 

By the Treaties of Chaumont, Paris, and Vienna of the years 
1814-5, Luxemburg was created a Grand Duchy and assigned 
to the House of Nassau, then holding the Crown of Holland, as a 
compensation for the patrimonial possessions of that House, which 
had been ceded to Prussia. In the great fortress of the city, 
Prussia was allowed to maintain a garrison for federal protection. 
The feeling of the people themselves, Luxemburg having been 
originally a Belgian province, was and continued Anti-German 
and Pro-Belgian, but until the dissolution in 1866, the Grand 
Duchy formed part—the King of Holland being Grand Duke— 
of the German Confederacy, its independence and sovereignty 
being consequently limited. With that dissolution difficulties 
arose. Both France and Prussia were eager to obtain possession 
of the Grand Duchy. France desired to annex the territory, 
together with Belgium, as some compensation from Prussia for 
the left bank of the Rhine. Prussia regarded it as naturally a 
German possession. The King of Holland then agreed, if matters 
could be arranged with the other Powers, to sell his sovereign 
rights in the Grand Duchy to France. At this German public 
opinion was roused and war between France and Prussia seemed 
inevitable. Neither France nor Prussia could agree that the other 
should possess this place, for they each naturally viewed with the 
greatest jealousy and concern the possession by the other of a 
common frontier State such as Luxemburg, including as it did 
the great fortress of the city. 

At this juncture the Powers intervened with a view to the 
preservation of peace. They recognised that peace was less 
possible with Luxemburg as the possession of either France or 
Prussia, than if the State were neutralised, and so made to augment 
the guarantee of peace which the neutralisation of Switzerland 
and Belgium already offered Europe. The view of the Powers 
was that the neutralisation of the three States would reduce the 
line of contact between France and Germany and help to 
attenuate and efface the opposition which disunited these two 
great nations. So, at the suggestion of Russia, a conference of 
the Powers was held in London. A treaty was there concluded 
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by which the Grand Duchy was permanently neutralised, and 
its independence and neutrality were thereby “collectively ”’ 
guaranteed by Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia. It 
was also a term of the treaty that the Prussian garrison in the 
city fortress should be withdrawn, that the fortifications should 
be demolished, and that the city should not be occupied by any 
armed forces. 

The important question whether any one of the guaranteeing 
Powers had the nght to decide whether a breach of neutrality 
had occurred was raised and settled in connection with the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1. Bismarck complained that 
Luxemburg had made default in certain of her neutral obligations 
and claimed that Prussia had consequently the right to regard 
the neutrality as at an end and the territory of Luxemburg as 
an available field for warlike operations. The reply by Austria, 
with which the other Powers agreed, was that the decision on such 
a complaint and the denunciation of the neutralisation rested 
with all the signatory Powers and not with any one or more (less 
than the whole number) of them, and that Prussia must therefore 
respect the neutrality. The guarantee of the Powers, differing as 
it did from that in the case of Belgium, was a ‘‘collective’’ one. 
Another question which arose was that of fiscal union. As 
already stated, Luxemburg is joined with Germany for tariff 
and customs purposes. This has been so since the year 1842, and 
the position resulting therefrom was considered at the London 
Conference of 1867. Neutralisation is essentially military, 
maintained Austria, France, and Russia, but, urged Prussia, 
is not intended to prejudice sovereign rights relative to 
commerce. So fiscal union of a neutralised State with one not 
neutralised was approved without reserve by the Conference. 
Yet another question arose in regard to some Jesuits who had 
been expelled from France and Germany. Luxemburg proposed 
to found a new university with their assistance. The project 
was abandoned, however, upon representations being made by 
the two countries concerned. Again, at the desire of Germany, 
Luxemburg refrained, for a time, from constructing a railway 
line projected from Longwy in France. 


III. BELGiuMm 


Three nations have a direct and particular interest in Belgium, 
from the strategical point of view—Great Britain, France, and 
Germany. The possessor of Belgium, if a Great Power, could 
easily menace Britain. That fact has always been known 
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and fully appreciated by this country. At the time of the 
European settlement of 1815, and later, in 1831-9, when Belgium 
broke away from Holland and became neutralised, and still 
later, in 1867, when Luxemburg was neutralised, only two of 
these nations, France and Germany, frankly recognised their 
direct and intimate interest in Belgium. Britain then said 
very little about hers. Within recent years, as a consequence 
of the creation of the German Empire with its ever-increasing 
commercial development and political aspirations, Britain found 
herself face to face with Germany, involved in a commercial 
rivalry only comparable to that which existed between Britain 
and France more than a century ago, and which was the main- 
spring of the Napoleonic Wars. So, to-day, Belgium has a 
strategic and political interest as between France and Germany 
on the one hand, and Britain and Germany on the other. In 
each case it is a barrier or buffer State of the highest importance 
between the two Powers. 

Were Belgium available as a field of warlike operation, France 
at her north would be open to attack by Germany from across 
the Meuse at Liége, the key of the valley of the Meuse, or at 
Namur. With a neutralised Belgium, however, the French 
frontier exposed to German attack is narrowed, and the invader 
is compelled to negotiate the Meuse forts, and to move out of 
the direct line which covers his own capital and base. Germany 
finds an even greater advantage, as regards attack by France, in 
the neutralisation of Belgium. Without that neutralisation France 
could cross one or other of the bridges of the Meuse in order to 
endeavour to penetrate Germany by the Lower Rhine. Or France 
could use Belgium as an advanced base, avoiding the fortified 
zones which bar the valley of the Meuse and hinder the passage 
of the Rhine, follow on to Berlin the main railroad which skirts 
the comparatively barren hill country of the interior and falls 
upon the most important industrial centre of Germany, the 
occupation of which by the French would itself be a grave disaster 
affecting the power of Germany for prolonged resistance. With 
Britain as an ally France could have her base of supply north- 
wards along the coast as she advanced, and could threaten to sever 
the great naval bases of Germany from Berlin and the interior. 

The erection of the United Kingdom of the Netherlands was 
the immediate result of the Congress of Vienna in 1815. The 
revolution of Belgium, her separation from Holland, her independ- 
ence, and then her neutralisation, in the years 1831 to 1839, 
were the subsequent results. 

In 1813-4 the European domination of France was at an end, 
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and the allied Powers, subject to the preponderating influence of 
Great Britain, were then masters of Belgium, and held her com- 
pletely at their disposal. Belgium had not been independent, 
strictly speaking, for three or four centuries. She could have 
been given to Austria, Prussia, or such other Power as the Allies 
might have thought fit without outraging any principle of liberty 
whatever. The one aim of Great Britain, however, was to raise 
such a military barrier against France as would, by restricting 
her movements, ensure the existence of a condition of political 
equilibrium in Europe and the consequent peace which was then 
so greatly desired. Such a barrier would be a united Belgium 
and Holland; so the final act of the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, 
created the new State of the United Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
able to defend its own independence by its own means. 

One is justified in regarding this settlement as essentially the 
work and the realisation of the particular desires of Great Britain. 
It is therefore impossible to pass on without specially noting the 
fact that Great Britain thus deliberately placed Belgium in her 
present position, on the frontier of Germany as well as on the 
frontier of France, with a regard only to her value as an obstacle 
to the ambitions of France. Then the friend of and co-operator 
with Germany and the ancient enemy of France, the idea never 
appears to have sprung into existence until nearly ninety years 
afterwards that Germany might become her greatest rival and 
menace, and France her most natural friend—that Germany 
might step, or endeavour to step, into the place then just before 
occupied by France. 

France had then been not only the disturber of the equilibrium 
and peace of Europe, but also, in particular, the one formidable 
rival to the prestige and domination of Great Britain on the scas 
and to British foreign trade and colonial possessions. The war of 
the Allies with France had been a fight of life and death for Great 
Britain. France was her rival and menace; Germany did not 
then count in this respect. Belgium as a barrier against France 
was therefore the particular concern of Great Britain. 

Until the death of Elizabeth war with France had been the rule 
with England. This condition of things certainly ceased for a time 
with the Stuarts, but afterwards the rule came into operation once 
more, until 1815. So it was perhaps natural that Britain, if from 
force of habit alone, regarded France as her one certain enemy. 
After 1815 the relations between France and Britain, though 
no longer actively hostile, were, as a rule, diplomatically acerbic 
and aggressive. Only occasionally, and then for short periods 
merely, were there genuine understandings and friendships. In 
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1830 there was an entente, but this was broken by Palmerston. 
In 1840 there was another, but almost immediately the disputes 
about Tahiti and the Spanish marriages arose; the countries 
stood on the brink of war, and the entente came to an end. The 
Crimean War involved friendship during the years 1854-60, but 
its end came as soon as circumstances would permit. The con- 
quest of Algeria by France and her expansive and forward policy 
in North Africa generally, Asia, and Oceania brought her and her 
interests into frequent and serious diplomatic conflict with 
Britain. The half-dozen years 1870-6 saw three or four periods 
of friendship. The Franco-Prussian War necessitated the first of 
these, in the neutrality of Britain, though France always felt 
that the position of Britain then was, if anything, more friendly 
towards Prussia. In 1872 the two countries entered into a treaty 
of commerce; in 1874 Britain intervened with Germany on 
behalf of France, over the incident of the bishops, and so pre- 
served peace; and in 1875 Britain maintained against Germany 
the rights of France in regard to the reorganisation of her military 
resources. Thenceforward, the antagonism until about 1901, and 
the subsequent amity, are matters of history which are dealt 
with in the appropriate portion of this work. It is sufficient here 
to emphasise the fact that Belgium was neutralised, chiefly as the 
result of action by Great Britain, solely as an obstacle as against 
France—not as against Prussia or Germany. 

Right into the twentieth century Great Britain was so occupied 
with her French difficulties outside Europe that she overlooked 
the rather obvious fact that no European difficulties with France 
did or could reasonably exist, but that, on the contrary, European 
difficulties might reasonably be expected to arise with Germany, 
her old and long-standing friend, who, in the last years of the 
nineteenth century, had inaugurated a naval policy which would 
inevitably, in course of time, threaten the independence of Bel- 
gium, in her effort to acquire a more extended seaboard. That 
seaboard must be either Holland’s or Belgium’s or that of both. 
The year 1901 saw, however, the opening of England’s eyes. 

In that year Great Britain began seriously to appreciate the 
position in Europe, and the inevitable character of Anglo-German 
relations generally, of Germany. Thenceforward Germany became 
a troubling element in Britain’s foreign and colonial relations 
and the European nation that would probably rise to European 
dominance, and, as did France nearly ninety years before, threaten 
not only the peace of Europe, but in particular the very existence 
ofthe British Empire. Thenceforward, therefore, a chief concern 
of Great Britain had to be the maintenance of the independence 
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and neutralisation of Belgium, not merely as against the aggres- 
sion of France, but chiefly as against that of Germany. 

We propose, now, to go into the history and detail of this 
neutralisation at some length. This is necessary in order that it 
Should be known that Belgium was neutralised against her will 
mainly in consequence of pressure by Great Britain, and that 
then and ever since Britain regarded herself, as a consequence 
of this, as the chief guardian of Belgium’s independence and 
integrity. 

Theimportance of this in relation to the war, and Great Britain’s 
part in it, more than justifies this incursion into a little-known, in 
detail, region of European history. The settlement of 1815 had 
created, as we have seen, a union of the kingdoms of Belgium and 
Holland. The Powers, in effecting this settlement, had paid little 
or no attention to the question of race and nationality, or as to 
whether or no these two countries were likely to settle down 
together as one. The sole object was the erection of a barrier 
State. To effect this object the new country was placed under 
the sovereignty of Prince William of Orange as King, and was 
fortified as a whole and garrisoned by the British and the Prus- 
sians. But the policy and the people of the united kingdoms 
were out of harmony with this arrangement. Prince William was 
made king by the influence of Great Britain, without regard to the 
wishes of the people. Neither by heredity nor by conquest could 
he claim their allegiance. He occupied the throne only because 
a foreign Power had placed the crown upon his head. Belgium 
had no desire for himas King. Holland was quite willing that the 
union should have continued the republican form of government. 
Bad feeling, jealousy, and lack of harmony divided always the 
two countries. In only one respect was there anything like un- 
animity, namely in a jealous hostility towards the commercial 
interests of Great Britain, expressed in the heavy, almost prohibi- 
tive, duties imposed on the goods imported from that country. 

In 1830 the revolution broke out in Belgium and ended, 
without the sanction of Great Britain or any other Power, in 
the absolute separation from Holland and the acquisition of 
complete independence. The settlement of 1815 was thus 
broken up, each country re-entered the community of indepen- 
dent States, and Belgium undertook her share of the réle of 
barrier which had been imposed upon the union. [ing William 
had applied to the Powers for military assistance to prevent this 
dismemberment of his kingdom. Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
would have willingly gone to his aid and met the revolution 
with force, but Britain and France had different ideas. On the 
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whole these Powers were jealous of one another in regard to 
Belgium. Each, except perhaps Great Britain, had a specific 
hostile intention of her own towards the country. In particular 
France and Prussia would have each liked to annex it, or, at the 
worst, to divide it between themselves. Britain, who considered 
she had a right to intervene by virtue of all the great treaties con- 
cluded since the seventeenth century, decided on a policy of non- 
intervention by force, but made it known to King William that 
the course to be preferred was adjustment of the question by dip- 
lomatic conferences whose object would be the maintenance of the 
general peace. By this time, however, Belguim was a sovereign 
State. 

Notwithstanding that the independence of Belgium was 
already an accomplished fact, the Powers could not escape the 
necessity of themselves determining the character of her future 
existence. The Conference of London was accordingly convened, 
in which Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, took part. Its 
object was to arrive at a decision with regard to Belgium which 
would maintain the balance of power, and place an obstacle in 
the path of French-European expansion, and preserve the peace of 
Europe. There was much and'‘very bitter difference of opinion 
among the Powers, but on some points there was unanimity. 
All were agreed that Belgium had always been a restless and tur- 
bulent nation, and that a peaceful existence was necessary for 
her; that she would naturally serve as a barrier against the en- 
croachments of France; that if she were forced to pay attention to 
commerce and industry she would become increasingly the rival 
of France and the friend of Holland; that, under the circum- 
stances, the Powers must themselves seek no augmentation of 
territory, no exclusive influence, and no individual advantage at 
the expense of Belgium; that the geographical basis of the separa- 
tion between Holland and Belgium must be definitely settled ; and 
that the settlement must be a disinterested one, which would 
render Belgium’s place in the European system entirely inoffensive. 

With such points settled it was possible to deal with the ques- 
tion of partition. Austria and Russia had little chance of obtaining 
a Share of the territory. What parts could they reasonably take ? 
Britain could not be allowed to establish herself on the Scheldt, 
the gateway of Europe. Such an occupation was unthinkable to 
either France or Germany. Neither France nor Germany could 
take a part, for to that both Germany and Britain, or France and 
Britain would object. Moreover, partition was impossible in 
principle. The United Kingdom of the Netherlands had been 
established in 1815 with the sole object of escaping partition by 
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erecting a strong buffer State. Partition would render it impossible 
tor that object to be attained, and would destroy the balance of 
power instead of strengthening it. A fortiori, the whole of Belgium 
could net became the territory of any one Great Power. There 
was nething left, therefore, but to affirm and recognise the inde- 
pendence that Belgium had already attained, and to deal with the 
question on the basis of that independence. 

The Powers could not leave her to herself, however. To do 
this, Belgium, being a State of second-rate power and unable to 
defend herself, would be to leave her to the mercy of some powerful 
neighbouring State, and so leave the problem of the Conference 
altegether unsolved. The resulting position would be the same 
if Belgium were at liberty to take part in future contests between 
the Powers. So the Conference decided that the country should 
remain independent, and her independence should be guaranteed 
by the Powers, and that she should be lifted out of the arena of 
possible conflict and neutralised. This was the only course open 
if the object of the Conference was to be attained. A system of 
alliances would not have answered the same purpose, because of the 
difficulty of choice. Nor would the problem have been solved by 
making the country a protectorate. That would have been in- 
compatible with the complete sovereignty which Belgium already 
enjoyed, to which the country was entitled, and without which 
the Belgians themselves would probably have not been satisfied. 
Once before in her history protection had been a means to incor- 
poration. 

In 1831 the Conference finally decided upon the limits of the 
Belgian territory and the double principle of inviolability and neut- 
ralisation, and subsequently communicated its decision to Holland 
and Belgium. The National Congress of Belgium protested strongly 
against the proposed delimitation of territory and also generally 
against any obligation being imposed on Belgium without her 
consent. She pointed out the fact that her independence had 
been acquired without the assistance of the Powers, who had not 
troubled to interfere until that independence was an accom- 
plished fact. She claimed that as an independent sovereign State 
she had the right to settle her own affairs, and objected that her 
sovereignty should be transferred, as the action of the Powers 
seemed to indicate, to the British Foreign Office. To this the 
Conference replied that though each nation had its own particular 
rights, yet Luropeitselfhadalsoitsrights. Theright of Europe isto 
preserve its social order. Granted that Belgium had become inde- 
pendent and a sovereign State, yet it had come as such into an 
already settled political order in Europe, based on treaties still 
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strong and binding which the new State must respect. By respect- 
ing these treaties Belgium would harmonise with the interest and 
peace of the great community of European States, while ignoring 
or infringing them would result in confusion and war. 

Adhering to these principles the Conference proposed the 
acceptance by Holland and Belgium of the terms laid down in 
the preliminaries of a treaty of peace. This document is known 
as the ‘‘ Fighteen Articles.’’ It defined the limits of the territory 
of Belgium. As regards neutralisation, Article 9 proposed that 
Belgium within those limits should form a perpetually neutral 
State, and the five Powers, without any intention of associating 
themselves with the domestic policy of the country, guaranteed 
to it that perpetual neutrality and the integrity and inviola- 
bility of the territory within the defined limits. By Article ro 
Belgium, by a just reciprocation, would be under an obligation to 
observe the same neutrality towards all other States and not 
inflict any injury to their domestic or foreign tranquillity, and that 
so long as this stipulation was preserved, the country would be 
defended against all foreign aggression. Theseterms were accepted 
by Belgium. Holland, however, refused to accept the Eighteen 
Articles, unexpectedly broke the armistice, and invaded the 
Belgian territory. This action of Holland involved an armed 
intervention. Troops entered Belgium, and after some encounters 
with the Dutch army, the hostilities were once more suspended 
and negotiations again resumed. 

In these renewed negotiations the Powers somewhat modified 
their views, though they did not go back upon the essential bases 
at which they had already arrived. A treaty was then con- 
cluded at London, known as the ‘‘ Twenty-four Articles.”” The 
first, second, and fourth articles were between Belgium and the 
five Powers, and were a delimitation of the territories of Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxemburg. The neutralisation of Belgium was 
dealt with by Article 7, in substitution for those on the same 
subject in the Eighteen Articles. By this article it was simply 
provided that ‘‘ Belgium within the limits indicated in Articles 1, 
2 and 4, shall form an independent and perpetually neutral State. 
She shall be bound to observe the same neutrality towards all 
other States.’’ 

On this article the neutralisation of Belgium fundamentally 
depends, the treaty being made between Belgium of the one part 
and the five great Powers of the other part. Holland was not 
a party toit, and it was not until 1839 that the matter was formally 
and finally settled. In that year three treaties were signed in 
London: the first between Holland and the five Powers; the 
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second, known as the “‘ Quintuple Treaty,’”’ between Belgium and 
the five Powers (Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and 
Russia), to which was annexed the articles contained in a treaty 
concluded the same day between Belgium and Holland, and 
which declared that those articles should be considered as having 
the same validity as if they were textually inserted in the treaty 
itself ; and the third, which is the treaty par excellence, containing 
the Twenty-four Articles, between Belgium and Holland. The 
Special guarantee by the Powers, which was contained in the 
Eighteen Articles, was dropped, it will be noticed, in the Twenty- 
four Articles. It was, however, replaced by Article 25 of the 
treaty of November 15, 1831, by which article the five Powers 
guaranteed, but not ‘‘collectively’’ as later in the case of 
Luxemburg, the execution of all the twenty-four articles. 

In addition to these treaties the neutralisation of Belgium was 
the subject of conventions between Great Britain and France and 
Britain and Prussiain the year 1870 during the Franco-Prussian 
War, by which Britain and the belligerents expressly undertook 
torespect the neutrality of Belgium. Thesetreaties, which expired 
within twelve months after the peace, were subsidiary and 
accessory to the treaties of 1831 and 1839, and intended to record 
in solemn form the determination of the countries concerned to 
maintain the provisions of the original treaties during the war. 
They were forced upon the belligerents by Britain. That one 
with France declared that if during the war she should violate 
the neutrality of Belgium, Britain would ally herself with 
Germany against France in order to protect Belgium. That one 
with Germany was on the same lines. 

“The Battlefield of Europe’”’ is the name well given to 
Belgium by Napoleon I. More recently she has been called by an 
Emmemte publicist ““ The Field of Experience of Europe.” At 
one time, until about eighty years ago, her history was a story of 
continual warlike strife. Since then, her history, until the out- 
break of the present war, was a story of remarkable social and 
political effort and progress and industrial and commercial activity. 
No country of modern times could claim to surpass Belgium, having 
regard to hersize and population, as an agricultural and industrial 
and commercial centre. So, inevitably, of all countries in the 
world, Belgium was one of those which most needed and most 
desired peace. At the same time, in view of possibilities which 
have since unfortunately been realised, Belgium some few years 
ago set herself seriously to prepare for war, though only from the 
point of view of her own self-preservation and defence. To these 
warlike preparations, Belgium gave the same patient genius as 
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to her social, political, commercial, and industrial efforts. The 
result was that when war did come, Belgium dumfounded an 
astonished world. 

Before then a question, which much disturbed the minds 
of many political philosophers, was constantly being asked: 
‘“ Has Belgium a soul?’’ Has she such a national spirit as would 
enable her to rise independent and triumphant out of the very 
heterogeneous and unsettled conditions in which circumstances 
had placed her and in which Pan-Germanism was ever striving so 
strenuously to keep her? The war and the action of the Belgians 
in the war answered and settled that question once for all. 
But the question had before then been answered apparently in 
the negative, not only by Germany, but also by other and less 
interested states and thinkers. They had made a great mis- 
take. 

The reason for the question is found in the fact that 
Belgium consists of two races of people, fundamentally different 
in every respect, and, before the war, within the confines of 
Belgium and without reference to international disputes, bitterly 
opposed to one another in every direction. These two races are 
the Walloons and the Flemings. Considered as soldiers or fight- 
ing races, there never was any doubt but that both are well 
endowed with courage and determination. The only difference 
between the two in this respect is that, perhaps, the Walloons 
season these qualities with a little humour and some obvious senti- 
ment and passion. 

An incident typical of the Belgian’s attitude in relation to 
death took place in the miners’ strike in 1886. A handful of 
miners and others were assembled upon a footbridge over a 
railway line. A body of soldiers who had to pass called upon them 
to disperse. The miners, however, folded their arms and cried 
out to the soldiers, ‘‘ Fire if you dare, you cowards!’’ The order 
was given to fire, but the bullets passed over the heads of the 
demonstrators, who continued to maintain the same position. 
Thereupon the officers themselves discharged their arms and killed 
three people—a miner, a woman, and a child. The miners, 
however, remained as immovable as before, crying still, with arms 
folded, ‘‘ Shoot, shoot, you cowards!’’ This strike was organised 
in order to force the Government to accord to the people a measure 
of Universal Suffrage. If the Belgians would fight in this spirit 
merely for a vote, then without doubt there could be no hmit 
to their courage or self-sacrifice if the stake were their national 
independence and the freedom of their land from the jack-boot 
of a foreign invader. 
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The difficulty of this division between Walloons and Flemings 
would seem to be that it divides the Belgian nation into two 
classes—a people, the Walloons, who might have identified them- 
selves with the French, and another people, the Flemings, who 
might easily and perhaps naturally have joined the Germans. 
It seemed almost impossible, before the war, that these two 
peoples would have discovered to the world a common inspiration 
—love for their own country and nation, Belgiumand the Belgians. 
It is obvious, therefore, that there was always some fundamental 
and universal Belgian national sentiment and patriotism beneath 
and ever pervading these very marked differences in race, idea, 
and culture. 

If you take a map of Belgium and draw a straight line from 
Maastricht to Lille you may classify the people on the north side 
as Flemings and those on the south side as Walloons. The places 
more or less on and about that line, as for example Brussels, the 
capital of Belgium, are peopled with both Flemings and Walloons, 
and these two races there lead separate and distinct lives. If at 
Brussels, at any time before the war—no matter how many years 
since—you had entered a dancing-hall and looking on the scene 
thought, ‘‘ The Belgians are amusing themselves,’ you would 
have been in error. The fact was that in one part of the hall 
the Flemings were dancing together and with one another only, 
and in the other part the Walloons were doing the like—there 
were no “ Belgians’’ there. So, if you had set up housekeeping 
there or in any town on the line, your gree: srocer, grocer, baker, 
and dairyman would have been Fleming or Walloon according 
as your cook was one or the other. This war has certainly con- 
clusively proved one thing, if no other—that racial unity is not 
necessary to national unity. 

But where this racial exclusiveness expressed itself most 
definitely and widely, even to the extent of serious hostility, was 
in respect to the language question. The Flemings always had 
a great antipathy to the French language, and this apparently 
carned with it a like antipathy to the French people. The 
Walloons, on the contrary, though persisting in their adherence to 
the French language and in a certain sympathy with the French 
people, never carried on a strenuous anti-Fleming and anti-German 
propaganda. Militant propaganda was confined to that of the 
Flemings, which was termed, in French, Flamingantisme. There 
is no doubt that Flamingantisme was eagerly seized hold of by 
the Pan-Germanists as a willing and ready instrument for Pan- 
Germanist propaganda. In short, an effort was made by the 
Germans to make the Flemings their catspaw to take the 
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Belgian chestnut out of the European fire for the benefit of 
Germany, and the Flemish antipathy to the French language 
was always a ready and most useful weapon. 

There would seem to be no lengths to which the Flemings would 
not go in recent years in order to create a Belgian antipathy to 
the French and the French language. As an instance of this, 
reference may be made to a placard which was posted on the walls 
of Antwerp in February, I909, a placard which was _ bordered 
with the national Belgian colours and headed with a presentment 
of the Lion of Flanders. This placard proclaimed the fact that 
from the year 1370 until that time, France had invaded Belgium 
170 times, and had pillaged the country and ravaged it in every 
conceivable manner, and that the influence of the French had 
always been against the interests and the welfare of Belgium. 
In conclusion the placard denounced the French Consul-General 
at Antwerp for having been guilty of declaring, when speaking 
of the Theatre of Varieties at Antwerp, that the theatre assisted 
in the diffusion of the French language. The placard then 
demanded that the Antwerp Town Council should, as an act of 
patriotism, refuse to continue to the theatre the municipal sub- 
vention. The Consul-General could only obtain suppression of 
this placard by diplomatic intervention. Without such _inter- 
vention, the Town Council would not have interfered. 

The contents of this placard are characteristic of Pan-Ger- 
manist methods. It may be a fact that France had invaded 
Belgium as frequently as the placard alleged, but it is also a fact 
—and in modern times a very much more important fact—that 
in the year 1832 the French took Antwerp out of the hands 
of the Dutch and handed it to Belgium, thereby liberating, 
or materially assisting to liberate and lay the foundation for, the 
still, happily, existing independent State of Belgium. Though 
the French did this for Belgium, yet Flaminganitisme right up 
to the commencement of the war cherished dearly the monument 
they had raised in Antwerp in 1883 as a “‘ Souvenir of the French 
Fury of 1583.” Antwerp, the stronghold of Flamingantisme, 
has no such monument of the French liberation of 1832. Pan- 
Germanism was clearly at work here, using Flamingantisme as its 
tool, inculcating an anti-French sentiment based upon deeds of 
more than 300 years old which had since, in quite modern times, 
long before the present war, been more than atoned for. 

One would not have been surprised if the Flemings, who have 
remained racially Germanic in spite of all political dominations 
and revolutions, were instinctively prepared and even eager to 
serve the interests of the German Empire. So, too, the Walloons 
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might have turned instinctively to the side of France. The 
Flemings, however, rarely, if ever, cried out that they loved 
Germany, but they constantly proclaimed their aversion for 
France. Pan-Germanism could push the Fleming no further. 

There always were, however, amongst the more zealous leaders 
of the Flemish movement, some who never concealed their 
inclination for Germany. They were quite willing to admire 
French culture, but they regarded Germany as having at length 
attained an intellectual and economic development that France is 
far from equalling. They pointed out that Germany disputed 
with Britain the supremacy of the commercial world. Germany, 
they also said, though the country of poets and of thinkers, is also 
in Europe the country of business and great undertakings. It is 
quite legitimate with the Belgians, they would admit, to have as 
their ambition an independent State; but it must not be over- 
looked that little States are almost as by natural and inevitable 
law attracted to and eventually incorporated in their great neigh- 
bours of similar races. So what was to be the inevitable end of 
Belgium ? 

At an international Congress for the extension and culture of 
the French language, held in Belgium in 1908, it was proved that 
a campaign for Flanungantisme in the University of Ghent was 
openly supported by Pan-Germanists. Funds for this campaign 
were received by the Pan-Germanist organ Alldeutsche Bldtter. By 
the literary leaders of Flamingantisme, the German Empire was 
referred to constantly in such terms as ‘‘ The Great Fatherland,”’ 
“Our Mother Germany,” ‘‘ Our Fathers’ Shield against France.” 
The Belgian author who did not write in Flemish and so court 
local obscurity, but gave preference to the wider medium of the 
French language, was despised and ignored by the Flemings. So 
Georges Rodenbach, a French-writing Belgian author who has a 
world-wide reputation—his great novel, ‘‘ Bruges the Dead,”’ is 
in fact one of the world’s treasured possessions—was always 
ignored by the Flemings, who however were anxious to erect a 
statue in honour of his cousin Albert, a tenth-rate poet unknown 
to the world, but a good Fleming. 

Flamingantisme, apart from its Pan-Germanistic incidents, 
also appeared to be almost anti-Belgian. Look at the map of 
Belgium. Could any map have been made more badly ? There 
is a Belgian Flanders and a French Flanders; there is a Belgian 
Ardennes and a French Ardennes; there is a Belgian Luxemburg 
and a German Luxemburg ; there is a Belgian Limburg and a 
Dutch Limburg. In all this confusion it seems to be a composite 
hybrid, ‘‘a mass of bits of frontiers’’ ; but whatever it may be, 
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one thing is certain, and that is that the predominating feeling 
among the Flemings for many years has been that a mistake was 
made in supporting the revolution of 1830 and cutting off their 
connection with Holland. So Orangeism flourished among the 
Flemings, ‘‘ William of Nassau ”’ being often sung as a national 
hymn. 

In recent years Belgium had been Germanised very extensively 
and very thoroughly by the advent and settlement of the Germans 
themselves. It has been said that one saw more British and 
French people in Belgium than German, but generally speaking 
the British and French were merely passing through Belgium, 
the Germans were staying there. It was as a simple volunteer 
that the young German has always entered the Belgian house of 
business—at Antwerp for preference. It was rarely that. he 
did not render himself indispensable, his labour and intellect 
finishing always by being appreciated. Then would come an 
opportunity to place capital in the business to which he was 
attached—he rarely lost that opportunity. If he could marry 
the daughter of his master, his work of conquest was naturally 
facilitated, thenceforth living in a country where the predominant 
race was not only nearly kin to his own, but almost pro-German 
in its language question. In Belgium he remained German in 
every sense of the word, looking to the Fatherland as the one great 
source of authority and looking upon Belgium, in which he lived, 
as but a part of that Fatherland. So he became a ready tool in 
the hands of Pan-German propaganda, and eventually a secret 
agent and spy of the German Kaiser. Germanised in every sense 
of the word as Belgium thus became, the efforts of the Pan- 
Germanist would seem to have had in this country a particularly 
fertile field wherein to attain practical results. It was an easy 
matter to attract acquiescence to the theory that Flemish Belgium, 
particularly, is actually Germanic, and that the time must inevit- 
ably come for the renewal of the traditional bonds which formerly 
united Belgium to Germanic civilisation. 

The Pan-German propaganda in Belgium was responsible for 
the publication of illustrated postcards which had a large and 
extensive sale, representing Europe in the year 1950. Upon these 
cards, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and Austria had disappeared 
from the map of Europe. The German Empire was there, how- 
ever, taking their place, and in which was incorporated a part of 
Russia and Roumania. An Atlas of Pan-Germanism was also 
published enlarging, in its turn, the present frontiers of Germany. 
This Atlas of propaganda, which was sold very cheaply and very 
extensively, included in the German Empire the whole of Holland, 
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Flanders, and the north of France. It also indicated with stars 
the existing Pan-Germanist Associations. It is on the borders of 
the Belgium frontiers that are found the greatest number of 
these associations. A significant fact! Geographers conveniently 
discovered that the only true coasts of Germany are the Belgium 
coasts. The Baltic is only an zmpasse. Having no seaside 
resorts of her own, Germany converted Ostend and Blanken- 
berghe into seaside resorts substantially her own. The hotels, 
cafés, and restaurants were all German. It was the German 
clientéle that called for these German traders. Pan-Germanism 
in Belgium was even jealous of the Belgian clock. Belgian 
time since 1893 has been in accord with Greenwich time. But 
for some time past, a campaign was carried on in favour of 
German time (Central Europe) under a pretext of clearness and 
of facilitating Belgo-German relations; and this extraordinary 
suggestion was persisted in, although it would advance the clocks 
sixty minutes, and was nothing but an arbitrary whim without 
practical utility. It would even have been better to have adopted 
Paris time, which differs only by five minutes from Greenwich time. 

Antwerp, above all, was made the objective of Germanic 
efforts. The great strategic point in Belgium was, by means of 
a “‘ pacific penetration’’ of a most insidious character, rapidly 
becoming the prey of Germany. The infiltration of Germans 
was much more extensive and important than anywhere else in 
the country. A Belgian Cabinet Minister declared in the Belgian 
Parliament only recently that this was a matter over which 
Belgium should rejoice ; but before rejoicing it would have been 
wise for Belgium to discover whether this influx of Germans 
meant a conquest of Germans by Antwerp or whether on the con- 
trary Antwerp was being conquered by the Germans. 

But the war threw the light of day upon the dark and secret 
working of Pan-Germanism and the Germans in Belgium. Ger- 
many at length stood revealed as the ever-barbarous and blood- 
thirsty foe of this gallant little country. Her real aim was to crush 
Belgium as an independent nation, and to bring the Belgian 
peoples, Flemings as well as Walloons, under the oppressive 
Prussian domination of the Kaiser. The German support of 
Flamingantisme was a false and cruel pretence. What interest in 
the Flemings and their language and culture could have the 
Kaiser, who, when the opportunity afforded, merely because 
Belgium had dared to assert herself as a nation and a united people, 
ruthlessly murdered innocent and feeble old men and women, and 
even babes, Fleming as well as Walloon? The Kaiser never 
had any interest, other than one supremely selfish and madly 
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savage, in Flanders or the Flemings. The devastated and ruined 
country, the mourning and injured people, and the destroyed 
churches, public monuments, colleges, and towns all bear witness 
to that fact. And the German settlers in Belgium—spies and 
secret agents in advance of the Kaiser’s bloodthirsty hordes. 
The officer who guided the German troops into Luxemburg— 
recognised as a former leading inhabitant of the city; the 
officer who led the first troop into Charleroi—a former trusted 
employee of the engineering works there; the man who guided 
the movements of the first death-dealing Zeppelin over Antwerp 
—a long-standing resident in that city. 

Belgium is a constitutional monarchy, comparable from the 
freedom of her political institutions to Britain herself. As ruler 
she has a king who, like the British monarch, has the respect and 
affection of all classes of his subjects. In the Belgian Crown is 
probably to be found the secret of Belgian national unity. The 
King, Albert, is a comparatively young man who, until his succes- 
sion after the death of King Leopold, had little opportunity of 
knowing and being known by his people generally. A man of modest 
and unassuming bearing, he, since he ascended the throne, has 
thrown himself body and soul into all the affairs of his country and 
people, taking his part therein with a perfect competence. He— 
and his wife too, whom all the Belgians love—has made a special 
point of becoming personally acquainted with his people—in his 
own palace and in their homes, without regard to creed, politics, 
or social position. He has done his best competently, honestly, 
and faithfully. His reward has been the confidence of his people. 
The result of this unanimity has been the maintenance in every 
Belgian soul of a profound patriotic passion. The answer to the 
question posed a few pages back is thus discovered. 


IV. SWITZERLAND AND THE SAVOY PROVINCES 
(a) Switzerland 


Switzerland has been well described as ‘‘ an immense natural 
fortress placed in the centre of Western Europe.” Because of her 
geographical position, her military importance is out of all propor- 
tion to the extent of her territory or the strength of her army. 
A military power which was master of Switzerland could debouch 
on the theatre of operations of the Rhine, Saéne, Po, or Danube. 
From Geneva an army could march on Lyons, from Basle it 
could gain the valley of the Sadne by Belfort. From Constance 
the Danube could be reached, Italy could be invaded, and the 
lines of defence of that country against France and Austria turned. 
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Through Switzerland, Austria could threaten the frontiers of 
France from Basle to Nice, imposing upon France the obligation 
to be on her guard everywhere from the mouths of the Rhine to 
the mouths of the Rhone, thereby putting an end to the advan- 
tageous French concentration on the Rhine. On the other hand, 
should Switzerland become the theatre of hostilities, the French 
army could overrun it first and should easily maintain its footing 
there. The position of the French army then would be most 
threatening, leaving to Austria no perfectly safe plan of campaign. 
The prohibition of Swiss territory as an arena for warlike opera- 
tions is not only an advantage to Switzerland, inasmuch as it 
tends to the peace and prosperity of that country, but also to the 
neighbouring Powers, particularly France and Austria. It adds to 
the defensive means of both those Powers, by diminishing their 
offensive means; that is to say, it gives to their security all that 
it takes away from their aggressive power. 

That prohibition was effected in 1815, at the Congress of 
Vienna, by the neutralisation of Switzerland by the great Powers. 
It was not accomplished, however, with any primary view to the 
protection of the interest of that country. The neutralisation of 
Switzerland was one of the measures taken, in the general interests 
of Europe, for the preservation of peace in Central Europe. It 
was prompted, however, mainly with the object of satisfying the 
ambitions and mutual jealousies of the Powers, eight in number, 
who signed the act, dated March 20, 1815—-Austria, France, Great 
Britain, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, Spain, and Sweden. These 
Powers thereby formally and expressly guaranteed the perpetual 
neutrality of Switzerland. A Note of March 31, signed by the 
ministers of Austria, France, Great Britain and Russia, expressed 
the opinion that the settlement arrived at in the Declaration 
was that best calculated to consolidate the political existence and 
interior tranquillity of the country. The Helvetian Diet, too, on 
May 27 expressed the eternal gratitude of the Swiss nation to the 
eight Powers for a demarcation of territory on the lines of the 
important ancient frontiers, the reunion of three new cantons, 
and the solemn promise of the recognition and guarantee of the 
perpetual neutrality of the Helvetian State. Nevertheless, the 
object and spirit of the neutralisation were essentially selfish and 
in the interests of the great Powers as a whole as distinguished 
from those of Switzerland herself. Subsequently the Congress of 
Vienna, reunited in Paris after the war, by the act of November 20, 
1815, formally recognised the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland, 
guaranteed the integrity and inviolability of her territory in its 
new limits, and declared that the neutrality and inviolability of 
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Switzerland and her independence of all foreign influence werein the 
true interests of the whole of Europe. This act bears the signatures 
of Austria, France, Great Britain, Portugal, Prussia, and Russia. 

Until the middle of the sixteenth century the Swiss had been 
far from observing, as a rule, the practice of neutrality. Its birth 
even was in war, and it subsequently held, in European politics, 
the position of a great military Power, whose alliance, always 
sought, was often decisive. No one then would have dreamt of 
neutralisation, still less a neutralisation imposed and guaranteed 
by its neighbours. As a result, however, of some great reverses, 
Switzerland retired from political activity into a state of voluntary 
neutrality, but created spheres for the exercise of the bellicose 
tastes of her youth, outside and without danger to her own terri- 
tory, by furnishing military recruits to European belligerents. 

In the eighteenth century, by reason of alliances with France, 
the neutrality of Switzerland took the character of a guaranteed 
neutrality. Later, during the periods of the Republic and the 
Mediation, Switzerland became merely a protectorate of France, 
without neutrality and, eventually, even without independence. 
Until 1803 she was bound to furnish and open her military routes 
to I*'rance alone, and thenceforward to 1813 she was little more 
than a vassal of Napoleon. After the battle of Leipzig the allies 
approached the Swiss frontiers. Thereupon the Diet made a 
declaration of neutrality as between the two belligerent forces, 
but required the cantons to furnish Napoleon with more soldiers 
in order to replace those lost in Russia. The allies were naturally 
unable to appreciate a neutrality of this character, and so, after 
the capitulation of Basle, poured their troops into Switzerland. 
Then followed the first Treaty of Paris of May 30, 1814, which 
contained a declaration of the independence of Switzerland, and 
was iollowed by the Transaction of March 20, 1815, replacing the 
protectorate of France by the collective guarantee of the Powers, 
no neutralisation, however, having been effected. 

Since the time when Switzerland began to cease her unneutral 
practice of supplying troops for foreign mercenary service, she 
has acquired, for her defence, an army which is a model for the 
world, and is amply capable of defending her neutrality. 

Political refugees have been the chief cause of friction between 
Switzerland and the Powers. Her geographical situation, her 
neutral character, and her democratic spirit and institutions have 
made Switzerland the natural refuge for those who have been 
forced to leave their own country by reason of their aspirations 
and struggles for liberty at home. Not all of these, perhaps, or 
even their causes, have been worthy of the hospitality they sought, 
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and usually received. In general, however, it has been well 
for the peoples of Europe and their ideals that Switzerland became 
and has ever remained a safe place of refuge for the pioneers and 
leaders of democratic and popular movements. The Holy 
Alliance and its principles could be fought and conquered only 
by movements and ideals which have been termed revolutionary. 
The place of Switzerland in these movements was one of infinite 
importance. Her territory was the refuge and meeting-place for 
those responsible for the fight. 

So far back as 1830 the Powers were protesting against Swit- 
zerland according hospitality to political refugees. In 1834 Ger- 
many and Italy were protesting against the recruiting of bands 
in aid of Mazziniin Berne, Vaud,and Geneva. The band in Geneva 
was arrested and the other two ultimately dispersed. Again, in the 
Same year, a revolutionary organisation having been founded in 
Berne, the Powers protested and the organisation was put an end to. 
In 1836 Switzerland was not so compliant. She refused to expel 
aspy at the instance of France, although the result was a temporary 
interruption of relations between the two countries. <A short time 
after relations had been resumed, France demanded the expulsion 
of Louis Napoleon, who had come into Switzerland after the 
Strasburg outrage. As Louis Napoleon was a naturalised citizen 
of Thurgovie, and even a captain in the Swiss artillery, Switzer- 
land was disinclined to accede to the demand of France. The 
result was the march of the French army to the Swiss frontiers 
and the arming of Switzerland. War was averted, however, by 
the spontaneous departure of Louis Napoleon, an end being 
put to the incident by an amicable French note. Thenceforward, 
until the annexation of the Savoy provinces, Switzerland was not 
troubled by an international difficulty, except, a little later, that 
caused by the Polish refugees. 

The creation of the Swiss army has already been referred to. 
This army is powerful enough to stay the passage of belligerents 
across Swiss territory, to prevent contraband of war and illegal 
enlistment, and to imprison not only deserters or fugitives, but 
even armies in retreat in Switzerland. Switzerland, moreover, 
is quite ready, when occasion requires, to fulfil the duties cast upon 
her. This was proved in the Franco-Prussian War. She notified 
her neutrality to the Powers on the eve of hostilities. In February 
1871, her army received at the frontiers the troops in retreat 
of General Bourbaki, and after their disarmament 85,000 French 
soldiers found upon her soil a generous safety and comfort. 
France repaid the expense of this, glad to appreciate so benevolent 
a work of humanity and national sympathy. 
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(b) The Savoy Provinces 


In the year 1815 the provinces of Chablais and Faucigny, on 
the south side of the Lake of Geneva, and the whole of Savoy 
to the north of Ugine, all part of the possessions of the King of 
Sardinia, were neutralised by the Congress of Vienna, the object 
being thereby to ensure the neutralisation of Switzerland and 
preserve the peace of Central Europe. The right—and this right 
should not be overlooked in the progress of the present war— 
was at the same time vested in Switzerland, to be exercised in the 
event of war, to occupy this territory as a further safeguard. 
The territory was ceded to France in 1860, but the cession was 
sanctioned by the Powers only subject to the territory retaining 
the same status in the hands of France as it had held when a 
possession of the Sardinian Crown. Savoy is therefore still per- 
manently neutral, and may possibly under certain circumstances 
be lawfully occupied by Switzerland, even though it now belongs 
to I'rance. Neither in principle nor in law is anything changed 
in regard to the neutralisation of this territory. Nevertheless, it 
was contended at the time, and has been since, that the cession 
was a decided breach of the spirit as well as the letter of the 
settlement of Europe arrived at by the Congress of Vienna, 
although the Powers did not guarantee the possession of the terri- 
tory by the King of Sardinia. By the Treaty of Vienna the 
territory of Savoy and Nice was made parcel of the dominions 
of the Ixing of Sardinia, and Switzerland was neutralised and her 
independence guaranteed, such neutralisation and independence 
being safeguarded by the neutralisation of Savoy and Nice. These 
dispositions found an important and essential place in the scheme 
of the Congress for the settlement and preservation of the peace 
of Europe. 

For some ten years or so before the cession, in 1860, Great 
Britain had been developing an ardent sympathy with the 
aspiration of Italy for freedom from Austrian domination and for 
national unity; France, too, was similarly sympathetic. This 
British sympathy expressed itself only in peaceful effort. Its 
workings were only diplomatic. On the one hand the Italian 
States, through Lord Minto, the British Agent, were constantly 
advised on the question and in favour of Italian liberation, and 
on the other every argument was used wherewith Austria might 
be convinced that the time had come when the national aspira- 
tions of Italy should be recognised. 

Of the numerous independent Italian States which then existed 
in the stead of a united Italy, Sardinia, then ruled by Victor 
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E:immanuel with Cavour as his Minister, was prepared to put into 
practice the lessons taught by Lord Minto and strike a blow against 
Austria for Italian freedom. The Emperor Napoleon III. came 
to her aid. But before moving he entered into a secret arrange- 
ment with Sardinia that the price of his assistance should be the 

cession to France of the long-coveted territory of Savoy and 
Nice. To the world he appeared as the disinterested champion 
of liberty, and even expressly repudiated any idea of French 
territorial aggrandisement. But the war stopped short with 
the defeat of the Austrians at Magenta and Solferino, and, with 
the Peace of Villafranca of 1859, the cession of Lombardy by 
Austria to Sardinia. Thereupon Napoleon withdrew his aid and 
claimed his reward, although but half-victor, with Austria still 
in possession of Venetia and the Quadrilateral and her old 
position in Central Italy. This publication of Napoleon’s claim 
to the territory naturally created considerable excitement in the 
interested European States. Almost universally his bargain was 
stigmatised as ‘‘shabby’’ and ‘‘underhand.’’ The transaction 
was regarded, too, as a revival of the infamous old custom of the 
handing over of territories and populations by a mere act of 
will from one sovereign to another. Napoleon then said that he 
would not take any steps to carry the cession into effect without 
first consulting the great Powers of Europe. Ultimately, how- 
ever, he accepted the cession and occupicd the territory without 
doing so, but hoping that some of the great Powers would favour- 
ably examine his claim. Incidentally, he took a poll of the 
population, the result of which was adverse to him, but subse- 
quently he obtained a favourable, but worked-up, expression of 
approval from the municipalities. These polls did not impress 
the Powers; the procedure adopted made the results worthless. 
Had the people been asked whether they would remain under the 
House of Savoy, or prefer to become subjects of the Emperor of 
the French, the answer might have been doubtful. But when 
the King of Sardinia had already absolved them from their 
allegiance, discarding them as his subjects, and ceded them by 
treaty, the only question which remained was between France 
and anarchy. No alternative was allowed and no real choice 
could take place. 

The great object of Napoleon, in obtaining possession of this 
terntory, was to make an advance towards the ultimate entire 
freedom of France from the territorial limitations imposed on her 

) by the treaties of nearly half a century before. This cession was 
a — move in that advance. Europe, without doubt, appre- 
ciated the position. Napoleon talked about the natural frontiers 
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of France and the approach to the Alps. Europe could readily 
see him going on feeling his way over his frontiers, forming pro- 
jects of exchange or war, and ultimately grasping the Rhenish 
provinces of Prussia and Belgium. In this wise would France 
eventually escape from her treaty position. 

Switzerland was the country most nearly affected by the 
cession, and, as she conceived, very prejudicially. Accordingly, 
Switzerland addressed a Circular Note to the interested Powers, 
in which she called upon them to convoke a conference. A few 
days later she issued a solemn protest to the Powers against the 
proposed annexation. Great Britain, however, was the only 
Power from whom help was really hoped. To Great Britain, there- 
fore, Switzerland particularly looked for intervention and the 
prevention of the annexation. 

The grounds of the complaint of Switzerland were many and 
important. The cession was a violation of the Treaty of Vienna. 
The territory was one over which direct rights had been accorded 
to Switzerland, and yet, without her consent, was to be ceded 
to France. The cession would alter for the worse the position 
of Switzerland as settled by the Treaty of Vienna; instead of a 
neighbour of moderate territory, whose compliance with the 
stipulations of the treaty might always be relied upon, and could, 
if necessary, be enforced, one of the great Powers of Europe was 
to be brought into a position of evident and formidable proximity. 
France, in acquiring this new territory, would acquire the command 
of the Valais, and thus have Switzerland at her mercy. 

Great Britain fully appreciated this complaint, suggested that 
a conference of the Powers should be called, and declined to take 
any steps to strengthen the validity of the Treaty of Turin. That 
treaty, in the view of Great Britain, weakened Switzerland and 
diminished one of the securities of Europe for the maintenance of 
the Swiss neutralisation. France should give such ample guar- 
antees as should be an efficient substitute for the security which 
the Treaty of Vienna gave to Switzerland; an undertaking by 
France to fulfilin time of war the obligations of Sardinia in respect 
to the neutralised parts of Savoy would not form such an efficient 
substitute. The only possible efficient substitute would be one 
which, giving a military frontier to Switzerland, should comprise 
the southern shores of the Lake of Geneva and the Alps of the 
Valais. France refused to give this substitute. No conference 
of the Powers was called. The cession was completed without any 
other opposition than mere protest. 


CHAPTER X 


THE PROBLEM OF ALSACE-LORRAINE 


Long-continued hostility between France and Germany—The war of 1870—Colonial reta- 
tions—The Treaty of Frankfort—The annexation of Alsace-Lorraine—Its effect on 
France—France since 1870 pursuing only a policy of economic devclopment—Germany 
arming against her—The enmity of France psychological—France never guilty of aggres- 
sion against Germany—The people of Alsace-Lorraine not satished—The economic 
reasons for the annexation—Nietzsche and France—German efforts to prevent French 
mobilisation—German military railways. 


F one glances through the history of Europe of modern 
times, one finds that during the whole of that period there 
has existed a deep-seated hostility, breaking out at 
times into epoch-making warlike conflicts, between France 

and Germany. Europe was re-settled by the great Powers 
in 1815, witha view almost primarily to separate France and 
Germany, particularly to prevent France springing at Prussia’s 
throat. Thereafter each country continued as suspicious of and 
hostile to the other as before, until in the year 1870, in the Franco- 
Prussian War, another epoch of conflict came into existence, to 
be succeeded in its turn by the epoch of the present war. 

In considering, therefore, the recent relations between France 
and Germany, it is quite sufficient to commence at the close of the 
last epoch, at the Treaty of Frankfort by which terms of peace 
between France and Prussia were arranged at the conclusion of the 
war of 1870-1. Itis well, for many reasons, to regard the Franco- 
Prussian relations, or even Franco-German relations in general, 
prior to 1870 as a closed book, bringing forward into the new 
Ped only the essential fact of the existence of long-standing 

itter hostility between the two peoples. In thus making a new 
beginning in 1871, we are saved the necessity of discussing the 
reasons for the many conflicts which took place before that date 
and endeavouring to discover how often and on what occasions 
France or Germany was on the side of the right. 

Bo we commence with 1871, and we find that since then a 
bitter hostility has persisted between France and Germany. 
Had this hostility arisen out of and been due solely to a general 
inhentance in 1871 of a hostility due only to warlike conflict, it 
would doubtless, in fact almost inevitably, have diminished in 
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force as years proceeded, so that in the year 1914, nearly forty- 
five years after Sedan, it would scarcely have existed at all as an 
effective political force. Long prior to 1870, French memories 
of Waterloo had disappeared almost entirely. Crecy and Poictiers 
had, many generations before, become no more significant in the 
mind of France than mere historical dates. So Sadowa, in course 
of time, ceased to have a practical influence on Austro-German 
relations, and so, very many years ago, the success of America in 
her wars with Britain had been entirely forgotten by Britain. Then, 
too, we have the case of the American Civil War, within only a few 
years of which both parties were found working together as one 
for the benefit of their common country. Most striking still, how- 
ever, is the fact that to-day, only twelve years after the con- 
clusion of the Transvaal War, the Boers, who then were conquered 
by the English, led yet in South African politics by their then 
generals on the field, have so forgotten, and they believe properly 
forgotten, the days of armed conflict with Britain, that they now 
take the field in this war as Britons and British citizens with an 
enthusiasm for the cause of the Empire which is not surpassed by 
that of any other subjects of the Crown. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the Franco-German hostility is 
due to something more than the mere fact of the Franco-Prussian 
War and the French defeat. When considering Anglo-German 
relations, we found that hostility was caused mainly by reason 
of the fact that Germany had developed colonial ambitions and 
Imperial aspirations which forced her from time to time into con- 
flict with British interests overseas. A like reason is not available 
to the same extent in respect to Franco-German relations, parti- 
cularly during the earlier period up to 1890 when Bismarck was 
at the helm in Germany, and for some years after. The overseas 
enterprise of Germany very rarely conflicted with any French 
interests. On the contrary, Bismarck, wishing to keep France 
from ever looking across the Vosges, encouraged her to seek 
possessions beyond the seas. Substantially, he advised France to 
seize Tunisia, to establish herself firmly in Africa, to take over 
Madagascar, and to increase her influence in the Far East. ‘‘Go, 
seek your fortune in colonies,’”’ he said in effect to France, “‘ and 
if you find Britain in your way, I will help you.’ He really 
wished France to find herself in conflict with Great Britain as 
perchance that might end in further disaster to her. 

The true cause of the ever-increasing hostility between France 
and Germany since 1871 is to be found in the terms of the Treaty 
of Frankfort, by which Alsace-Lorraine was ceded to Germany, 
a new Franco-German frontier delimited, and Germany accorded 
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most-favoured-nation treatment. The cash war indemnity was 
comparatively a small matter. Subsequent action by Germany 
or by France, which may have still further increased that hostility, 
has been generally the result of or incidental to the original cause. 
Even so apparently far removed a matter of conflict as that of 
Morocco was in fact largely the result of the Alsace-Lorraine hos- 
tility—for that was a reason for Bismarck’s anxiety that France 
Should embark on a career of colonial empire—and in its turn 
strengthened that hostility and left it more bitter and more in- 
flamed than before. In short, after having at first, when she her- 
self had no colonial ambitions, encouraged France to pursue a 
progressive colonial policy, Germany later on, when she had 
developed colonial aspirations, found France and French colonial 
policy in her way. 

Bismarck seized the opportunity afforded him by the fatuous 
methods of Napoleon III., in bringing upon himself the Franco- 
Prussian War, to use that war as a means for creating the German 
Empire. Already the North German Confederation had been 
created in 1866 by war, when Prussia was enabled to scize Han- 
over, Nassau, Hesse, and the city of Frankfort. Bismarck fore- 
saw that war alone would enable him to unite Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
and Baden with Prussia, not of course war by Prussia on these 
States, but war against another Power into which they could be 
drawn. Then, after the conquest of France, he knew he could 
obtain the permanent adhesion of these States to his empire, for 
outside of it they would be afraid of an ever-menacing and revenge- 
ful conquered France. After Worth and Sedan, Bismarck had 
accomplished his object. These States had been united with 
Prussia against the ‘‘common enemy ”’ which itself had been 
conquered. Peace could then have been proclaimed and the 
German Empire then, as later, created. The French Empire had 
collapsed and the new Government was prepared for peace, though 
it would not, as was expressed by Jules Favre, “‘ yield an inch of 
French soil nor a stone of French fortresses.’”’ Bismarck thought, 
and here he made a mistake, that it would be necessary to acquire 
some French territory in order to bind Bavaria and the other 
southern States to Prussia. So the war dragged on until at length 
peace was concluded by the Treaty of Frankfort by which Alsace 
and Lorraine were ceded to Germany. It was this annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine which was responsible, and yet remains re- 
sponsible, for the subsequent Franco-German hostility. 

In annexing these provinces Bismarck robbed France of her 
natural frontier, the khine. Lut worse than this, he cut up the 
French organism. He disturbed that admirable equilibrium 
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which, thanks to the presence of thirty Alsacian-Lorraine repre- 
sentatives in the French National Assembly, thirty cool brains, 
wise and weighty, had corrected the Latin impetuosity of the 
others. He, moreover, took from France 3,000,000 men of her 
race ; who, forty-five years afterwards, are no more assimilated 
with the Germans of the Empire than they were the year after 
the annexation. 

One important fact must be borne in mind. It is that though 
ever since the Franco-Prussian War the one ambition of France— 
an ambition which has grown in intensity as the years passed— 
has been to recover for France the lost provinces, yet never once 
has France committed or even prepared, or made any attempt 
to prepare to commit, any act of aggression whatsoever upon Ger- 
many with a view to realising her ambition. But on the other 
hand, Germany, knowing from the commencement that this 
ambition did and must necessarily exist, adopted an _ ever-in- 
creasing attitude of aggression as against France. She never 
allowed France for one moment to forget that she had once 
conquered her and was so acting that she would prevent France 
having her revenge. In fact, during the first few years after the 
Franco-Prussian War, Germany’s aim, undoubtedly, was to crush 
France out of existence altogether as an effective fighting force. 

France herself for many years after 1870 was fully occupied 
in developing her own economic resources with a view to taking 
up again her old position in the world. She had no political 
ambitions in Europe whatsoever, nor had she the means or the 
time to develop them. In time she developed, as a result of her 
econonic efforts at home, a colonial ambition—encouraged, as we 
have seen, by Germany—and to this, throughout the whole of 
the period which succeeded the Franco-Prussian War, she devoted 
her main attention. War with Germany as an act of aggression 
on her part was never at any time contemplated by her, though 
as a psychological condition the desire to regain her lost pro- 
vinces persisted through the years with increasing vitality. In 
this sense, there was enmity on the part of France against Germany, 
but it was solely and entirely a psychological enmity. 

On the other hand, there existed an enmity of Germany 
against France which was material and political as distinguished 
from the merely ideal attitude of France, and this enmity of 
Germany had far-reaching results. It first manifested itself in a 
great increase in her army, and later, in the navy. The result 
of this was that not only France but other nations, particularly 
Russia, had to arm as nearly as possible proportionately. Had 
they not done so, Germany would have become the one military 
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State of Europe. And the original and persistent object of 
Germany in thus arming was to strike a blow at France and to 
crushher. So we find, so far back as 1875,an attempt by Germany 
against France. War then hung over France as though suspended 
by a thread. For what reason? The Germans found that 
France had recovered too quickly and they wished to strike 
another blow which would finish completely the work already 
nearly accomplished in the Franco-Prussian War. One must 
put oneself in the place of France as much as possible in order 
to be able to appreciate the position. How could France feel in 
a state of security at all so long as she had on her frontiers a nation 
who wished to prevent her recovering her political strength, that 
is to say, to prevent her living as an independent and sovereign 
State ? 

Since 3875 Germany has made effort upon effort against 
France. Until the latter period of the last forty-five years, Ger- 
many sought by alliance with other Powers, such as Great Britain 
and Russia in particular—while pretending secretly, at the same 
time, to be her friend—to prevent the legitimate development of 
France. Eventually, however, the object of Germany in these 
alliances became apparent. It was seen that her intention was 
such that if successful she would herself become a Power much 
too formidable from the point of view of European peace. So 
Russia and Britain gradually detached themselves from this 
association with Germany, subsequently, by a natural process, 
transferring their weight and assistance to France. 

So matters continued as between France and Germany, right 
down to the time of the war, and when war broke out the passion 
of Germany was more than anything else to crush France once 
and for all, this being met by a counter-passion by France not 
only to maintain her independence and integrity, but also to 
recover the long-lost provinces of Alsace-Lorraine. 

To those who have not studied this question, it is almost 
incredible that both France and Germany should have been 
so obsessed as they have been by the problem of Alsace-Lorraine. 
It has been the subject of political organisations in both countries, 
of international organisations, and of a vast body of literature ; 
proposals have been made time after time for the solution of the 
difficulty—proposals which, though in a sense unofficial, have yet 
been official to the extent that had one been acceptable to both 
countries and at the same time practicable, no doubt a settle- 
ment would have taken place without recourse to arms. Thus 
it has been proposed that Alsace and Lorraine be made an inde- 
pendent State and neutralised, its independence and neutrality 
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being guaranteed by the Powers. It has also been proposed that 
the people of the provinces should be allowed to vote as to their 
desires and the provinces be dealt with accordingly. There has 
also been the suggestion that the French-speaking part of the 
territory be returned to France, the rest being retained by 
Germany. But official Germany has always refused to accept 
the fact that such a question as that of Alsace-Lorraine exists or 
ever did exist after the annexation. 

After and since the annexation the citizens of the two pro- 
vinces have protested against it with unparalleled energy. By 
every means available to them they have declared as emphatically 
as possible that they prefer to be French and have never wished 
to be German. As one of their deputies to the Reichstag said 
on one occasion, ‘‘ Citizens, having a soul and a conscience, are 
not merchandise to be dealt with as objects of commerce. It is 
not right to make them the subject-matter of a contract to give 
the cession of Alsace-Lorraine an appearance of legality. The 
least that could be done would have been to have submitted it 
for the ratification of the people ceded.’’ Germany, however, has 
never regarded such views as these as having any validity whatever. 
As a matter of fact, she has put into practice in these provinces 
a most rigorous political system which has placed the inhabitants 
at the mercy of a military caste and almost of martiallaw. The 
recent events at Zabern are a good illustration of this. The heel 
of Prussia has for ever been pressed on the necks of the people. 
They have been treated as the Poles have been treated in 
another part of the German Empire, as things rather than as 
men—if as men, then as men without rights and subject only to 
the wishes of the Prussians. 

We have said that the French enmity against Germany has 
throughout been entirely psychological and founded on merely 
political considerations. Speaking for the mass of the people, that 
is altogether true. Speaking, however, for leaders of the people, 
then the existence of that enmity may be accounted for also upon 
economic grounds, and here again, even, we are thrown back upon 
the annexation of the Rhine provinces. Pan-Germanism, too, 
has been as great a menace to France as to Britain. 

It has been contended that Germany seized Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and fixed the frontiers where she did, designedly with a 
view to obtaining a great economic advantage over her fallen 
enemy. The first thing that strikes one is the almost incredible 
sinuosity of the frontier-line. It takes no account whatever of 
the natural formation of the land, and has no regard for rivers, 
rivulets, or hills. Obviously it was not drawn by diplomats, 
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soldiers, or even geographers. Asa fact it was drawn—and must 
have been so drawn in anticipation before the war of 1870—by 
German mining engineers. Bismarck not only foresaw the strategic 
advantage of an annexation of Metz; he foresaw equally a great 
economic advantage. So possession was taken, by the annexa- 
tion, of all territory which was then bclieved to be capable of 
successful development as an iron-mining district. The frontier 
shows this exactly. And, curiously, there was left to France 
in the department of Meurthe-et-Mosellc, between Longwy and 
Nancy, an immense field of minerals which contained an enormous 
quantity of iron, then, however, considered useless by reason of 
the presence of phosphorus. In 1883 scientific discovery made this 
deposit available; there is said to be about 3,000 million tons. 

France, thus unexpectedly rendered rich here in iron, and also, 
elsewhere, in iron and coal too, became at once the object of 
German envy. Though Germany is rich in minerals herself, yet 
she has insufficient for her needs and disliked heartily her con- 
sequent partial dependence upon France. So arose in Germany 
a deep regret because of her lack of foresight in 1870, and a 
desire to make up for it at the first opportunity. This regret and 
desire have been emphatically and persistently expressed by the 
Pan-Germanists. What wonder, then, that France has existed so 
long, suspicious of German avarice and apprehensive of her designs ? 

Before the Treaty of Frankfort, before the days of Bismarck, 
one turned to Germany for lessons in idealism, as to a civilising 
power. Since then the only lessons Germany has taught have 
been those of Treitschke and Bernhardi, anarchism and brute 
force. Formerly she was as a lighthouse in Europe, but Bismarck 
extinguished it. ‘‘ The time has passed,” said von Bulow in the 
Reichstag in 1897, ‘‘ when Germany allowed one of its neighbours 
the earth and the other the sea and kept for herself the heavens 
where flourish only pure doctrines.’ Since 1870 Germany has, 
very properly, applied herself more than before to her matcrial 
interests, but, unfortunately, has at the same time loosened her 
grasp, almost entirely, of higher things. 

In annexing Alsace-Lorraine, Germany passed into the camp 
of the retrograde nations. No doubt the brutal annexations of 
Schleswig-Holstein and, later, those of Hanover, Hesse, and Nassau, 
were not precisely liberal actions, but nevertheless one might, in 
these cases, plead extenuating circumstances. Moreover, in a 
last analysis these peoples were, for the most part, of Germanic 
race. In the case of Alsace-Lorraine, however, there were no 
extenuating circumstances whatever; the annexation was a 
Erutal seizure of territory alien in every respect to Germany, and 
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Tke Kitchener of France. Like Kitchener he is a man of strong and inflexible will, with 

a genius for organisation. He witnessed the great debacle of 1870, being then a captain 

in the French army, and has earned fame and reputation in the French colonial wars of 
Indo-China, Formosa, Madagascar, Dahomey, and Timbuctoo. 
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a violation of the principles of nationality which in modern times 
could be justified only by a Francis Joseph or the Kaiser. It is 
because of her fear of recognition of the rights of these peoples 
themselves that Germany, of all the great Powers, is the one most 
opposed to international arbitration. As Prussia originally worked 
for the unity of the German peoples, so now, since the days of 
Bismarck, she has striven, as appears particularly in the case of 
Alsace-Lorraine, for the dismemberment and separation of other 
peoples. 

This ‘‘ national nervous fever and political ambition ”’ against 
France was, to quote Nietzsche, “ anti-French folly.” He was 
ever on the side of France as against Prussia and even Germany. 
‘““One must maintain,’’ he wrote, ‘‘this verdict of historical 
justice in a determined manner, and defend it against present 
prejudices and appearances: the European noblesse—of sentiment, 
taste, and manners, taking the word in every high sense—is the 
work and invention of France.’ He regarded France as sacred 
against Prussian attack, for the French, in his view, possessed an 
“intellectual superiority in Europe, in spite of all voluntary or 
involuntary Germanising and vulgarising.’ One can imagine 
how scornfully would Nietzsche have reprobated Germany’s war 
on France to-day—an aggression worthy only of a people more 
barbarous even than the Huns. And yet so many Englishmen, 
in their ignorance, regard Nietzsche as a German influence in 
favour of the war ! 

‘The general impression in Britain about France is that she is, 
and has been for many years, a mighty State, even when considered 
in relation to the two or three other great military Powers of 
Europe. Mighty in a sense she is and has been. Nevertheless, 
she is and has been since 1870 subject to an ever-increasing over~ 
shadowing terror, deliberately and cunningly created, during that 
period, by her neighbour Germany. During the whole time she 
has been the object of subtle attacks on her development and 
strength by Germany—attacks which have been all the more 
terrorising because of the secrecy of their character. Never in 
the history of nations has any State been subjected to such treat- 
ment as France has from Germany during the time when Germany 
has been openly professing to have every friendship and goodwill. 
Germany has certainly not invaded France with military forces 
or attacked her navy, or attempted to seize her colonies; but by 
secret operations she has made attempts in directions as bad or 
worse, from the point of view of the welfare of France, as any of 
these. 

In the year 1880 Germany began to make arrangements of 
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a very characteristic character, in view of a probable invasion of 
France. She took measures which, when she herself mobilised, 
would prevent France mobilising in reply, so leaving the latter 
country entirely at the mercy of the invader. The idea was that 
the French railways should be permeated with German secret 
agents who should be employed by the railways themselves, and 
engaged at all or as many as possible of the strategical positions 
andjunctions. The duty of these men was to destroy the effective- 
ness of the railways when orders were received from Germany so 
to do, the occasion anticipated being the mobilisation of the 
French army. This diabolical scheme of Germany was in opera- 
tion most successfully until the year 1884, when by great good 
fortune the French Government discovered what was happening 
and that nearly 1,500 Germans were already in the employment 
of the railways. As a result of the action then taken by the 
French Government, it was discovered, as an absolute certainty, 
that of this number about 200 were retained by the German 
Government as spies, and destroyers, when occasion should arise, 
of the means of French communication. 

Another move by Germany was the construction on her own 
territory of a railway system directed entirely to the military 
needs of an invasion of France. The first rail of the system was 
laid in 1875, but very little was done for a few years, as Germany, 
for the time being, wished to see how her attempt on the French 
railways themselves, already described, was progressing. In two 
years, from 1882 to 1884, a remarkable development took place 
in this military railway system. An immense network of steel, 
traversed by trains in every direction, in the midst of which nothing 
could be seen but barracks and artillery parks, came into existence 
between Berlin and Kumersdorff. In 1899 five new lines of 
invasion were provided for. Later on about twenty or more 
branch or connecting lines were added, and ultimately the system 
was so complete that Germany, by the dawn of the second day of 
a mobilisation, or immediately on a diplomatic surprise, could 
draw up on the French frontier an invading force of about one 
million men, fully armed and provided with stores and provisions. 
These lines of invasion are exclusively the work of the military 
authorities, and have been laid without any regard to local, com- 
mercial, or industrial requirements. They are ultimately man- 
aged, too, entirely by the military authorities. 

Under these circumstances, it could certainly not be a matter 
for surprise or reprobation that France has continued during all 
these years to look upon Germany as an enemy against whom one 
day she must fight. 
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AVING now some knowledge of the general springs of 
action of the great Powers involved in the war, we may 
return, for a while, to Serajevo, the town we left immedi- 
ately after the assassination of the Archduke. Let us now 

devote our attention to the immediate results of that fateful day. 
Diplomacy at once set to work. The object of diplomacy, and 
diplomatic effort, is to avoid war. Such was the object, immedi- 
ately, of Great Britain, France, Russia, and Serbia, in the days that 
succeeded the tragedy of Serajevo. The object of Austria and 
Germany, however, was quite the contrary. These two Powers 
undoubtedly desired war, and were prepared to make the most 
of the circumstances as they found them in order that war should 
come, but it may be a doubtful point whether they, or either 
of them, ever anticipated that when the war did come, so many 
Powers, including especially the British Empire and Japan, would 
be involved in it and arrayed against them. The undoubted facts 
are, first, that Francis Joseph was eager to engage in war against 
Serbia without any delay, and, secondly, that the Kaiser was 
equally eager to make war against France as soon as possible 
or convenient to himself. 

The first general consequence of the assassination appears 
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to have been an outburst of anti-Serb feeling in the Dual Monarchy 
on the part of the Magyar and German populations. It looked, 
even, as though Serajevo would become the scene of a sanguinary 
pogrom. In Mostar, the capital of Herzegovina, a beginning was 
made; the Serbian quarter was set fire to, many houses were 
completed wrecked, and horrible excesses were committed against 
the Serbs personally. In other towns unrestrained demonstrations 
were made against the property and the life of Serbs, in some 
instances a general massacre of Serbs taking place. All this 
occurred on the day of, or the day after, the assassination. [now- 
ing what one does now of the bitter Magyar feeling that has always 
existed in the Slavonic Provinces of the Dual Monarchy against the 
Serbs, one cannot but conclude that the anti-Slav peoples seized 
the fact of the assassination as an excuse to wreak their general 
racial hatred and vengeance upon the unhappy Serbs. In Vienna 
itself, a somewhat calmer atmosphere prevailed, though even here 
the Slav population was made the object of hostile demonstration. 
The comparative calm of Vienna may be accounted for probably 
from the fact that Vienna is, itself, far removed in distance from 
the scene of the assassination, and its population, which is German, 
does not suffer from the same extreme anti-Slav prejudice, as do the 
non-Slav populations of the south. But the authorities were 
also more active in keeping order. It was necessary that they 
should be so, for Vienna existed in the full sight of the world, 
and consequently it was not policy on the part of the Government 
of Francis Joseph to let the police tolerate, if not encourage, 
these demonstrations as they did in the remoter towns of the 
Empire. The Press in Vienna readily came, as one can easily 
understand, to the conclusion that Serajevo was the seat of a 
conspiracy, and that the successful assassins came from Belgrade ; 
but, nevertheless, it was stated—this for the benefit of the on- 
looking world, of course—that Austria-Hungary never would, in 
spite of this, follow a policy of revenge. In London, however, on 
or before July 1, an intimation had been received that the Dual 
Monarchy intended to take strong official action. 

This action, when taken, appears to have been an endeavour, 
but on characteristic Hapsburg lines, to discover whether the 
assassination was merely a spontaneous irresponsible effort of some 
fanatics, or rather part of an organised scheme developed in 
Belgrade and encouraged by the Serbian Government. If it were 
the latter, then it was evident that the intention of Austria was 
to take some strong steps against Serbia. 

Action was commenced by an examination, immediately after 
the tragedy, of the two murderers. This examination appears 
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to have been carried out, at Serajevo, by detectives from Vienna, 
who were already there on the spot. Later on, during the next 
few days, there were apparently some three or four subsequent 
examinations of the two men, these being conducted, however, 
by judicial functionaries. The first examination, so far as one 
can judge from the report published by the authorities them- 
selves subsequently—for these and all the succeeding examina- 
tions were held in private—resulted in a confession that the bomb 
thrown by Cabrinovic had been given to him in Belgrade for 
the express purpose of killing the Archduke; and that Princip, 
having spent a long time in Belgrade, had returned to Serajevo 
with the intention of killing the Archduke, in order to save the 
Serbian nation from oppression. So the authorities concluded 
that the assassination was the result of an agitation which had 
originated abroad. In the next examination, confessions appear 
to have come more freely and to the point. At first both Princip 
and Cabrinovic denied that there was a conspiracy. Subse- 
quently Princip stated that he had made preparations for the 
attempt for a long time beforehand, intending to destroy the 
rule of the House of Hapsburg, and hoping that the murder of 
the heir to the throne would assist the design; he appeared to 
have no grievance as against the constitution and its institutions ; 
it was against the House of Hapsburg alone that his bomb was 
hurled. At a still further examination Cabrinovic stated that 
he had received the bomb from one Major Milan Pribicevic, who 
was in the Serbian Military Service, and was also Secretary of 
the Narodna Odbrana, an Anti-Austrian Society. Pribicevic, it 
was stated, was acting as representative of the Chief of the General 
Serbian Staff. Pribicevic told Cabrinovic and Princip to apply 
to a well-known leader of irregular Serbian soldiery named 
Ciganovic, whom he had commissioned to get bombs for them 
from the arsenal of Kragujevac. Cabrinovic and Princip received 
six bombs and six Browning pistols, but had to promise to find 
four more conspirators for the plot. Princip appears also to 
have made a further, and a final, confession, as follows: ‘‘ Al- 
though I was born in Bosnia, the Big-Serbian Idea has always 
existed in me since my earliest childhood. I considered it unjust 
that a foreign Power should be established in Bosnia, where the 
Serbs on account of their numbers and their commercial and 
economic position should take part in the government. It 
pained me that Austria should oppress us, for she is the old and 
eternal enemy of Serbia. I also knew that the first-placed amongst 
those who were hated by the Serbs was the Archduke Franz 
Ierdinand. I knew that he was the sworn enemy of all Serbian 
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aspirations, and that he had sworn to destroy Serbia and the 
Serbian Dynasty. I hope that the fatal revolver shots will open 
the wav to the Serbian army to march here to occupy Bosnia, 
for this land is destined by its inclinations and traditions to belong 
to Big Serbia.’’ Such were the confessions of the two assassins, 
though in the report they were supplemented by statements of 
officials, such as the Examining Magistrate and the State At- 
torney, that £80 in gold was found in Princip’s dwelling, a very 
remarkable circumstance, in their view, for gold, according to 
them, is used in the Balkans only for the payment of quite special 
service ; that the authorities had obtained the names of eleven 
conspirators ; that the conspiracy was concocted in a Belgrade 
café, where they knew days before what was planned against 
the Archduke; and that in Belgrade it was openly said that 
the Archduke would not leave Bosnia alive. 

It is necessary to arrive at some estimate of the value of 
this report, for Serbia, when informed of its contents, denied 
that her Government had any knowledge of such a conspiracy 
as was alleged, and had not, even by merely passive toleration, 
encouraged the existence of any conspiracy against Austria at 
all. In the first place, it will be noted that the report is based 
upon confessions. These confessions were obtained only through, 
and as a result of, a series of succeeding examinations, held 
secretly and conducted by the magistrate and other officials 
on the lines of endeavouring to extort by every means possible, 
including mental, and it may be some physical torture, some- 
thing in the shape of a confession. In the second place, 
whatever the confession was in fact, and whatever its value 
may be as a confession of truth, the official report is not 
necessarily a document to command credence. One has only 
to refer the reader to the incident of Dr. Friedjung, referred 
to on page 24 of this volume, to find good ground to decline to 
believe anything which the Dual Monarchy may put forward 
as a justification for its conduct, when such conduct is itself 
tainted. There is no reason, therefore, why a Briton, particu- 
larly, should give any weight whatsoever to this official report 
as against the protest of Serbia. 

The funeral of the Archduke and his consort took place on 
July 3, in Vienna. It was remarkable, in particular, for the 
absence of the Kaiser, the old friend of the Archduke and ally 
of Francis Joseph, who sent an obviously lame excuse for his 
non-attendance, and also for the fact that the people, Germans 
and Magyars of course, demonstrated riotously against the Serbian 
Legation, and attempted to tear down the Serbian flag, moving on 
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subsequently to the Russian Embassy, around which they crowded 
excitedly and vehemently, and shouting, “‘ Down with the Serbian 
murderers and their friends ! ”’ 

During the week or so that followed the funeral, events moved 
very quickly. Austria charged the Serbian Government with 
complicity in the assassination. Both at Vienna and at Belgrade 
there was a constant popular excitement, though generally 
suppressed. All that the world knew for certain was that Austria, 
while formulating her demands against Serbia, in sequence to 
the charges she had made, was, in the meanwhile, showing con- 
siderable dissatisfaction because, apparently, Serbia had not, 
while protesting her non-participation in any conspiracy, suffi- 
ciently grovelled at the feet of Francis Joseph. It was even 
admitted by Austria herself, if one reads between the lines of 
what was said and done during this period, more or less officially, 
that the complicity of Belgrade in the murder could not be estab- 
lished by judicial proof, or at the most it was yet uncertain that 
it could not be. The Austrian view, however, seemed to be 
that political proof as distinguished from judicial proof of such 
complicity might be regarded as having been established in the 
eyes of Europe. 

Such political proof should, according to Austria, be enough 
for the politician although insufficient for a judge. To refer to 
one European Power alone, namely Great Britain, one has yet to 
learn that when it comes to a question of so extreme a measure 
as war-like aggression, especially when contemplated under sus- 
picious circumstances, a political proof as distinguished from 
a judicial proof is sufficient to justify it. But, what is more 
important, Great Britain has never to this day seen any evidence 
that supports even a political proof, much less judicial proof. The 
only material Europe had to judge from was the official report of 
Austria, already referred to, and the fact that at that time Serbia 
was herself officially investigating the matter and endeavouring 
to discover whether or no there was a conspiracy with which she 
could deal. 

During this period other significant events were happening. 
From July 13 to 16 Germany was getting money in ; selling out as 
fast as she could her holdings in foreign securities. For instance, 
there was a heavy selling of Canadian Pacific Railway shares, 
especially by Berlin operators. Germany was also secretly 
preparing for war in more definite directions. Thus, German 
steamers, for instance the Baden, were being chartered as coal 
tenders for cruisers. 

Great Britain considered that all the facts upon which Austria 
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relied and upon which her official report was founded should be 
made public. Until that was done neither Britain nor any other 
State would be in a position to deal with the matter. Accord- 
ingly Sir Edward Grey hinted to Germany that this was the 
view of Great Britain. The German Ambassador, in reply to 
this, contented himself with intimating that it would be a very 
desirable thing if Russia could act as a mediator with regard to 
Serbia, and he himself certainly assumed that Austria would act 
upon some case that would be made known. In other words, 
the German Ambassador seemed to take the view that Austria 
would act upon any case at all, for there is no difference, in fact, 
between the word ‘‘some,’”’ which he then used, and the word “‘ any.”’ 
However, Sir Edward Grey pointed out that the more Austria 
could keep her demand within reasonable limits, and the stronger 
the justification she could produce for making any demand, the 
more chance there would be for Russia, or any other fricndly 
Power, to smooth things over. 

It was of the utmost importance that Russia, of all the Powers 
concerned, should have this means afforded her of arriving at a 
correct view as to the validity or otherwise of Austria’s alleged 
case against Serbia. Russia, as Austria and all the world knew, 
was the protector and adviser of Serbia. But, as it will appear, 
Austria to the end deliberately refrained from thus informing 
Russia, though she knew full well that without such information 
Russia could only assume that Austria had no sufficient proofs at 
all and must, therefore, advise Serbia accordingly. Had Austria 
these proofs she could have settled the difficulty at once by 
furnishing Russia with them. The Kaiser not only deliberately 
abstained from interfering and advising his ally, Austria, to act 
as a bona fide complainant should—although his own ambassador 
had just pretended Germany would like to see Russia a mediator 
between Austria and Serbia—but went out of his way to state that 
heconsidered that Austria had shown great forbearance to Serbia. 

On July 23 Austria presented her demands to Serbia. These 
were contained in a Note, which was in fact an ultimatum, to 
the Serbian Government, of which the following is the full text: 


The Austro-Hungarian Government felt compelled to address the 
following note to the Serbian Government on July 23, through the medium 
of the Austro-Hungarian Minister at Belgrade: 

On March 31, 1909, the Serbian Minister in Vienna, on the instructions 
of the Serbian Government, made the following declaration to the Imperial 
and Royal Government : 

“Serbia recognises that the fazt accompl: regarding Bosnia has not 
affected her rights, and consequently she will conform to the decisions that 


SIR EDWARD GREY. 


The Foretgn Minister has borne a burden of responsibility such as few men have faced in 

ine history of the world. Few glitteving ovders decorate his bveast, but the dignity and 

ness with which he strove to avert the cataclysm of way have added lauvels to a 

aiion already heavily decorated. Siv Edward is the “ suve shield’’ of our position 
and prestige in the nations of the world. 
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the Powers may take in conformity with article 25 of the Treaty of Berlin. 
In deference to the advice of the great Powers Serbia undertakes to re- 
nounce from now onward the attitude of protest and opposition which 
she has adopted with regard to the annexation since last autumn. She 
undertakes, moreover, to modify the direction of her policy with regard to 
Austria-Hungary and to live in future on good neighbourly terms with 
the latter.” 

The history of recent years, and in particular the painful events of 
June 28 last, have shown the existence of a subversive movement with 
the object of detaching a part of the territories of Austria-Hungary from 
the Monarchy. The movement, which had its birth under the eye of the 
Serbian Government, has gone so far as to make itself manifest on both 
sides of the Serbian frontier in the shape of acts of terrorism and a series 
of outrages and murders. y 

Far from carrying out the formal undertakings contained in the declara- 
tion of March 31, 1909, the Royal Serbian Government has done nothing 
to repress these movements. It has permitted the criminal machinations 
of various societies and associations directed against the Monarchy, and 
has tolerated unrestrained language on the part of the Press, the glorifica- 
tion of the perpetrators of outrages, and the participation of officers and 
functionaries in subversive agitation. It has permitted an unwholesome 
propaganda in public instruction. In short, it has permitted all manifesta- 
tions of a nature to incite the Serbian population to hatred of the Monarchy 
and contempt of its institutions. 

This culpable tolerance of the Royal Serbian Government had not 
ceased at the moment when the events of June 28 last proved its fatal 
consequences to the whole world. 

It results from the depositions and confessions of the criminal perpetra- 
tors of the outrage of June 28 that the Serajevo assassinations were planned 
in Belgrade, that the arms and explosives with which the murderers were 
provided had been given to them by Serbian officers and functionaries 
belonging to the Narodna Odbrana, and finally, that the passage into Bosnia 
of the criminals and their arms was organised and effected by the chiefs 
of the Serbian frontier service. 

The above-mentioned results of the magisterial investigation do not 
permit the Austro-Hungarian Government to pursue any longer the attitude 
of expectant forbearance which it has maintained for years in face of the 
machinations hatched in Belgrade, and thence propagated in the territories 
of the Monarchy. The results, on the contrary, impose on it the duty of 
putting an end to the intrigues which form a perpetual menace to the tran- 
quillity of the Monarchy. 

To achieve this end the Imperial and Royal Government sees itself 
compelled to demand from the Royal Serbian Government a formal assur- 
ance that it condemns this dangerous propaganda against the Monarchy ; 
in other words, the whole series of tendencies, the ultimate aim of which 
is to detach from the Monarchy territories belonging to it, and that it under- 
takes to suppress by every means this criminal and terrorist propaganda. 

In order to gtve a formal character to this undertaking the Royal Serbian 
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Government shall publish on the front page of its ‘‘ Official Journal ”’ of 
June 26 (July 13) the following declaration : 

‘““The Royal Government of Serbia condemns the propaganda directed 
against Austria~-Hungary—z.e. the general tendency of which the final 
aim is to detach from the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy territories belonging 
to it, and it sincerely deplores the fatal consequences of these criminal 
proceedings. f 

‘‘The Royal Government regrets that Serbian officers and functionaries 
participated in the above-mentioned propaganda and thus compromised 
the good neighbourly relations to which the Royal Government was 
solemnly pledged by its declaration of March 31, 1909. 

‘““The Royal Government, which disapproves and repudiates all idea of 
interfering or attempting to interfere with the destinies of the inhabitants 
of any part whatsoever of Austria-Hungary, considers it its duty formally 
to warn officers and functionaries, and the whole population of the kingdom, 
that henceforward it will proceed with the utmost rigour against persons 
who may be guilty of such machinations, which it will use all its efforts to 
anticipate and suppress.”’ 

This declaration shall simultaneously be communicated to the Royal 
army as an order of the day by His Majesty the King and shall be published 
in the ‘‘ Official Bulletin’ of the Army. 

The Royal Serbian Government further undertakes : 

1. To suppress any publication which incites to hatred and contempt 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the general tendency of which is 
directed against its territorial integrity ; 

2. To dissolve immediately the society styled Narodna Odbrana, to con- 
fiscate all its means of propaganda, and to proceed in the same manner 
against other societies and their branches in Serbia which engage in pro- 
paganda against the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The Royal Govern- 
ment shall take the necessary measures to prevent the societies dissolved 
{from continuing their activity under another name and form ; ( 

3. To eliminate without delay from public instruction in Serbia, both 
as regards the teaching body and also as regards the methods of instruction, 
everything that serves, or might serve, to foment the propaganda against 
Austria-Hungary ; 

4. To remove from the military service, and from the administration in 
general, all officers and functionaries guilty of propaganda against the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy whose names and decds the Austro-Hungarian 
Government reserves to itself the right of communicating to the Royal 
Government ; 

5. Toaccept the collaboration in Serbia of representatives of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government in the suppression of the subversive movement 
directed against the territorial integrity of the Monarchy ; 

6. To take judicial proceedings against accessories to the plot of June 28 
who are on Serbian territory. Delegates of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment will take part in the investigation relating thereto ; 

7. To proceed without delay to the arrest of Major Voija Tankosic 
and of the individual named Milan Ciganovic, a Serbian State employee, 
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who have been compromised by the results of the magisterial inquiry at 
Serajevo ; 

8. To prevent by effective measures the co-operation of the Serbian 
authorities in the illicit traffic in arms and explosives across the frontier, 
to dismiss and punish severely the officials of the frontier service at Schabatz 
and Loznica guilty of having assisted the perpetrators of the Serajevo crime 
by facilitating their passage across the frontier ; 

g. To furnish the Imperial and Royal Government with explanations 
regarding the unjustifiable utterances of high Serbian officials, both in 
Serbia and abroad, who, notwithstanding their official position, did not 
hesitate after the crime of June 28 to express themselves in interviews in 
terms of hostility to the Austro-Hungarian Government; and, finally, 

10. To notify the Imperial and Royal Government without delay of the 
execution of the measures comprised under the preceding heads. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government expects the reply of the Royal 
Government at the latest by 6 o’clock on Saturday evening, July 25. 

A memorandum dealing with the results of the magisterial inquiry at 
Serajevo with regard to the officials mentioned under heads (7) and (8) is 
attached to this note. 

I have the honour to request your Excellency to bring the contents of 
this note to the knowledge of the Government to which you are accredited, 
accompanying your communication with the following observations : 

On March 31, 1909, the Royal Serbian Government addressed to Austria- 
Hungary the declaration of which the text is reproduced above. 

On the very day after this declaration Serbia embarked on a policy of 
instilling revolutionary ideas into the Serb subjects of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, and so preparing the separation of the Austro-Hungarian territory 
on the Serbian frontier. 

Serbia became the centre of a criminal agitation. 

No time was lost in the formation of societies and groups, whose object, 
either avowed or secret, was the creation of disorders on Austro-Hungarian 
territory. These societies and groups count among their members generals 
and diplomatists, Government officials and judges—in short, men at the 
top of official and unofficial society in the kingdom. 

Serbian journalism is almost entirely at the service of this propaganda, 
which is directed against Austria-Hungary, and not a day passes without 
the organs of the Serbian Press stirring up their readers to hatred or con- 
tempt for the neighbouring Monarchy, or to outrages directed more or 
less openly against its security and integrity. 

A large number of agents are employed in carrying on by every means 
the agitation against Austria-Hungary and corrupting the youth in the 
frontier provinces. 

Since the recent Balkan crisis there has been a recrudescence of the 
spirit of conspiracy inherent in Serbian politicians, which has left such 
sanguinary imprints on the history of the kingdom. Individuals belonging 
formerly to bands employed in Macedonia have come to place themselves 
at the disposal of the terrorist propaganda against Austria-Hungary. 

In the presence of these doings, to which Austria-Hungary has been 
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exposed for years, the Serbian Government has not thought it incumbent 
on it to take the slightest step. The Serbian Government has thus failed in 
the duty imposed on it by the solemn declaration of March 31, rgo9, and 
acted in opposition to the will of Europe and the undertaking given to 
Austria-Hungary. 

The patience of the Imperial and Royal Government in the face of 
the provocative attitude of Serbia was inspired by the territorial disin- 
terestedness of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the hope that the 
Serbian Government would end in spite of everything by appreciating 
Austria-Hungary’s friendship at its true value. By observing a benevolent 
attitude towards the political interests of Serbia, the Imperial and Royal 
Government hoped that the kingdom would finally decide to follow an 
analogous line of conduct on its own side. In particular Austria-Hungary 
expected a development of this kind in the political ideas of Serbia when, 
after the events of 1912, the Imperial and Royal Government, by its dis- 
interested and ungrudging attitude, made such a considerable aggrandise- 
ment of Serbia possible. 

The benevolence which Austria-Hungary showed towards the neigh- 
bouring State had no restraining effect on the proceedings of the kingdom, 
which continued to tolerate on its territory a propaganda of which the fatal 
consequences were demonstrated to the whole world on June 28 last, when 
the Heir Presumptive to the Monarchy and his illustrious consort fell victims 
to a plot hatched at Belgrade. 

In the presence of this state of things the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment has felt compelled to take new and urgent steps at Belgrade with a 
view to inducing the Serbian Government to stop the incendiary movement 
that is threatening the security and integrity of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. 

The Imperial and Royal Government is convinced that in taking this 
step it will find itself in full agreement with the sentiments of all civilised 
nations, who cannot permit regicide to become a weapon that can be em- 
ployed with impunity in political strife, and the peace of Europe to be 
continually disturbed by movements emanating from Belgrade. 

In support of the above the Imperial and Royal Government holds at 
the disposal of the British Government a dossicry elucidating the Serbian 
intrigues and the connection between these intrigues and the murder of 
June 28. 

An identical communication has been addressed to the Imperial and 
Royal representatives accredited to the other signatory Powers. 

You are authorised to leave a copy of this despatch in the hands of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


VIENNA, July 24, 1914. 


ANNEX 


The criminal inquiry opened by the Court of Serajevo against Gavrilo 
Princip and his accessories in and before the act of assassination committed 
by them on June 28 last, has up to the present led to the following conclusions: 


Penis 1 ( 
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1. The plot having as its object the assassination of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand at the time of his visit to Serajevo was formed at Bel- 
grade by Gavrilo Princip, Nedeljko Cabrinovic, one Milan Ciganovic, and 
Trifko Grabez, with the assistance of Commander V oija Tankosic. 

2. The six bombs and the four Browning pistols and ammunition with 
which the guilty parties committed the act were delivered to Princip, Cab- 
rinovic, and Grabez by the man Milan Ciganovic and Commander Voija 
Tankosic at Belgrade. 

3. The bombs are hand-grenades coming from the arms depét of the 
Serbian army at Kragujevac. 

4. In order to ensure the success of the act, Ciganovic taught Princip, 
Cabrinovic, and Grabez how to use the bombs, and gave lessons in firing 
Browning pistols to Princip and Grabez in a forest near the shooting ground 
at Topschider. 

5. To enable Princip, Cabrinovic, and Grabez to cross the frontier of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and smuggle in their contraband of arms secretly, a 
secret system of transport was organised by Ciganovic. 

By this arrangement the introduction into Bosnia-Herzegovina of 
criminals and their arms was effected by the officials controlling the frontiers 
at Chabac (Rade Popovic) and Loznica, as well as by the customs officer 
Rudivoj Grbic, of Loznica, with the assistance of various individuals. 


On July 24 Great Britain received from Austria a copy of the 
above Note. Germany and Italy, however, had been confidentially 
informed of its scope by Austria two days before. But the Kaiser 
himself had even assisted, by his consent, in its actual preparation. 
And the Kaiser’s attitude was supported by the Berlin official 
Press, which stated, before Britain even had official knowledge 
of the Note, that Austria’s intentions found complete approval 
there. Count Reventlow, too, wrote in a German Conservative 
journal that it seemed as if a tolerably definite situation in Europe 
could only be brought about by war, and that accordingly Austria 
should act with vigour and determination, and the German Empire 
should regulate its attitude and policy not by the exigencies of 
the internal politics of the British Government, but solely with 
a view to its own future and that of the Triple Alliance. The 
National Liberal journal said that every intelligent man must see 
that the World War must come some day, as the political atmo- 
sphere had for years been charged with electricity and was only 
waiting for a thunderstorm. And, of course, this was just the 
right moment for the war from the point of view of Germany. 
The army of France, according to statements which had recently 
been made in the Senate, was unprepared for war and short 
of ammunition, and Britain was more than fully occupied with 
the civil war which was then threatening in Ireland. 

Sir Edward Grey, however, directly he received his copy of the 
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Note—only the day before, mark well, the expiry of the time 
specified by Austria for a reply—had an interview with Count 
Mensdorff, the Austrian Ambassadorin London. Heinformed the 
Ambassador that it was a matter of great regret that a time limit, 
and such ashort one as that, had been insisted upon at that stage 
in the proceedings. The murder of the Archduke, and some of 
the circumstances respecting Serbia, quoted in the Note, aroused 
sympathy with Austria, as was but natural, but never before had 
one State addressed to another independent State a document 
of so formidable a character. Demand No. 5 would be hardly 
consistent with the maintenance of Serbia’s independent sover- 
eignty if it were to mean, as it seemed that it might, that 
Austria-Hungary was to be invested with a right to appoint 
officials who would have authority within the frontiers of Serbia. 
Britain, however, would concern herself with the matter simply 
and solely from the point of view of the peace of Europe; she 
would not enter into the merits of the dispute between Austria 
and Serbia. Count Mensdorff replied that the situation might 
never have arisen if Serbia had held out her hand after the 
murder of the Archduke. Serbia had, however, shown no sign 
of sympathy or help, though some weeks had already elapsed 
since the murder. A time limit, said the Count, was essen- 
tial owing to the procrastination on Serbia’s part. Sir Edward 
Grey thereupon rejoined that if Serbia had procrastinated in 
reply to the Note a time limit could have been introduced later ; 
as things then stood, however, the terms of the Serbian reply had 
been dictated by Austria, who had not been content to limit 
herself to a demand for a reply within a limit of forty-eight hours 
from its presentation. 

On the same day Germany informed France that she approved 
of the form and substance of the Austrian Ultimatum to Serbia, 
but desired that the conflict between them should be localised as 
far as possible. Germany at the same time threatened France 
that if she took steps which might not tend to localise the struggle, 
Germany was afraid that dangerous complications might arise 
between the Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance. Hungary 
at this time was eagerly looking forward to war with Serbia and 
seemed to be pleased that Austria’s Ultimatum had been so 
worded as to make it impossible for Serbia to accept its terms. 

On July 24, therefore, all Europe was regarding war as inevitable. 
The Bnitish Foreign Office had already suggested some reasonable 
moderation on the part of Austria and also that Russia, whose 
client Serbia in a sense was, should have an opportunity to use 
her influence with Serbia with a view to peace. In fact Russia, 
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The utmost secrecy was obseyoed by the British war authorities in the transport of the British army, and not a single casualty was recorded in the 
wonder{ul feat of transporting the troops into France. 
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at a Cabinet meeting held that day, took the view that the 
Austrian demands were an indirect challenge to her, and in- 
formed the Austrian Ambassador accordingly directly afterwards. 
The main criticism of Great Britain upon Austria’s Ultimatum 
was that it was in fact an Ultimatum, where, if an amicable 
settlement had really been desired by Austria, it would only 
have been but a preliminary to an Ultimatum. The Ultimatum 
was couched in such tones, so exhaustive in detail and limited 
to expire in so limited a time, that it was impossible within 
that time for Serbia adequately to consider it and to discuss any 
portion of the mass of detail with Austria with a view to any 
sort of modification. Moreover, one could not escape from 
the fact that the terms of the Ultimatum, if accepted by 
Serbia, involved Serbia’s loss of independence as a sovereign 
State. As we have already seen, Germany had entirely ap- 
proved of this action of Austria and would not move an inch 
in order to bring about a peaceful arrangement, and Hungary 
was eager to fight. There is no escape from the fact that the 
Ultimatum could and would have been modified if Germany had 
so chosen. Austria was, and had been for many years, nothing 
but the vassal of Germany, and what Germany may have 
required from Austria would certainly have been done. 

It was, however, too good an opportunity to be lost. Austria 
herself had little to gain or to loseina fight. No fighting, however 
much to the advantage of Austria it may have ended, could have 
placed Austria as a State racially in a position stronger, or rather 
less weak, than she was then. Nothing short of the absolute exter- 
mination of all Serbs both within and without the Dual Monarchy 
would have been necessary for that. Hungary did stand to gain 
something by a fight. Win or lose, she thus had an opportunity 
to bear arms and wreak her wrath upon the Slav peoples whom she 
had always detested with an extreme hatred and oppressed as 
much as possible. Germany stood to gain by a fight then, by 
reason of the fact that Russia and France would be involved at a 
time when, in Germany’s estimation, neither was properly prepared. 
Germany’s view of Russia was that her navy was not worth count- 
ing and that her army was in a state of disorganisation and could 
not be mobilised with sufficient readiness, and was generally in- 
efficient, though if she were to wait until another year or two, 
Russia’s army would have increased to the enormous figure of 
about 10,000,000 men and at the same time be fully efficient. 
As to France, the Kaiser’s information was that just then she was 
particularly weak and unprepared for war. Only ten days before, 
and curiously this was the time that Germany secretly commenced 
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to prepare for war, serious disclosures had been made as to the 
condition of the French army. But Germany hardly expected 
that Great Britain would be involved in the fight. If she were, 
then Germany’s intention was that war, so far as possible, should 
be confined to the Continent, where the armies of Britain, she 
imagined, could have little influence one way or the other. 
Germany expected, during the course of the conflict on land, if 
successful, to be able easily to come to terms with France and 
Russia separately without interference on the part of Great 
Britain. Such terms, according to Germany’s expectation, in- 
volved the transfer to Germany from France of some of her most 
important colonial possessions, and as regards Jussia an in- 
creased German territory and a very considerable increase of 
German influence in the East. 

Russia, on the same day, directly she understood the position, 
intimated at St. Petersburg, to the British Ambassador there, 
that she regarded Austria’s conduct as both provocative and im- 
moral, and that she would never have taken such action unless 
Germany had first been consulted. Jtussia being of course the 
one great Slav Power which of necessity must protect the Slav 
races, and particularly in this case the Serbian State, had quite 
made up her mind to support in arms the latter as against Austria 
if it came to fighting. There was, moreover, no doubt that France 
would adhere to the terms of her alliance with Russia, and Russia 
consequently hoped that if necessity arose, the British Govern- 
ment would not fail to proclaim her solidarity with Russia and 
France. 

It looked very much as though Germany and Austria hac 
chosen deliberately this particular moment for the presentation 
of the Ultimatum. The French people were not prepared at all 
for anything like an international crisis in which France might 
be involved. At that moment, the last thing in the minds of 
France and her statesmen was the possibility of a war in which 
France might have to take her part. The President himself, 
accompanied by the President of his Council, were then in fact 
paying an official visit to Russia, and to the knowledge of both 
Germany and Austria it was impossible for them to be back in 
France in less than another four or five days—a good reason in 
itself for the short period of time allowed Serbia in the Ultimatum. 

So matters stood when the fateful day, the 25th, dawned on 
a Europe busier and more anxious in all its Chanceries than ever 
before in history. We have seen what Austria, Germany, Russia, 
France, and even Hungary were doing and thinking, and we must 
now turn to Serbia. This State, one of the two most affected by 
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the Ultimatum, had carefully considered its terms, doing so in a 
spirit anxious to meet them at any cost less than the loss of its 
independence and sovereignty, which it had struggled so hard so 
. Many years before to obtain and since then to maintain. And 
this too was the temper in which Serbia was considering her reply 
to the Ultimatum, although she felt and knew that the charges 
brought against her by Austria were unfounded, and even mala 
fide. The result of this consideration was that Serbia found her- 
self bound from every point of view to refuse all the demands of 
Austria. She arrived at this decision only with much concern 
and with much anxiety as to the developments that might arise. 

In order, however, to do what could be done to maintain peace, 
Serbia appealed, as a last resort, to Great Britain to endeavour to 
induce the Austrian Government to moderate its terms. Serbia 
was prepared to meet Austria to the extent that she would have 
agreed to anything short of her practical extinction as an indepen- 
dent sovereign State. Russia, too, would have allowed her to have 
gone so far. Soone must believe that when Serbia thus asked the 
assistance of Britain to this end, there could be no doubt at all 
that if Austria had modified to any reasonable extent her vindic- 
tive and unconscionable terms, or even shown the British Govern- 
ment that her terms, as contained in the Ultimatum, were really 
justified by facts, then Serbia would have followed whatever 
advice she may have received from Britain, and the war would 
have been avoided. This appeal was transmitted to England by 
telegram, and a reply was at once returned. The advice of Great 
Britain was that if it was proved that Serbian officials, however 
subordinate they might be, were accomplices in the murder of the 
Archduke, Serbia should give Austria the fullest satisfaction. She 
certainly ought to express concern and regret. For the rest the 
Serbian Government must reply to the Austrian demands as it 
should consider best in Serbian interests. Sir E. Grey went on to 
advise Serbia that it was impossible to say whether military action 
by Austria after the time limit had expired could be averted even 
by unconditional acceptance of her demands. The only chance of 
averting such action appeared to lie in avoiding an absolute refusal 
and replying favourably to as many points as the time limit 
allowed. 

The German Government in a formal Note to Great Britain 
on the same day set out its views in regard to the assassination 
and Austria’s Ultimatum. They were as follows : 


The publications of the Austro-Hungarian Government concerning the 
circumstances under which the assassination of the Austrian heir presump- 
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tive and his consort has taken place disclose unmistakably the aims which 
the Great Serbian propaganda has set itself, and the means it employs to 
realise them. The facts now made known must also do away with the 
last doubts that the centre of activity of all those tendencies which are 
directed towards the detachment of the Southern Slav provinces from the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and their incorporation into the Serbian 
kingdom is to be found in Belgrade, and is at work there with at least 
the connivance of members of Government and army. 

The Serbian intrigues have been going on for many years. In an 
especially marked form the Great Serbian chauvinism manifested itself 
during the Bosnian crisis. It was only owing to the far-reaching scelf- 
restraint and moderation of the Austro-Hungarian Government and to the 
energetic interference of the great Powers that the Serbian provocations 
to which Austria-Hungary was then exposed did not lead to a conflict. The 
assurance of good conduct in future which was given by the Serbian Govern- 
ment at that time has not been kept. Under the eyes, at least with the 
tacit permission, of official Serbia, the Great Serbian propaganda has con- 
tinuously increased in extension and intensity ; to its account must be set 
the recent crime, the threads of which lead to Belgrade. It has become 
clearly evident that it would not be consistent either with the dignity or 
with the self-preservation of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy still longer 
to remain inactive in face of this movement on the other side of the frontier, 
by which the security and the integrity of her territories are constantly 
menaced. Under these circumstances, the course of procedure and demands 
of the Austro-Hungarian Government can only be regarded as equitable and 
moderate. In spite of that, the attitude which public opinion as well as 
the Government in Serbia have recently adopted does not exclude the 
apprehension that the Serbian Government might refuse to comply with 
those demands, and might allow themselves to be carried away into a pro- 
vocative attitude against Austria-Hungary. The Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, if it does not wish definitively to abandon Austria’s position as a great 
Power, would then have no choice but to obtain the fulfilment of their 
demands from the Serbian Government by strong pressure and, if necessary, 
by using military measures, the choice of the means having to be left to 
them. 

The Imperial Government want to emphasise their opinion that in the 
present case there is only question of a matter to be settled exclusively 
between Austria-Hungary and Serbia, and that the great Powers ought 
seriously to endeavour to reserve it to those two immediately concerned. 
The Imperial Government desire urgently the localisation of the conflict, 
because every interference of another Power would, owing to the different 
treaty obligations, be followed by incalculable consequences. 


Russia had already again communicated with Austria. In 
emphatic terms she had stated that the Ultimatum did not allow 
a time sufficient for the Powers to take any steps which might 
help to smooth away the difficulties which had arisen, so, in all 
reason, the period allowed for the Serbian reply should be ex- 
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tended. Since Austria had gone so far as to recognise the interests 
of the Powers in the dispute by furnishing them with copies of the 
case against Serbia, then, urged Russia, it is obvious that the Powers 
were entitled to a reasonable time wherein to study the case. 
Accordingly, from that point of view alone, seeing that the Powers 
had not yet had time to study the case and so to advise Serbia 
as a result of such study, it was only reasonable that the time 
allowed should be extended. A refusal to extend the time would 
render nugatory the proposal made by Austria to the Powers, 
and would be inconsistent with the very bases of international 
relations. 

But Austria obstinately maintained her position, although, 
with a cunning prompted by a desire that her opponents should be 
as little prepared as possible for immediate war, she informed 
Great Britain that if her demands were not complied with by 
Serbia within the time limit, she would merely break off diplo- 
matic relations with Serbia and begin military preparations, but 
not operations. 

The Serbian Government now delivered their reply to Austria, 
within the time limit, in the following terms : 


The Royal Serbian Government have received the communication of 
the Imperial and Royal Government of the roth instant, and are convinced 
that their reply will remove any misunderstanding which may threaten 
to impair the good neighbourly relations between the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy and the Kingdom of Serbia. 

Conscious of the fact that the protests which were made both from the 
tribune of the national Skuptchina and in the declarations and actions 
of the responsible representatives of the State—protests which were cut 
short by the declarations made by the Serbian Government on March 18, 
1g0g—have not been renewed on any occasion as regards the great neigh- 
bouring Monarchy, and that no attempt has been made since that time, 
either by the successive Royal Governments or by their organs, to change 
the political and legal state of affairs created in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
the Royal Government draw attention to the fact that in this connection the 
Imperial and Royal Government have made no representation except one 
concerning a school book, and that on that occasion the Imperial and Royal 
Government received an entirely satisfactory explanation. Serbia has 
several times given proofs of her pacific and moderate policy during the 
Balkan crisis, and it is thanks to Serbia and to the sacrifice that she has 
made in the exclusive interest of European peace that that peace has been 
preserved. The Royal Government cannot be held responsible for mani- 
festations of a private character, such as articles in the Press and the peace- 
able work of societies—manifestations which take place in nearly all 
countries in the ordinary course of events, and which as a general rule 
escape official contrel. The Royal Government are all the less responsible 
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in view of the fact that at the time of the solution of a series of questions 
which arose between Serbia and Austria-Hungary they gave proof of a 
great readiness to oblige, and thus succeeded in settling the majority of 
these questions to the advantage of the two neighbouring countries. 

For these reasons the Royal Government have been pained and sur- 
prised at the statements according to which members of the Kingdom of 
Serbia are supposed to have participated in the preparations for the crime 
committed at Serajevo; the Royal Government expected to be invited 
to collaborate in an investigation of all that concerns this crime, and they 
were ready, in order to prove the entire correctness of their attitude, to 
take measures against any persons concerning whom representations were 
made to them. Falling in, therefore, with the desire of the Imperial and 
Royal Government, they are prepared to hand over for trial any Serbian 
subject, without regard to his situation or rank, of whose complicity in 
the crime of Serajevo proofs are forthcoming, and more especially they 
undertake to cause to be published on the first page of the Jowrnal 
ofictel, on the date of July 13 (26), the following declaration : 

““The Royal Government of Serbia condemn all propaganda which 
may be directed against Austria-Hungary, that is to say, all such tendencies 
as aim at ultimately detaching from the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
territories which form part thereof, and they sincerely deplore the baneful 
consequences of these criminal movements. The Royal Government 
regret that, according to the communication from the Imperial and Royal 
Government, certain Serbian officers and officials should have taken part 
in the above-mentioned propaganda, and thus compromised the good 
neighbourly relations to which the Royal Serbian Government was solemnly 
engaged by the declaration of March 31, 1909, which declaration disap- 
proves and repudiates all idea or attempt at interference with the destiny 
of the inhabitants of any part whatsoever of Austria-Hungary, and they 
consider it their duty formally to warn the officers, officials, and entire 
population of the kingdom that henceforth they will take the most rigorous 
steps against all such persons as are guilty of such acts, to prevent and to 
repress which they will use their utmost endeavour.”’ 

This declaration will be brought to the knowledge of the Royal army 
in an order of the day, in the name of His Majesty the King, by His Royal 
Highness the Crown Prince Alexander, and will be published in the next 
official army bulletin. 

The Royal Government further undertake : 

1. To introduce at the first regular convocation of the Skuptchina a 
provision into the Press Law providing for the most severe punishment of 
incitement to hatred or contempt of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and 
for taking action against any publication the general tendency of which is 
directed against the territorial integrity of Austria-Hungary. The Govern- 
ment engage at the approaching revision of the Constitution to cause 
an amendment to be introduced into article 22 of the Constitution 
of such a nature that such publication may be confiscated, a proceeding 
at present impossible under the categorical terms of article 22 of the 
Constitution. 
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2. The Government possess no proof, nor does the Note of the Imperial 
and Royal Government furnish them with any, that the ‘‘ Narodna Od- 
brana’’ and other similar societies have committed up to the present any 
criminal act of this nature through the proceedings of any of their members. 
Nevertheless, the Royal Government will accept the demand of the Imperial 
and Royal Government, and will dissolve the ‘‘ Narodna Odbrana ” Society 
and every other society which may be directing its efforts against Austria- 
Hungary. 

3. The Royal Serbian Government undertake to remove without delay 
from their public educational establishments in Serbia all that serves or could 
serve to foment propaganda against Austria-Hungary, whenever the 
Imperial and Royal Government furnish them with facts and proofs of this 
propaganda. 

4. The Royal Government also agree to remove from military service 
all such persons as the judicial inquiry may have proved to be guilty of 
acts directed against the integrity of the territory of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, and they expect the Imperial and Royal Government to com- 
municate to them at a later date the names and the acts of these officers 
and officials for the purposes of the proceedings which are to be taken against 
them. 

5. The Royal Government must confess that they do not clearly grasp 
the meaning or the scope of the demand made by the Imperial and Royal 
Government that Serbia shall undertake to accept the collaboration of the 
organs of the Imperial and Royal Government upon their territory, but 
they dcclare that they will admit such collaboration as agrees with the 
principle of international law, with criminal procedure, and with good 
neighbourly relations. 

6. It goes without saying that the Royal Government consider it their 
duty to open an inquiry against all such persons as are, or eventually may 
be, implicated in the plot of June 15, and who happen to be within the 
territory of the kingdom. As regards the participation in this inquiry of 
Austro-Hungarian agents or authorities appointed for this purpose by the 
Imperial and Royal Government, the Royal Gorernment cannot accept 
such an arrangement, as it would be a violation of.the Constitution and of 
the law of criminal procedure ; nevertheless, in concrete cases communica- 
tions as to the results of the investigation in question might be given to 
the Austro-Hungarian agents. 

7. The Royal Government proceeded, on the very evening of the delivery 
of the Note, to arrest Commandant Voislav Tankossitch. As regards Milan 
Ziganovitch, who is a subject of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and who 
up to June 15 was employed (on probation) by the directorate of railways, 
it has not yet been possible to arrest him. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government are requested to be so good as to 
supply as soon as possible, in the customary form, the presumptive evidence 
of guilt, as well as the eventual proofs of guilt which have been collected 
up to the present, at the inquiry at Serajevo for the purposes of the later 
inquiry. 

8. The Serbian Government will reinforce and extend the measures 
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which have been taken for preventing the illicit trafic of arms and ex- 
plosives across the frontier. It goes without saying that they will im- 
mediately order an inquiry and will severely punish the frontier officials 
on the Schabatz—Loznitza line who have failed in their duty and allowed 
the authors of the crime of Serajevo to pass. 

g. The Royal Government will gladly give explanations of the remarks 
made by their officials, whether in Serbia or abroad, in interviews after 
the crime and which according to the statement of the Imperial and Royal 
Government were hostile towards the Monarchy, as soon as the Imperial 
and Royal Government have communicated to them the passages in ques- 
tion in these remarks, and as soon as they have shown that the remarks 
were actually made by the said officials, although the Royal Government 
will itself take steps to collect evidence and proofs. 

10. The Royal Government will inform the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment of the execution of the measures comprised under the above heads, 
in so far as this has not already been done by the present Note, as soon as 
each measure has been ordered and carried out. 

If the Imperial and Royal Government are not satisfied with this reply, 
the Serbian Government, considering that it is not to the common interest 
to precipitate the solution of this question, are ready, as always, to accept 
a pacific understanding, either by referring this question to the decision 
of the International Tribunal of The Hague, or to the Great Powers which 
took part in the drawing up of the declaration made by the Serbian Govern- 
ment on March 18 (31), 1909. 


BELGRADE, July 12 (25), IQI4. 


Serbia’s reply, as above, was delivered to Austria late in the 
day of July 25, but early in the day Britain knew beforehand 
what generally its tenor would be. Consequently Britain and 
the Powers were engaged during the whole of the day doing their 
best to arrange matters with Austria, and Germany particularly. 
The main effort was directed towards obtaining an extension of | 
the time limit, in order that the Powers might have an opportunity 
to consider the facts and mediate. It was known what Serbia’s 
reply would be. It was known also that the reply was the best 
that Serbia could or ought to make. 
The feeling in Serbia was so great that there would have been 
a revolution there if she had accepted the Austrian demands in 
their entirety. Serbia was quite ready to punish those proved to 
be guilty, but she took the view that no independent State could 
be expected to accept the political demands which Austria had 
put forward. Serbia had decided, in the event of an Austrian 
attack, to abandon Belgrade and withdraw her forces into the 
interior, thus giving an opportunity to the Powers to help her by 
pacific means. Russia had finally decided to take no action, 
unless it was forced upon her, but to stand aside and leave the 
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question in the hands of Britain, France, Germany, and Italy 
in case the dispute might be referred to mediation or arbitration. 
Russia did not intend to precipitate war by mobilisation until 
Great Britain had had time to use her influence 1n favour of peace. 
Nevertheless Russia took the view that Austria’s action was in 
reality directed against her. Austria aimed at overthrowing the 
status quo in the Balkans and establishing her own hegemony. 
Russia did not believe that Germany really wanted war, but that 
her attitude was decided by that of Great Britain. If the latter 
Power took its stand firmly with France and Russia, there would 
be no war. If Britain failed, then rivers of blood would flow, 
and in the end she would be dragged into the war. Germany was 
standing by Austria in this dispute entirely under the conviction 
that Great Britain would be neutral. Russia herself had made up 
her mind that Austria should not be allowed to crush Serbia 
and become a predominant Power in the Balkans, and if she felt 
secure of the support of France, she would face all the risks of 
war. Unless Germany restrained Austria, Russia regarded the 
situation as desperate. 

In Berlin the German Government admitted quite freely that 
Austria was anxious to give the Serbians a lesson and meant to 
take military action. But, and here we are in touch with another 
ruse, Germany understood that Austria’s intention was not to 
seize any Servian territory. ‘‘ Why, therefore,’’ asked Germany, 
“could not Russia be induced not to interfere ?’’ Very wisely 
Germany was not believed. It had just been learnt in Rome, on 
pal authority, that Austria intended to seize the Salonica 

ailway. 

At 6.30 the same day, the Austrian Minister, having received 
Serbia’s reply, left Belgrade for Vienna, and the Serbian Govern- 
ment left for Nish. 

The Serbian reply to the Ultimatum was clearly a substantial 
acceptance of practically all Austria’s demands so far as thev 
Involved the safety of the Dual Monarchy against attacks from 
conspirators on Serbian territory. The view of Francis Toseph 
however, was that the reply of Serbia was filled with a sj irit of 
dishonesty which clearly let it b rs ee . 

y € seen that the Serbian Govern- 
ment was not seriously determined to put an end to th 1 
tolerance it had thitherto extended to tk S oa a 
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re-organisation of dissolved Austrophobe associations. Austria 
also regarded Serbia’s proposal, at the end of the reply, to submit 
the dispute to arbitration, as evidence of insincerity, especially 
as Serbia had mobilised before the expiration of the time Ji nit. 
One wonders what Austria expected Serbia, under the circum- 
stances, todo. On July 26, a Sunday, Austria ordered a partial 
mobilisation of her army. 

On July 27, Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign Minister, 
in a speech made in the House of Commons, announced that 
the four Powers which were not directly interested in the crisis 
—Germany, Italy, France, and Great Britain—would participate 
in an Ambassadors’ Conference, which would meet in London, 
in order to evolve, if possible, a middle solution between the oppo- 
site points of view held by Austria and Russia as to the Serbian 
question. 

At first, on July 27, the German Government accepted the 
principle of mediation between Austria and Russia by the four 
Powers if necessary, provided, of course, they were not prejudicing 
thereby their rights as an ally to help Austria if attacked. On 
July 28, Sir Edward Grey asked Germany to suggest the lines on 
which this principle should be applied. 

On the same day, Austria declared war against Serbia. The 
Declaration was communicated by Austria to Britain in the 
following form : 


In order to bring to an end the subversive intrigues originating from 
Belgrade and aimed at the territorial integrity of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, the Imperial and Royal Government has delivered to the Royal 
Serbian Government a Note in which a series of demands were formulated, 
for the acceptance of which a delay of forty-eight hours has been granted to 
the Royal Government. The Royal Serbian Government not having 
answered this Note in a satisfactory manner, the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment are themselves compelled to see to the safeguarding of their rights 
and interests, and, with this object, to have recourse to force of arms. 

Austria-Hungary, who has just addressed to Serbia a formal declaration, 
in conformity with Article x of the convention of October 18, 1907, relative 
to the opening of hostilities, considers herself henceforward in a state of 
war with Serbia. 

In bringing the above to notice of His Britannic Majesty’s Embassy, 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs has the honour to declare that Austria- 
Hungary will act during the hostilities in conformity with the terms of 
the Conventions of The Hague of October 18, 1907, as also with those of 
the Declaration of London of February 28, 1909, provided an analogous 


_ procedure is adopted by Serbia. 


The Embassy is requested to be so good as to communicate the present 
notification as soon as possible to the British Government. 
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As a consequence of this declaration of war, Russia, on 
July 29, commenced to mobilise in the military circumscription 
of Odessa, Kieff, Moscow, and Kazan. The previous day, how- 
ever, Russia had informed Germany of her intention so to mobilise, 
at the same time expressly declaring the absence of any aggressive 
intention on her part against Germany. This declaration of war, 
of course, put an end to the idea of direct communication between 
Austria and Russia, but Russia was herself most anxious that 
Great Britain should continue to treat with Austria with a view to 
a mediation which would suspend the military operations against 
Serbia. It was obvious that mediation would be useless unless 
the military operations were stopped, otherwise matters would 
drag on and Austria would have an opportunity to crush Serbia. 
Britain communicated her views to Austria through Germany, 
and on the following day (July 29) the Dual Monarchy, through 
Germany, informed Britain that events had marched too 
rapidly and that it was therefore too late to act upon her sug- 
gestion that the Serbian reply might form the basis of discussion ! 
Germany, in the meanwhile, had communicated with Austria, 
saying that since Austria had no territorial designs on Serbia 
as she had already assured the Russian Government, the hostilities 
against Serbia must therefore presumably have the exclusive 
object merely of securing guarantees that Serbia would carry out 
the demands of the Ultimatum. Germany then advised Austria, 
should this be correct, to speak openly in that sense, as frank 
language would eliminate the chance of misunderstandings. 
Austria, herself the supreme mistress of diplomatic duplicity, was 
thus being coached in cunning by Germany! Germany thereupon 
informed Great Britain of this her communication with Austria 
and asked Great Britain to believe that she was sincerely doing all 
in her power to prevent danger of European complications. The 
German Chancellor, in communicating this information to Sir 
Edward Goschen, the British Ambassador in Berlin, pressed upon 
the latter the view that in doing so Germany was proving the 
confidence she felt in Great Britain and showing how anxious 
she was that the British Foreign Office should know that the 
Kaiser was doing his best to support British efforts in the cause 
of general peace. And yet Germany, the Kaiser and his Chan- 
cellor, knew that the real intention of Francis Joseph, however 
much he might disguise it, whether on his own initiative or at 
the prompting of Germany, was not even only to seize Serbian 
territory, but to crush Serbia and the Serbians out of all national 
and political existence. , 

When issuing the declaration of war against Serbia, Francis 
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Joseph also published a manifesto to his peoples, or rather, to use 
his own words in a letter to the Austrian Prime Minister, in which 
he enclosed the manifesto and authorised its publication, his 
“Deloved peoples,’’ a term which the world was expected to be 
sufficiently deluded to take as truthfully referring to, amongst 
others, the Bosnians and the Southern Slavs of Hungary : 


‘©O my peoples! It was my fervent wish to consecrate the years which, 
by the grace of God, still remain to me, to the works of peace and to protect 
my peoples from the heavy sacrifices and burdens of war. Providence, 
in its wisdom, has otherwise decreed. The intrigues of a malevolent oppo- 
nent compel me, in the defence of the honour of my Monarchy, for the pro- 
tection of its dignity and its position as a Power, for the security of its 
possessions, to grasp the sword after long years of peace. 

With a quickly forgetful ingratitude, the Kingdom of Serbia, which, 
from the first beginnings of its independence as a State until quite recently 
had been supported and assisted by my ancestors, has for years trodden 
the path of open hostility to Austria-Hungary. When, after three decades 
of fruitful work for peace in Bosnia and Herzegovina, I extended my 
sovereign rights to those lands, my decree called forth in the Kingdom of 
Serbia, whose rights were in nowise injured, outbreaks of unrestrained 
passion and the bitterest hate. My Government at that time employed 
the handsome privileges of the stronger, and with extreme consideration 
and leniency only requested Serbia to reduce her army to a peace footing 
and to promise that, for the future, she would tread the path of peace and 
fnendship. Guided by the same spirit of moderation, my Government, 
when Serbia, two years ago, was embroiled in a struggle with the Turkish 
Empire, restricted its action to the defence of the most serious and vital 
interests of the Monarchy. It was to this attitude that Serbia primarily 
owed the attainment of the objects of that war. 

The hope that the Serbian Kingdom would appreciate the patience and 
love of peace of my Government and would keep its word has not been 
fulfilled. The flame of its hatred for myself and my House has blazed 
always higher; the design to tear from us by force inseparable portions 
of Austria-Hungary has been made manifest with less and less disguise. 
A criminal propaganda has extended over the frontier with the object ol 
destroying the foundations of State order in the south-eastern part of the 
Monarchy; of making the people, to whom I, in my paternal affection, 
extended my full confidence, waver in its loyalty to the ruling House and 
to the Fatherland, of leading astray its growing youth and inciting it to 
mischievous deeds of madness and high treason. A series of murderous 
attacks, an organised, carefully prepared, and well-carried-out conspiracy, 
whose fruitful success wounded me and my loyal peoples to the heart, forms 
a visible bloody track of those secret machinations which were operated 
and directed in Serbia. 

A halt must be called to these intolerable proceedings, and an end must 
be put to the incessant provocations of Serbia. The honour and dignity | 
of my Monarchy must be preserved unimpaired, and its political, economic, 
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and military development must be guarded from these continual shocks. 
In vain did my Government make a last attempt to accomplish this object 
by peaceful means and to induce Serbia, by means of a serious warning, to 
desist. Serbia has rejected the just and moderate demands of my Govern- 
ment, and refused to conform to those obligations the fulfilment of which 
forms the natural and necessary foundation of peace in the life of peoples 
and States. I must, therefore, proceed by force of arms to secure those 
indispensable pledges which alone can ensure tranquillity to my States 
within and lasting peace without. 

In this solemn hour I am fully conscious of the whole significance of 
my resolve and my responsibility before the Almighty. I have examined 
and weighed everything, and, with a serene conscience, I set out on the 
path to which my duty points. JI trust in my peoples, who, throughout 
every storm, have always rallied in unity and loyalty round my Throne, and 
have always been prepared for the severest sacrifices for the honour, the 
greatness, and the might of the Fatherland. I trust in Austria-Hungary’s 
brave and devoted forces, and I trust in the Almighty to give the victory 
to my arms. 


Thus did Francis Joseph at once launch war against Serbia, 
and, at the same time, issue an appeal for the sympathy not only of 
the world but of his own Slav subjects—-a document too replete with 
deliberate lies and unctuous hypocrisv, one would think, for even 
one of the meanest and most unscrupulous of the Hapsburgs to have 
concocted. The servile and malevolent Germanic and Magyar 
Press, of course, readily joined in with this appeal as jackals rouse 
the night and provide innocent blood for the beasts of prey. The 
journals made a great point, in the first place, of the fact that 
Austria had stated that she demanded no territorial expansion for 
herself. In the next place it was contended that no international 
attempt at an accord which would be satisfactory both to Austria 
and the Slav peoples would be possible unless based upon a 
recognition that the present partition of the Balkan States was 
not only unjust but even contrary to nature and incompatible with 
Balkan tranquillity. Serbia was stigmatised, incidentally, as 
being the centre of a radiation of subversive ideas which paralysed 
the mechanism of the Government in j30snia. All these views, 
contended these credulous journals, must be accepted by any 
Powers who wished to interest themselves in the conflict between 
Austria and Serbia; but even then, if accepted, Austria would 
not tolerate any sort of interference, inasmuch as they are vital 
to the Dual Monarchy, and cannot be made the subject of outside 
interference. It was to be a fight strictly between Austria and 
Serbia in respect to a dispute to which they alone were parties, 
and in which they alone were interested. Interference by other 
Powers would, in Austria’s view, be intolerable. 
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All this was probably very convincing to Austria-Hungary, 
or rather the anti-Slav element therein, who already began to 
foresee herself as a great and powerful State, with the little 
struggling State of Serbia already in her grasp. Nevertheless, 
Austria was not blind to the fact that directly she mobilised 
against Serbia, Russia as the one great Slav nation, and pro- 
tector of the Slavs generally, would at once mobilise in her 
turn; and here again, directly Russia mobilised, Germany 
would do the same. So it was obvious to Austria that when 
She declared war against Serbia she thereby initiated a conflict 
which could not necessarily be confined to the territorial limits 
of the Balkans, but must of necessity extend to, and become 
merged in, a far greater conflict between all the great Powers 
of Europe at least. 

On this same day, July 29, Sir Edward Grey received a most 
important telegraphic communication from Mr. H. D. Beaumont, 
the British Delegate at Athens on the International Financial 
Commission. In this telegram Mr. Beaumont stated that he 
understood that the designs of Austria might extend considerably 
beyond the Sanjak and a punitive occupation of Serbian territory. 
It seemed that Austria was under the impression that Greek 
administration had failed in Salonica, and that the Moslem peoples 
of Serbia were discontented with Serbian rule, and would be glad 
to have the opportunity to support Austria ! 

But even though the war had already commenced, as between 
Austria and Serbia, it was yet not too late, on July 20, for it 
to have been stopped, or for some genuine efforts to have been 
made to bring about a cessation of hostilities. The stumbling- 
block, however, was Germany. On that day, as repeatedly during 
the whole of the preceding negotiations between the Powers, 
Germany reiterated her adherence to the principle of mediation 
with a view to peace, but she could not be persuaded by any of 
the Powers to go farther than this merely academic adherence to 
an abstract principle. Great Britain had already made a definite 
proposal as to the lines which mediation might take, but these had 
not been accepted by Germany. Thereupon, Britain had stated 
that she was quite willing to fall in with any lines which Ger- 
many herself would propose. France and Italy took the same lines 
as Great Britain; still Germany took no step. Then specifically, 
on this day, and insistently, Sir Edward Grey urged the German 
Government to suggest some method by which the influence of 
the four Powers could be used together to prevent war between 
Austria and Russia. The whole idea of mediation, or mediating 
influence, was ready to be put into operation by any method 


that Germany could suggest, if that suggested by Sir Edward Grey 
was not acceptable; in fact, to use the words of Sir Edward Grey, 
“mediation was ready to come into operation by any method 
that Germany thought possible, if only Germany would ‘ press 
the button’ in the interests of peace.’’ 
When thus pressed, Germany was bound at last to speak with 
some precision. So speaking, she began to show herself in her 
true colours. The German Chancellor had just returned from an 
interview with the Kaiser at Potsdam ; he then had an interview 
with Sir Edward Goschen. ‘‘If Austria is attacked by Iussia, 
said the Chancellor, ‘(a European conflagration may become 
inevitable, owing to our obligations as Austria’s ally, in spite 
of my continued efforts to maintain peace. It is obvious to me, 
though, that Britain cannot stand by and allow France to be 
crushed in any conflict which may take place, but Britain need 
not be afraid of that happening: that is not the object at which 
Germany aims. Ifonly Great Britain will agree to remain neutral, 
the Kaiser will exact no territorial acquisitions at the expense 
of France if he should prove victorious in any war that may 
ensue.” The British Ambassador asked what the intentions of 
the Kaiser were then, under such circumstances, in regard to the 
French colonies. ‘‘I am unable,’’ replied the Chancellor, “‘ to 
give a Similar undertaking in that respect. The Kaiser would, 
however, respect the integrity and neutrality of the Netherlands 
if Germany’s adversaries would do likewise. As regards Belgium, 
it depends upon the action of France what operations Germany 
may be forced to enter upon in that country, but, when the war 
is over, Belgian territory will be respected if she has not sided 
against Germany.’’ The Chancellor ended by saying that the 
object of his policy had been to bring about an understanding 
with Britain. He trusted that these assurances he had just 
given in regard to the preservation of the integrity of the European 
territories of France, and the conditional respect for the integrity 
of Holland and Belgium, would form the basis of that understand- 
ing with Britain which he so much desired. ‘‘ I have in mind,” 
he said, “a general neutrality agreement between Britain and 
Germany, though it is of course at the present moment too early 
to discuss details, and an assurance of British neutrality in the 
conflict which the present crisis may probably produce will enable 
me to look forward to the realisation of my desire.’? He was 
Sees a by the Ambassador that, at that stage of events, the 
wf Government would probably not care to bind itself to any 
coursé of action. 
In London, Sir Edward Grey was at this very moment warning 
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the German Ambassador there, Prince Lichnowsky, that he must 
not be misled by the friendly tone of their conversations into 
any sense of false security that Great Britain would stand aside 
if all the efforts to preserve the peace, which were then being 
made by Great Britain in common with Germany, should fail. 
To the French Ambassador he was saying that the dispute, as 
it lay merely between Austria and Serbia, was not one in which 
Great Britain felt called to take a hand, nor would Great Britain 
take a side even though the dispute developed into one between 
Austria and Russia, for then it would be merely a question of the 
supremacy of Teuton or Slav, a struggle for supremacy in the 
Balkans. If, however, Germany became involved and France 
became involved, Britain would have to consider what course 
she would adopt. 

Russia was, at the same time, ordering a mobilisation on the 
Austrian frontier. She had done all she could do at Belgrade to 
induce the Serbian Government to meet the principal Austrian 
demands in a favourable spirit. She had been, during the whole 
crisis, always ready to meet Austria on friendly terms and do what 
she could to bring about a settlement with Serbia, but Austria had 
completely ignored Russia; however, by mobilising Russia did 
not intend Austria to understand that all opportunity for a friendly 
approach between her and Russia had passed away. So Russia 
specifically informed Austria that the mobilisation was intended 
simply as an intimation that Russia must be consulted regarding 
the fate of Serbia, and must have an assurance that Serbia would 
not be crushed. Russia was even prepared to hear from Austria, 
with acquiescence, that the latter Power was compelled to exact 
from Serbia measures which would secure her Slav Provinces from 
the continuance of hostile propaganda from Serbian territory. 
In respect to one thing, however, Russia had made up her mind: 
that was, that she must be consulted, and that Serbia should not 
be crushed. But Austria persisted in her policy of ignoring 
Russia. In this she was supported by the German Ambassador, 
who had behind him the specific authority of the Kaiser, for both 
he and the Kaiser knew the text of the Austrian Ultimatum to 
Serbia before it was despatched, and had approved of it and had 
also known beforehand and approved of the real intentions of 
Austria. Germany was, therefore, working secretly in Austria 
against the efforts of Russia and the other Powers to arrive at a 
peaceful settlement with Serbia. At the same time she was 
speaking ‘ fair words’”’ in London and Berlin to Great Britain, 
pretending to desire peace, and to be willing to associate herself 
with a mediation, and, with apparent reluctance, discussing the 
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position of Britain in case she should, by force of circumstances, 
be herself drawn into the conflict. 

The next day, July 30, at Petrograd, the French Ambas- 
sador was working for peace with M. Isvolsky, the Russian 
Foreign Minister. The German Ambassador, Count Pourtalés, 
was there too. It was then at last known with certainty to 
M. Paléologue, the French Ambassador, and M. Isvolsky, that 
Germany and Austria had jointly designed, deliberately, whilst 
throwing dust in the eyes of Europe, to reduce Serbia to the 
state of an Austrian vassal, and that Germany was even then 
making military and naval preparations against Russia, more 
particularly in the direction of the Gulf of Finland. Count 
Pourtalés appears, however. to have been little more than a 
“blind tool’’ in the hands of the Kaiser, simply saying and 
doing, with no real knowledge of events, what he was _ told. 
So he was surprised, especially on this day, to discover that 
Russia and Ifrance knew more about the real designs of Germany 
than he did himself, and that the words he spoke to them were, 
with their knowledge, merely illusory. So it became obvious to 
him that war was inevitable. At this he broke down, so affected 
was he by the position which affairs had assumed. He begged 
M. Isvolsky to take some steps to avert war. He begged him 
to take some step which his own greater knowledge might 
prompt as the best possible one! It was a last hope. The 
Russian Minister thereupon drew up and handed to the Count 
the following formula : 


If Austria, recognising that her conflict with Serbia has assumed char- 
acter of question of European interest, declares herself ready to eliminate 
from her Ultimatum points which violate principle of sovereignty of Serbia, 
Russia engages to stop all military preparations. 


Austria refused to make the declaration so required. 

The next step to notice is the refusal by Great Britain to 
entertain the German Chancellor’s proposal that she should bind 
herself to neutrality on the terms suggested. This refusal was 
contained in the telegram from Sir Edward Grey to Sir Edward 
Goschen, the British Ambassador at Berlin, which we now set out : 


FOREIGN OFFICE, Jitly 30, 1914. 
Your telegram of July 29. 
His Majesty’s Government cannot for a moment entertain the Chancellor’s 
proposal that they should bind themselves to neutrality on such terms. 
What he asks us in effect is to engage to stand by while French colonies 
are taken and France is beaten so long as Germany does not take French 
territory as distinct from the colonies. 
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From the material point of view such a proposal is unacceptable, for 
France, without further territory in Europe being taken from her, could 
be so crushed as to lose her position as a Great Power, and become sub- 
ordinate to German policy. 

Altogether apart from that, it would be a disgrace for us to make this 
bargain with Germany at the expense of France, a disgrace from which 
the good name of this country would never recover. 

The Chancellor also in effect asks us to bargain away whatever obligation 
or interest we have as regards the neutrality of Belgium. We could not 
entertain that bargain either. 

Having said so much, it is unnecessary to examine whether the prospect 
of a future general neutrality agreement between Britain and Germany 
offered positive advantages sufficient to compensate us for tying our hands 
now. We must preserve our full freedom to act as circumstances may 
seem to us to require in any such unfavourable and regrettable development 
of the present crisis as the Chancellor contemplates. 

You should speak to the Chancellor in the above sense, and add most 
earnestly that the one way of maintaining the good relations between 
Britain and Germany is that they should continue to work together to 
preserve the peace of Europe; if we succeed in this object, the mutual 
relations of Germany and Britain will, I believe, be zfso facto improved 
and strengthened. For that object His Majesty's Government will work 
in that way with all sincerity and goodwill. 

And I will say this: If the peace of Europe can be preserved, and the 
present crisis safely passed, my own endeavour will be to promote some 
arrangement to which Germany could be a party, by which she could be 
assured that no aggressive or hostile pol’cy would be pursued against her 
or her allies by France, Russia, and ourselves, jointly or separately. I 
have desired this and worked for it, as far as I could, through the last Balkan 
crisis, and, Germany having a corresponding object, our relat ons sensibly 
improved. The idea has hitherto been too Utopian to form the subject 
of definite proposals, but if this present crisis, so much more acute than 
any that Europe has gone through for generations, be safely passed, I am 
hopeful that the relief and reaction which will follow may make possible 
some more definite rapprochement between the Powers than has been 
possible hitherto. 


The peace of Europe had never been more seriously threatened 
than it was now. Monsieur Cambon, the French Ambhassador, 
called at the Foreign Office in London and had an interview 
with Sir Edward Grey. He reminded Sir Edward of the letters 
that had passed between France and England in 1912. ‘‘ What 
is Britain going to do in the event of an aggression by Germany on 
France,’’ asked the Ambassador? It appeared that on the pre- 
vious day the German army had its advance posts on the French 
frontier, and German patrols had twice penetrated on to French 
territory; the French advance posts had been withdrawn to a 
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distance of 10 kilometres from the frontier; the local population 
was protesting against being thus abandoned to the attack of the 
enemies’ army, but the French Government wished to make it 
clear to public opinion, and to Great Britain, that in no case 
would France be the aggressor; the whole 16th Corps from 
Metz, reinforced by a part of the 8th from Treves and Cologne, 
was occupying the frontier at Metz on the Luxemburg side; 
the 15th Army Corps from Strassburg had closed up on the 
frontier; the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine were prevented, 
by the threat of being shot, from crossing the frontier ; reservists 
had been called back to Germany by tens of thousands. ‘“ This 
is the last stage before mobilisation,’’ said M. Cambon, ‘‘ but 
France has not called out a single reservist. As you see, Germany 
has done it. More than that, all my information goes to show 
that the German preparations began on Saturday, the very day 
on which the Austrian Note was handed in.” These facts clearly 
proved the pacific intentions of France and not only the aggres- 
sive intentions but the actual aggression of Germany. It was 
obvious that German military preparations had not only been 
made as a measure of mere precaution, but were already advanced 
and on the offensive upon the frontier. ‘‘ I anticipate,’’ said the 
Ambassador, ‘“‘ that the aggression will take the form of either 
a demand that France shall cease her preparations, or a demand 
that she shall engage to remain neutral if there is war between 
Germany and Russia. Neither of these things can France admit ! 
What will England do?’’ The only answer that Sir Edward 
Grey could give to that question at that interview was that the 
British Cabinet would be meeting on the following morning and 
he would see him again afterwards, in the afternoon. 

So the shadow of war had that day settled more heavily 
than ever over this country. It was beneath that shadow 
that the House of Commons met that afternoon, so strongly im- 
pressed with the critical state of Europe, that party politics, 
even though they then involved the consideration of the very 
important Irish Amendment Bill, were put on one side, and the 
Members sat unitedly as one party, the British Empire Party. 
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CHAPTER XII 


AUSTRIA ATTACKS SERBIA 


War declared—Austria mobilises—Her plans—Belgrade and its position—Serbian mobilisa- 
tion—The town of Nish—aAustria seizes some Serbian vessels—Her attack on the Serbian 


frontier—The bombardment of Belgrade—Austria fails to occupy the town—Or to 
cross the frontier. 


USTRIA declared war against Serbia on July 28. The 
A day before, however, she commenced to mobilise her 
7G army, eager to seize this opportunity to crush a 
nation which she believed to be already weakened 
beyond the possibility of effective resistance by the two severe 
wars in which she had recently taken part. Not only did Austria 
imagine that Serbia was thus weaker than she would have been 
under normal conditions, but she felt satisfied that the Balkan 
States themselves were so divided that there was no possibility 
of a Slav coalition. On the contrary, she thought, it was probable 
that Bulgaria would, if necessary, join forces with the Dual 
Monarchy. Russia, too, was believed by Francis Joseph to be so 
unprepared as not to be available as an ally to Serbia. So 
Austria mobilised with a glad heart, confident that in a very 
short time Serbia would be conquered. Four great armies were 
got together by her. Two of these were to operate from Buda- 
Pesth towards the south by Semlin to Belgrade and so through 
into the heart of Serbia. Another was to watch, as a covering 
force, the Roumanian frontier. The fourth, a special corps which 
during the last four years had been raised tn Bosnia and Herzc- 
govina, was to invade the Serbian territory from Forca and press 
towards Kraguievatz and Nish. Here this army was intended to 
join forces with that one invading Serbia from the north, Belgrade 
being occupied in the meanwhile, the joint forces thus to occupy 
the heart of Serbia where the main body of the Serbian forces 
might be expected to have retired from Belgrade. Thus Austria 
would have got behind Belgrade from both the north and west 
sides and have converged on and occupied the Belgrade-Nish 
puzeteeic roads. Inthis manner did Austria hope easily to conquer 
erbia. 
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On July 25, the day of the expiration of the ultimatum, 
the Serbian Government had left Belgrade, an open town without 
fortification, and retired to Nish in the interior, where thenceforth 
the Government had its seat. The northern and western frontiers 
of Serbia were meanwhile defended by such troops, artillery and 
infantry, of the Serbian forces as were already under arms. 

Belgrade, the capital of Serbia, stands, unfortunately for its 
convenience in a time of warfare between Austria and Serbia, 
exactly on the frontier. This frontier is here defined by the 
rivers Danube and Save, the two meeting at Belgrade and flowing 
on thenceforth in one broad and rapid stream between two flat 
and marshy shores. It is on the right one of these shores that 
Belgrade stands—a small town, fairly well laid out for the most 
part in modern style as befits a metropolitan city of evena small 
State. It is of all other Serbian towns the one most exposed 
to the first attacks of an invading force, and in this we find the 
reason for the very necessary and proper retirement of the 
Government to Nish. Situated as it is, it has, throughout its 
history, been the scene of siege and conflict time after time. It 
was the central point of the long conflict maintained by Hungary 
and Austria against the Turks. In 1522 it was taken by Solyman 
the Magnificent, the Turks keeping possession of it until 1688, 
when it was retaken by the Christians. They were driven out 
in 1690, but Prince Eugene regained possession in 1777. In 1791 
it was given over by treaty to the Turks, who remained its nominal 
masters until Serbia attained her absolute independence. 

The Serbian Government had not been idle in its retirement. 
It had commenced the Serbian mobilisation, which was completed 
by about Tuesday, August 2. When completed the Serbian army 
was composed of an actual disciplined and really effective fighting 
force of about 250,000 men, though to these should be added 
about another 200,000 men made up of raw recruits or of men 
too old for strenuous martial activities or of others who, though 
perhaps capable of immediately taking a place in a fighting force, 
were yet handicapped because of lack of officers or clothing. 
This force of 200,000 men were destined in parts either for serving 
in Bosnia and there assisting in forming a nucleus of Slav revolu- 
tion against the Austrians, or for operating in irregular bands or 
for special home service. 

But Austria had made a great mistake if she assumed that the 
Serbian spirit had been to any extent crushed by the two last 
wars in which Serbia had been engaged. Never before had a 
Serbian mobilisation been effected with greater enthusiasm, 
though this was the third. time in two years that the Serbian 
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troops had been mobilised. The men turned up at their stations 
full of enthusiasm and energy, singing their national songs and 
clamouring to be led against the Austrians. Although accom- 
panied by their wives and families, there was yet no grumbling 
or air of sadness, but on the contrary, their wives joined with 
them in their song and brought flowers to tie to the muzzles 
of their rifles. The womenfolk were quite content to be left 
behind to do the work of the fields and to get in the harvest, 
the time of which was now at hand and upon which, in fact, 
Serbian prosperity and existence almost entirely depend. It was 
not only that the Serbians were eager to defend their homes from 
the onslaught of an invader. It was rather that they knew that 
the time had at length come which would give them an oppor- 
tunity to take the aggressive part against the Austrians. There 
is no doubt whatever that deep down in the Serbian soul was 
a desire for revenge against the State which had for so long 
oppressed Serbia, and done so much to prevent Serbian prosperity, 
and even her independence. In all, taking one sort of soldier 
with the other, the Serbian army amounted to nearly half a 
million of men—a force capable of a most effective resistance to 
the movements of any invading Austrian army, which would 
have long lines of communication, passing through hostile country, 
to keep open. 

Nish, the town to which the Serbian Government had retired, 
is situated well inland of Serbia on the River Nisava near where 
that river flows into the River Morava between Belgrade and 
Nish, through the Morava Valley, where are the strategic points 
of Semendria, Kraguievatz, and Kruchevatz. It was here, this 
district of Kraguievatz, Itruchevatz, and Nish, that Austria had 
made her objective. Nish itself, a market town with a normal 
population of 20,000, in the centre of a purely agricultural country, 
was now overflowing and overcrowded with governmental and 
military activities and people. At least an additional 30,000 
people had poured into this small place. The Court was here, 
the Parliament was in session, and the place was filled with 
Government officials and the upper classes of Belgrade. Of all 
places in the world, Nish is the last one can imagine as the centre 
of the Government of a European State—a poor, primitive town 
with houses most badly constructed and in all stages of dilapida- 
tion, straggling over a wide expanse, all surrounding a large 
central market-place into which the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing district were accustomed to send their cattle and market 
produce ; here and there were a few Government buildings, some 

unimportant private houses and several squalid cafés endeavouring 
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to pass as hotels. The streets, however, were crowded and 
lively, as though the people were celebrating some great national 
féte, and particularly when the soldiers, officers, and civilians 
paraded and gathered together in the shady promenade which 
runs through the town on the bank of the River Save. Here 
Serbia was celebrating the commencement of the war with joy 
and hope, as though on the eve of delivering all Serbs from their 
hated oppressor. 

Two days before the declaration of war, Austria had com- 
menced her operations against Serbia by seizing three trading 
vessels at Kostalatz on the Danube. A day or two afterwards, 
two Serbian steamers laden with ammunition and mines were 
captured by a detachment of Austrian pioneers after a short 
but sharp encounter. 

These were but the preliminaries to the great attack which 
Austria began to make on July 28 on the northern frontier of 
Serbia. This attack was made on seven different occasions at 
seven different points on the frontier, but without success. The 
Serbian artillery and infantry repelled the Austrians with so 
much vigour and effect, that not only no large Austrian unit ever 
succeeded in crossing the frontier and no living Austrian soldier 
remained on Serbian soil, but on both sides of Belgrade, surround- 
ing the valleys of the Save and the Danube, the country was 
covered with Austrian corpses. 

Belgrade was bombarded by the Austrians from Semlin without 
any prior intimation from the Austrians that the bombardment 
would take place and without any demand that the town should 
be surrendered and without any time being given for the evacu- 
ation from the town of the non-combatants and the women and 
children. Belgrade, as has already been stated, had been aban- 
doned as a fortified place by Serbia, yet nevertheless, though 
consequently an open and undefended town, it was regularly 
bombarded by the Austrians. This bombardment was, at the 
time, a unique instance in the history of modern warfare between 
civilised states. But Austria had then little consideration for 
the claims of civilisation. Serbia was beneath her contempt. 
So why should the rules of civilisation hinder Austria in her 
operations against so feeble and presumptuous a country ? 

It was in the early hours of the morning of July 29, when 
the sky was dark and moonless, that the invasion commenced. 
A great black mass was seen by Serbian sentries on watch at 
the approach of the bridge across the river to be advancing 
slowly from Semlin towards the river, gradually becoming more 
and more visible. Then several rafts towed by a small steamer 
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could be discerned silently approaching, in the dark, the beach. 
The sentries gave the alarm and summoned the ralts to stop. In 
response to this summons, the rafts opened upon the Serbian 
bank a deadly rifle fire, but, in return, were riddled with bullets 
by the Serbian rifles and machine guns. The great black mass 
soon discovered itself as trains advancing from the north on to 
Belgrade. At once from this moving mass and from both banks 
of the river now came flashes of fire, the crackling of musketry 
continuing uninterruptedly The Serbian troops engaged with the 
Austrians on the bridge—a mine was exploded, the bridge was 
blown up. An immense sheet of flame arose from the head of 
the bridge on the Serbian side, which illuminated the town of 
Belgrade and its surroundings, the terrible explosion shaking the 
foundations of the buildings. 

The Austrian attempt to seize and cross the bridge had been 
frustrated. Infuriated at this failure, the Austrians then pro- 
ceeded to bombard the town. By this time the day was well 
advanced. The first victim of the cannonade was, by the irony 
of fate, an innocent Austrian subject who was sitting in a Belgrade 
café, reading a paper. A bomb exploded near where he was 
sitting and killed him on the spot. A hail of shells burst over the 
town, at first on the fortress, then on the park, then on the 
town itself, projected from Austrian river gunboats which were 
parading the Danube in the secure vicinity of the gunless and 
silent fortress from which the Serbs had long since, to the know- 
ledge of the Austrians, withdrawn all their artillery. So during 
the whole of that day the bombardment intermittently proceeded. 
The Austrians were in their element, bombarding a defenceless 
town. Two shells fell and exploded on the British Legation, 
nearly killing the British Consul, who was working in his office. 
A protest was at once made through the telephone to the Austrian 
commander at Semlin, whose only reply, however, was that his 
shells were but a return for shells being fired by the Serbians. 
On the following morning the bombardment was renewed. Again 
the town was subjected to a hail of shells, private and business 
houses being so damaged or threatened, the streets being so unsafe, 
that for days and nights the inhabitants had to pass their time 
in the comparative safety of their cellars. On the following day 
it rained steadily in torrents, the result apparently being that 
the Austrians were forced to cease their cannonade. 

But though Austria could thus bombard Belgrade, yet, by 
August 2, she was unable to effect its seizure, Or then to cross 
the frontier there. 
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